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MAINSTONE'S HOUSEKEEPER. 



CHAPTER L 



A GOLDEN EVE. 



The deepest interest was excited far and wide by 
this fresh attempt upon the life of Mainstone's 
housekeeper. Countless were the inquiries as to 
her recovery —from poor colliers who plodded 
miles through wind and rain, to my Lord Duke of 
Northerland himself, who called in his luxurious 
carriage. Universal was the sympathy, and loud 
the execration of so base a deed ; for every one, 
by this time, knew that the housekeeper was a 
woman of spotless life, and as generous iu serving 
others as she was stern in principle, yet tender to 
human fraility. It was also now well known that 
she was a highly-educated woman, though as 
simple and as humble as a child with regard 
thereto ; whilst the rumour which was abroad — 
VOL. IIL B 
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itself evidenced by her emendation of Mr. Rad- 
nor's ruined home and circumstances — that she 
was the possessor of considerable, if not even 
large, fortune, added to the interest and romance 
which environed her. 

Yet little was publicly known as to the motives 
which had prompted to the treacherous attempts 
upon her life, more especially as its author had 
utterly disappeared. Had the girl sunk into the 
earth, or gone down into the depths of the sea, 
she could not have been more utterly lost than she 
was from the time she was seen flitting round the 
house by Richard Wenlock. Indeed, but for his 
testimony, her participation in the crime might 
have been a matter of conjecture rather than 
certainty, as Miss Eliot herself had only a very 
confused notion of the whole occurrence. People 
generally considered that Mrs. Jack had prompted 
her, and that mere malignant envy had suggested 
it ; but there were a few who knew otherwise. 
Whether affected or real, the girl's attachment to 
Mr. Radnor had not been hidden from every eye ; 
to these it was well known how she had waylaid 
his steps, haunted his presence, imbittered his 
life, an4 how, at last, true to his own moral 
dignity, and to the innate purity of his character, 
he had made a firm stand against her presence in 
his household. Ostensibly his severe commands 
had been obeyed, as he saw her not; yet for 
weeks together she had still been harboured in his 
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house^ fed at his expense, and had flitted round 
him at times and seasons irrelevant to his privacy 
and repose. It was therefore thought well, by 
those who knew these things, and how their ex- 
posure would wound a nature so sensitive, to let 
the veil rest where it thus naturally fell. 

But whilst pursuing his enquiries, and gaining 
a fuU assurance that neither Briscoe nor Mrs. 
Jack had suggested, or had any cognition whatso- 
ever of what had been thus guiltily effected by 
the wretched girl of whom they were parents, 
Wenlodc opened other sources of suspicion against 
thie agent. Upon reaching the ftimace at Wel- 
dore, the morning he and the policeman rode 
thither, Briscoe was found writing in a little 
office contiguous to some of the working sheds ; 
find though he brought, forward One of his men 
as a Mritness that he had been there through the 
previous evening, his weary, haggard looks, his 
confused replies, and the state of his horse in an 
adjacent stable, were all evidences that he, and 
he alone, had been the one so strangely occupied 
in the cottage near Mainstone Hall. Nothing, of 
course, could be just then brought home to him ; 
but enough was learnt to warrant the secret sur- 
veillance of the police, who, in a few days, were 
fully aware that he was paying away large sums 
in gold — much of which was brighter than that in 
ordinary circulation. As to Pomp, his manner 
and proceedings were even more strangely sug- 
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gestive than those of Briscoe. When discovered 
luxuriantly breakfasting at one of the best inns 
in Welton, his manner was nonchalant enough, 
till he heard of the girl's sudden disappearance 
from the hall on the previous evening. Then it 
wholly changed, and, though perfectly indifferent, 
as it seemed, to the crime she had perpetrated, 
and vehemently denying all participation therein, 
his uneasiness was unmistakable. He lost not a 
moment in returning home, and when, on the 
following day, he attended at the police-court at 
Horton Wood, the change in his appearance in so 
short a time was something remarkable. As 
nothing could be proved against him, he was soon 
dismissed; but, in less than a week's time, it 
began to be rumoured up and down the country 
that he had fallen into a most melancholy and 
dejected state — that he had taken to his bed, and 
that his whole manner was perfectly inexplicable, 
even to Margery, who had been so long accus- 
tomed to his tyrannous and cruel whims. She 
did not believe that he was ill — nor, indeed, did 
anybody else; for he was always varying the 
means by which he displayed his eccentric selfish- 
ness. He was therefore left much to himself, as 
his wife had enough to do in waiting upon Mr. 
Thomhill, whose state remained the same. 

Meanwhile the housekeeper at Mainstone slowly 
progressed towards convalescence. It would have 
been hers at once, if the love of friends could 
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have bestowed it Judith and Lizzie White- 
lock came nearly every day to see her; good 
Hannah Tern was indefatigable in her tender 
ministrations, and Molly was a miracle of thought- 
ful devotion. Yet none, in her peculiar way, ex- 
celled happy, pretty. Barbie. Still with the glory 
of her bridal days upon her, though more than 
twice their moon had waned, she had left every- 
thing, the moment she had heard of the occurrence, 
at Mainstone, and hastened to the mistress she 
loved so well She never left her night or day; 
and now, as Miss Eliot grew better, she flitted 
around her in her old joyous way — purer, gentler, 
better than ever heretofore — spoke of her husband 
with devoted love — and, hiding her blushing face, 
whispered what, as yet, she could whisper to no 
other living ear. 

As to Mr. Badnor, his idiosyncrasies were as 
strange as ever. Once or twice, during her slow 
return to perfect consciousness, he had accom- 
panied the surgeon to his housekeeper's room, but 
as soon as she could converse and sit up for a few 
hours at a time, his old reserve and coyness re- 
turned. He wrote her notes instead of visiting 
her; and, affecting to hold no surer recognition 
than hitherto, addressed her as *^my excellent 
Charlotte," and signed himself, as usual, ^^ yours 
truly," or " yours, J. R." Yet, by all accounts, 
he wandered up and down the house and wintry 
garden like one in a dream. 
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Smiling at his strange waywardness — conscious 
that, under all this outer show of frigidity and 
indifferencei the mightiest yearnings of a passion- 
ate and solitary soul were directed towards herself, 
and that he reckoned each minute as an hour till 
she— his Tullia — sat by the magister's side— ^he 
resolved to begin their pleasant days together in 
a manner unformal, unexpected, and as though 
there had been no hindrance to that pleasant eve 
three weeks before. Concealing, therefore, the 
rapid increase of her strength, she fixed upon an 
approaching day when Mr. Radner would dine 
early, and spend a part of the afternoon at the 
church, where he and the old clerk had vestry 
business to attend to. 

For several previous days, and during Mr. 
Badnor^s temporary absence, she had, as- 
sisted by Barbie or Molly, come downstairs for a 
brief interval to look around the rooms, and see 
that nothing was wanting to their master^s com- 
fort. Now, on this one — as the afternoon stole 
onwards, full of pleasantness, and comparative 
sunshine for a December day — she felt stronger 
and better than she had yet done since her illness. 
80 Barbie was summoned upstairs as the after- 
noon grew apace. 

^ Does the study fire bum brightly, and is the 
hearth nicely swept? " 

" Yes, ma'am." 
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'^ And has Molly made Mr. Badnor his favourite 
cake!" 

^^ Yes, and several others besides. She has a 
wonderful hand for cakes and pastry I I have 
been watching her carefully, dear missis, so as to 
make Silas some when I go home again." 

The mistress pressed the young wife's hand 
tenderly, and looked up into her face. 

" That is right, Barbie — we women can never 
show too much devotion where the love which is 
given to us is true I Now, I want you to braid 
my hair. I think I taught you before you became 
a little wife. For I am going to leave off my cap 
this very afternoon." 

*' T am glad of it, ma'am —it is very disfigur- 
ing to you. It has always had an odd appear- 
ance. Have you worn it long?" 

" Not very, Barbie. I put it on the first time — 
the day I made your acquaintance." 

" Keally ! 1 always guessed you were a lady." 

But as Miss Eliot made no sort of reply to this, 
Barbie commenced, and proceeded with her 
task. She had been accustomed to dress Miss 
Eliot's hair, and, with a native taste for such 
feminine arts, she did it exquisitely — ^love and duty 
now aiding the graceful dexterity of her tender 
hands. As the shining braids fell supple in her 
fingers, as she wound them round the beautiful 
head, as she fastened this or that above its sister 
coil, she could not refrain from an admiring word, 
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though experience had taught her that she who 
listened had a haughty contempt for flattery. 
But then Barbie's love and admiration were 
eminently sincere ; and truth, in all its forms, has 
an emphasis which declares, convinces, and is 
unmistakable in its signs. 

" What lovely hair ! '* she said softly, as though 
to herself; "how richly brown it is — how it 
shines — ^how soft it is I " Then louder — " I think, 
ma'am, Mr. Eadnor will like you without a cap— 
your hair looks so much nicer." 

" I think so. Barbie — he has been more accus- 
tomed to it." 

Barbie would have liked to ask when, and 
how, and where, but she did not dare to do so. 

At last the hair-dressing was over, and Miss 
Eliot surveyed the result in a glass. It did 
credit to Barbie's taste and dexterity, considering 
her rustic breeding. 

"It is really charming, Barbie I I scarcely 
know how I shall spare you back to Silas. But 
we must have Julia upstairs, and give her a 
lesson. Now, go to the wardrobe in the next room, 
and bring me a gray dress you will find hanging 
there. It is not silk, and you will know it by its 
newness, for it has never been worn." 

Barbie obeyed ; but her looks showed that she 
did not like the dress. 

" It is only fine stuff, ma'am, and so very plain. 
There are a deal nicer dresses banging there, and 
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one of them would suit better with your hair than 
this." 

" It is, nevertheless, to be worn, Barbie ; for it 
has been provided purposely for this occasion. 
Its colour is that of the frocks I used to wear 
when I was a young girl, and Mr. Radnor taught 
me — ^for he was my tutor. Barbie." 

<< Was he, ma'am ? " said Barbie, opening her 
eyes; "then you knew Mr. Radnor before you 
came here ? I always thought so, by what you 
did for him, and by your knowledge of his ways." 

" Did you. Barbie! " smiled the mistress. " Yes 1 
Mr. Radnor was an old friend of mine, and almost 
the best I ever had. Now, take these keys, and 
open the brass-bound box which stands on the table 
there. As soon as you open it, you will see a 
little chain and locket, which please bring here I " 

Barbie again obeyed ; but this time, when she 
came back, she could not restrain the expression 
of her wonder. 

^^ Dear me, ma'am, you must be very rich I I 
never saw so many rings and bracelets, and things 
of that sort, in all my life I I thought Miss Flo a 
wonder with all the nice things she wears ; but 
you have many more. Folks say that you are 
rich, and it must be true." 

^^I am not poor. Barbie. Now assist me to 
dress, or we shall have Mr. Radnor across the 
fields before I am downstairs to welcome him. I 
am going to put on this chain and locket — they 
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once belonged to mj mother, and became mine 
when she died. I sometimes wore the locket 
when I said my lessons to Mr. Radnor.'' 

'^Did yon, ma'am? Yet you must be very, 
Tcry rich, to have so many costly things." 

'* Well, have it very rich, if you please — ^so you 
help me to get ready." 

The toilet was hastened ; and when Miss Eliot 
was dressed she went slowly downstairs, leaning 
on Barbie's arm, for she was yet very weak. Ere 
she went into the study, where tea was to be 
served, she repaired to an ample china closet, and 
selecting, from amidst some china, some cups and 
saucers of beautiful form, bid Julia use them for 
the evening meal. But to Barbie's uncultivated 
eye they did not appear so suitable as many that 
were there, and she hazarded a remark to that 
effect. 

" Still they are very lovely, and costly too, for 
they are real Wedgwood ware. Mr. Radnor^s 
eye will be sure to recognise them, for they be- 
long to a set in use when he was my uncle's 
chaplain ; and, therefore, they shall bring back 
pleasant memories this afternoon." 

This matter disposed of, the housekeeper re- 
paired to the study, and sat down by the glowing 
fire. The day was dying out of doors, shadows 
were already in the room, Mr. Radnor could not 
be long. 

More shadows; the last faint streaks of red- 
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dened light upon the western window-panes, when 
he rang the front bell, and came into the house 
slowly. Taking off his coat and hat in the hall, 
more slowly still he came into the room, and to- 
wards the bright and pleasant fire, in his ordinary 
quiet and half-blind way. It was, therefore, not 
till he was almost close beside it that he saw that 
some one was there, and guessed in an instant 
who it was. 

"Charlotte — ^Miss Eliot — it is youl" were the 
words he tried to speak, but could not. But he 
needed not to speak them ; for small hands took 
his within them — ^the tenderest of human voices 
supplied his want of expressive power. 

"Mr. Eadnor, I felt stronger this afternoon, 
and so am here to pay you a visit, and make your 
tea. We were defrauded of our evening three 
weeks ago — this shall make amends." 

" Yes, yes I But are you better — really stronger?" 
As he spoke he was regarding her intently, as 
she could see, so as to have no longer any doubt 
of her perfect identity. But, free from the little 
cap which had so much disguised her, and with 
the light shining on her glorious hair — in the gray 
dress, the Httle locket — ^he knew her for once and 
for ever. 

"My God I" he said, in a low, supplicating 
voice, *' grant me sanity in my deep joy ! It is my 
Charlotte after all — no substitute — no mockery!" 

"Yes, your Charlotte, dearest old magister — 
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your troublesome little Tullia — your duncified 
little Jane— no changling — no fairy — but Charlotte 
Waldo — a woman grown I" 

"My God!" he said again, as though to him- 
self, ** I love her better than my life — she must 
not quit me any more, or I shall die I" As he spoke, 
he drew her towards him — put his arm around her, 
as a father might his first-born daughter. 

"You will not go away, Charlotte — will you? 
You will stay with me always — we shall be very, 
very happy." 

" Yes ! My good old Roger Ascham will al- 
ways want a housekeeper, I *think. He showed 
himself a bad manager of domestic things. Char- 
lotte must stay, if only to take care of the ma- 
gister^s pots and pans, and rub up her rusty 
Latinity." 

The last word would, at any other moment of 
Mr. Radnor^s life, have been to his ear what the 
sound of battle is to the panting war-horse ; but it 
went by unheeded — ^his ear and heart were set on 
other things. 

" Housekeeper I Charlotte — ^not always house- 
keeper?" She wilfully misunderstood him, for 
she said, "The dear, old dominus will always 
want one, I think ; but sit down — ^he looks tired 
already. Tullia will ring for tea — ^we want a long 
evening — ^we have much to talk of." 

" We have indeed I" he said, gloomily, as he sat 
down in his study chair, and bent towards the fire. 
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Seeing his intense sadness^ she knelt down 
l^eside him^ and laid her hand gently on his arm : 
— "Julius, my mission here is to cheer you — ^to 
make your life a joy ; if I fail thus early, the very 
hour that we meet face to face, as Charlotte and 
the good old master who taught her so well and so 
tenderly — I must go — I must, indeed." But he 
made no other answer than again to draw her to his 
side ; and, pressing her head down on his shoulder, 
bid her rest it there for a little while — even for 
the sake of the good master he had been. It was 
an appeal without negative, and so she did. More 
than once he passed his hand across her hair — 
more than once he pressed those hands which had 
been so tender in so many offices to him — once 
only he kissed her face, and she did not forbid it 
— no more than she had done in those old days 
when a caress was her reward for well-said lessons. 
Yet, as the minutes passed, he became more and 
more conscious that she regarded him in no other 
light than as her dear old tutor — ^that her love for 
him was still that of the innocent and confiding 
child — and that his imagination had built too 
much upon the foundation of her voluntjtry ser- 
vitude. 

Presently, as she freed herself from his embrace 
and tried to rise, his remembrance of her illness 
and yet great weakness flashed suddenly across 
his mind. 

" How selfish I am," he said, " thinking only 
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of mjself and forgetting jou." He assisted her 
to her chair, drew a shawl about her, and, ringing 
the bell, ordered tea* It was soon brought in, 
and he essayed to pour it out ; but this so awk- 
wardly, that she pressed his hand back with a 
smile. 

'^ No — this is Charlotte's duty ; no one can do 
it so well for the magister — ^he was always very 
awkward, and I see he has not improved. Now I 
does he recognize nothing on the table — ^nothing 
from which he and little TuUia shared many a 
bit and drop in those dear old days of learning f 

^^ I do ; but I have no heart just now to make 
lesser recognitions than the great one of Charlotte 
herself. She is all the world to me. A good and 
bounteous fairy, I confess ; but still cruel in keep- 
ing me so long in suspense betwixt hope and 
fear. I suspected from the first it was you. I 
knew that romances in the shape of human duty 
are not common things ; and I knew of no one 
eke who would, even for pay — much less for 
charity — come to this solitary place to set right 
the confused aflPairs, and miserable, disordered 
home, of a melancholy bachelor. But you should 
have revealed yourself, Charlotte, and spared me 
countless pain." 

"It is your own fault, magister: you knew 
how suddenly, eight years ago, you left ." 

"Left! yes, I did. God knows how reluctantly. 
It was like tearing my flesh from my bones; but 
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I did it for the sake of honour and peace. Char- 
lotte, the magister had taught too Ipng and too 
successfully. He was. too proud-rtoo fond — too 

." He bowed his head — the mighty passion 

of his soul was too great to be outspoken in 
coherent words. 

^^In that oase^ Julius/' she said, gravely, ^^as 
the reason was more than suspected by others, 
and as I grew to womanhood was imparted to 
me, how could I, fittingly, unless under the 
modest gloss of a disguise, force myself into your 
home, or reveal myself, till I had expressed, 
through service, my reverence and pity, and 
proved that duty — not immodest intrusion — was 
the inducing cause. Then, again, did you not 
yourself place difficulties in the way of Mrs. 
Jack's dismissal '' 

^'Circumstances which you, perhaps, know 
already," he interrupted, ^'necessitated me — or 
at least I thought so^to bear with her abominable 
conduct, till such time as,, upon the advent of a 
better housekeeper, she might see that her power 
was gone, and so depart in peace. But let us 
not desecrate this holy hour by even the mention 
of her name." 

'' I have no desire, I assure you, Mr. Radnor. 
We have much to talk of — the past and the 
present are not barren to either of us, I am sure." 

"The future! What shall we say to that, 
filia ? " But Charlotte made no answer ; and so 
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solemn blessings which attend it ? Had I weighed 
all the arguments against coming here, instead of 
setting forth to mend the household methods and 
environments of a certain dear old Rosrer Ascham 
that I know, would he and his little Jane have 
sat thus pleasantly on a peaceful hearth, with so 
many things to talk of as to puzzle them where 
to make beginning? Magister, you are not a 
bold man — you are one amongst the uncourageous 
many who waver before a trial of causes which 
may effect great ends." 

^^ I know it, Charlotte/' he said, submissively^ 
^^ and that this slavery to moral fear is the woe of 
the world. In one thing I have, however, been 
exceeded in faith and strength by few men. In 
my liking for a certain little damsel — a dear filia, 
who was such a pride and honour to her master. 
Ah ! I have been brave, I think, here I " 

''Thank you, Mr. Radnor. I accept aU this 
fatherly liking to the full. Now let me tell you 
my purpose. Elisha was the first to mention this 
possibility of Cornelius's cure. When I had 
thought it over, I wrote to Mr. Grayson, and 
since that gentleman passed at Surgeon's Hall, 
and has been attending lectures in Paris, we have 
corresponded largely. Durand, the eminent French 
anatomist, who was the first to test this class of 
operations for partial idiocy^ arising from mal- 
formation or incidental pressure of the skull upon 
the brain, has performed some marvellous cures ; 
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and considers that this case, as represented to 
him, presents every prospect of relief, if not of 
entire cure. Mr. Grrajson has himself assisted 
M. Durand in several of his latter operations; 
bat mj proposal is to employ in this case the 
master-hand — and to this end I will wiUingly pay 
all the expenses which may arise. For what is 
wealth, magister, if it does not serve somewhat 
towards the amelioration of human ill?*' 

"Ayl what!" he added, thoughtfully, "and 
the circle of your beneficence, Charlotte, is so 
large a one. First, the old dreamy hypochondriac 
master, with his disordered affairs; then those 
surrounding him; next, the dumb humanity 
which he loves. By the way, we must take an 
early day for our joint affairs ; and you must put 
down all I owe you, so that by degrees you can 
repay yourself out of my yearly stipend." 

*' We have no joint accounts^ Mr. Radnor — ^for 
you owe me nothing. On the contrary, the 
debts are all on my side." 

"Nonsense, Tullial We will have no jesting 
in this matter. I am a man of honour — scrupu- 
lous in the matter of debt, as you know." 

" Yes ! none better than I know Julius Rad- 
nor's virtues; but what I say is nevertheless 
true. He taught me much of what I know — he 
helped to make me what I am. When Dr. 
Waldo would have confined his niece to the 
nursery, or at a later date consigned her to the 
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tender mercies of a Miss Todd — whose French 
was bad, whose English was worse — ^he rescued 
her, made her a mathematician and a Latin 
scholar, and otherwitie enriched her with the 
keys of precious leq.rning. When I tell my dear 
old master that I value real knowledge above 
most other mortal things — that I should reve- 
rence its possession as much in a beggar as in a 
king — he will understand that the debt I owe to 
him is large — can never be paid ! " 

" Do you think so, Charlotte — is this really 
true?" 

" Certainly. I have striven already to give 
some proof that such is my recognition of an 
unpayable debt." 

" If you regard the obligation in this way, 
Charlotte, you can cancel it, to my infinite ^happi- 
ness, by — " 

He said this eagerly ; but he was not suffered 
to close his sentence. 

'^ You must not talk thus, Julius," «he said, in 
that authoritative manner which had been so 
potent in ruling Mrs. Jack, ** or I must give up 
my place at once to another. You the grave 
master — I the quiet housekeeper; this is the way 
we must proceed together. Now I let me finish 
this business about Cornelius. You must, if you 
call, spare old John next week to take his son 
into Sussex, and there place him beneath the 
care of Stephen Ash. In the autumn you and I 
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can journey thither ; and if it be then feasible, M. 
Durand can come over and perform the opera- 
tion. Perfect quietude will be necessary to 
ensure recovery, and this the youth can have in 
perfection. If the result be a cure, and Cor- 
nelius ever able to read the responses and say 
^ Amen 'in Mainstone church, think of the old 
man's pride and joy ! " 

*^ Yes I yes ! Ms joy I " muttered Mr. Badnor 
to himself, and as sorrowfully as though he, of all 
men in the world, had none. At length, after 
some moments' dreamy silenc^, he ssud quickly, 
as if his tender conscience all at once remen^ 
bered that there was such a vice as selfishness, 
"Charlotte, Wigpit can go," and, after another 
pause, he added, " Yes, you and 1 will go thither 
in the autumn — ^it will be a pleasure to me to see 
the old farm, its pleasant sea^ahore, and its sunny 
corn-fields, once again." 

Again he dropped into abstraction, and, resting 
his chin on his upraised hands, leant back in his 
chair. 

To wean him from this mood, she, when tea 
was over, the lamp lit, the room again in studious 
quietude, fetched some little books from the 
bookcase, and laid them near at hand. 

"Magister," she said, '*the little Jane will 
come again to school, if so you will. You shall 
refresh her Latin, make her a better mathema- 
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tician — instruct her in some abstract things 
that '' 

" Not in German, Charlotte," he interrupted, 
with more an expression of satire than could be 
thought to belong to so guileless and tender a 
nature as that of the Rev. Julius. ^^I know 
nothing of it. I am neither master nor scholar 
therein." 

She wisely let the jealous parenthesis pass by 
unnoticed, knowing that her rule would be 
strengthened rather than weakened by a silence 
which, when necessary, should bespeak its own 
meaning. 

"I do not need it," was the quiet answer. 
" Only to be once more a scholar in old things to 
my good master. That is to say, if he will let 
me?" 

" Let you f Does a man who has been wait- 
ing long — oh 1 how long! — to hear once more 
some hallpwed music, stay it as its first notes 
begin. Charlotte, if you talk thus, you will slay 
me. 

" I have no intention to be so cruel, I assure 
you, Mr. Radnor. If you will open the books 
— ^I have brought you some volumes of Tacitus 
and Cicero — we will begin at once. The lesson 
must not be a very long one, as I am but 
weak." 

He knew this, and he was all tenderness. He 
opened a volume of Cicero ; he laid it before her; 
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he pointed to the place ; and, when resting her 
face upon one upraised hand, thus down-looking 
on the page, he took the other in his, just as, in 
old days, they sat together, tutor and innocent 
child. So she read to him — he stopping her 
often, rather to look into her face, and hear 
her English speech, than to correct what he 
himself had long before made perfect. 

Thus the time passed by, and the house clocks 
^truck eight. They were reading together, he ex- 
plaining to her a passage in the second Philippic, 
when the study-door was suddenly opened, and 
Molly and £lisha, in great haste and agitation, 
stood before them. 

"Beg your pardon. Rev. Sir," said breathless 
Molly, dropping her profoundest curtsey — " beg 
your pardon, dear missis, but " 

" If you please, sir,'' interrupted Elisha, whose 
wrath was only fermented the more by Molly's 
respectful slowness, "you mayn't believe it, but 
that witch is here 1 '' 

"Not — not — not — " gasped poor Julius Rad- 
nor, as he rose from his chair. 

"Not Mrs. Jack?" asked the housekeeper, with 
a haughty disdain of voice and manner that was 
quite inspiring to old Elisha. 

"Yes, missis; if ever impudence was like it! 
We'd just set down comfortably by the firtf — Molly 
knitting, me with a pipe, and Jordan reading the 
paper to us — when we heard a cart drive into the 
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jafd^ and presentlj Bettj Jaek walked right in, 
and a man after her with a big box. When we 
asked her what she needed^ she didnH choee to 
answer, but, taking off her bonnet, plumped 
down in Molly's chair; and there she is, miasis, 
at this very minnit, with her feet on the fender, 
and with I daresay by this time a good jug of ale, 
and maybe a bit of cold chicken, for I see her 
looking hard at the pantry^loor. So please, 
ma'am, what are we to do ? " 

^ Dear me ! — God bless me ! " ejaculated poor 
Mr. fiadnor; ^'I do not know. The house- 
keeper .** 

"Return with Molly to the kitchen,** replied 
his mistress, firmly; and dealing with her good 
magister in the matter as though he were an infant 
in her arms. " Keep peace till I come, which shall 
be as soon as I have consulted with your master. 
80 go, and close the door." 

" 'Sense me, dear missis," said Elisha, as he re- 
treated in obedience to the stately command of 
his unmoved mistress ; " you'd better make haste, 
or she'll be right in here." 

" Jordan will have the common sense to see to 
that— go ! " 

And Elinha himself trembled at the stem and 
stately tone of voice. 

" Dear mc ! — God bless me ! — what must be 

done 1 If — if~if she knows '^ whispered Mr. 

Badnor in broken parenthesis, as he leant against 
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his chair, breathless and greatly moved. ^^ I do 
not know what to do/' he added, after a moment's 
pause ; " you must act for me, Charlotte." 

" I certainly cannot, Mr. Radnor, for you your- 
self must give her a final dismissal. Her pretence 
for annoyance is that she will take no other. 
Indeed, I cannot see of what you have to be 
afraid?" 

And her tone of voice and manner expressed so 
much latent contempt, that even Mr. Eadnor's 
sweet and pacific nature flinched beneath it. 

^^ Indeed, indeed ! I am not pusillanimous, 
Charlotte, in respect to any matter which solely 
concerns myself. But here is a secret of others — 
a dear and tender secret ." 

" I guess it perfectly, Mr. Eadnor. Neverthe- 
less, with all respect to you, I think it a very silly 
one — and the more so, as it involved others in so 
much serious trouble. If that boy and girl chose 
to get married whilst almost children — ^if the 
natural result followed — if ." 

He interrupted her, gathering her hands ten- 
derly in his. 

" Charlotte, you do not know Flora, or you 
would not talk so I Nor do you guess how dear 
the boy EUis is to me — ^next to you, who stand 
high in my human love above all other mortal 
things — I regard him, for he is brave, manly, 
and generous to a fault. So when they came 
to me ." 
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" To tell their secret," she interrupted, gently ; 
'Hhe dear old ma^ister was utterly oblivious of 
self, as he always is. It was kind of hiin, but yet 
foolish; because I think that when these important 
steps in human life are taken, truth in relation to 
them is an unalterable necessity. Besiides this, I 
consider that there ought to be no tam[)ering with 
these moral obligations of social life, and that all 
considerations but those of absolute truth are as 
contemptible as they are injurious. If a woman 
is married let her say so — ^let her have no prevari- 
cations as to name, or place, or date, for otherwise, 
though she suspects it not, she immolates her own 
reputation. In this case, if the future possession 
of property has been the motive for concealment, 
why ." 

" Not money only, Tullia — but two strange 
fathers, whose hate ." 

**Yet even here truth would have been best. 
Had I been with you, Julius, your duty should 
have not succumbed to pity. Truth is wisdom in 
all things — rigid, plain, outspoken truth. God 
rules by irreversible truth; it is His divine law, 
and will be that of man, when the knowledge of 
the latter is higher and more genuine in its con- 
ditions than it is at present. So far on this mat- 
ter. ' Now, with respect to this worthless woman, 
she knows absolutely nothing. The scandals she 
fabricated, and then sent anonymously to the 
bishop of the diocese^ related to Street End 
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House, and what I suppose was the birth of 
Flora ThornhilFs child — of the real truth it is my 
belief that she knows nothing." 

" Does she not t Is this really possible, 
Charlotte ? " asked Mr. Radnor, with undis- 
guised joy. 

** I think so, and that you may safely act 
thereon. As respects her confederate, Briscoe, I 
cannot say so much. I believe that the secret is 
well known to him; as I came upon evidence of his 
being in the vicinity of Street End House during 
a visit Ellis Thornhill made there in October. 
But there is, I should say, little to fear from him. 
His own position at the present date is too pre- 
carious — his shifts to keep up appearances to the 
last too exigent; and, what is still more important, 
Mr. ThornhilFs present condition is too doubtful, 
for Briscoe to care to interfere in matters which 
might hasten his own inevitable ruin. Though 
why he has kept this secret from Mrs. Jack, 
or how possibly it has remained unguessed by 
her, is to me incomprehensible— except on the 
principle that the cunning are always partially 
blind.'' 

" Dear me I dear me I " sighed excellent Julius ; 
"that I had only known or even guessed this 
before, what pain I and others might have been 
spared." 

" Do not regret it. If it only brought me to 
set right my Eoger Ascham's house — and he may 
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be sure that he would not have seen the little Jane 
from whom he ran had he been in prosperity — 
the evil is not without its good. Now, let this dis- 
missal be given, for once and all — ^if Mr. Radnor 
feels nerve enough." 

^^ I am brave as a lion, Charlotte I I am never 
pusillanimous, except in relation to others. I am 
going now — rest in my chair meanwhile." 

** I shall go too, Mr. Radnor, if you will give 
me the support of your arm. I want to witness 
your courage, and to be near you if that pity of 
yours comes forth to sin." 

^^ I shall have no pity, Charlotte I I shall be 
as ruthless as the long-oppressed always are when 
the day of retribution comes. Do you believe 
me?" 

" Not till I see the victory. I know that he 
who taught me has an unselfish and a merciful 
heart. Let ua go — every minute that that 
woman stays is desecration to a good man's 
home." 

He put her hand tenderly through his arm, 
and led her step by step, bearing her up as he 
would a tottering child — for she was very weak, 
and this inability touched him to the soul. So 
they went on step by step, and reaching the kit- 
chen — entered, for a moment, unperceived. 

In the interval, Mrs. Jack, stimulated by the 
pacific return of Elisha and Molly from the par- 
lour, whither she suspected, rather than knew, 
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they had been, carried bravely out her impudent 
intrusiveness. She took off cloak and bonnet, 
placed the table of ancient chicken feasts near 
the fire^ spread supper necessaries thereon, de- 
scended to the cellar and fetched ale — ^informing 
Elisha, when she came up again, that it was 
^* swipes, only fit for pigs — but that she would 
soon set the brewing right." This done, and 
utterly regardless of the wondering eyes fixed 
upon her^ she made an onslaught on the pantry — 
now an airy, capacious place, newly situated, and 
dainty wi^h an exquisite cleanliness. Herein, at 
this special moment, was certainly no chicken ; but 
there was an equivalent in goose, which had 
served the parlour dinner that day. This was 
seized upon, with divers other niceties, borne to 
the table, and the meal commenced, continued, 
and interlarded with divers laconic but impudent 
speeches, addressed severally to MoUy, Elisha, 
Jordan, and, as it so happened, to Peggy Giles, 
who had stepped down the hill on some neigh- 
bourly visit to the parsonage. 

It so occurred that whilst this human raven 
thus feasted — greedily as a Hun amidst Italian 
vineyards, or a famished Dane amidst the pleni- 
tude of Saxon mead-buckets and seething caul- 
drons — she looked before her, and saw her long- 
tried master — ^not drooping and supplicating, as 
in old days, but stern, grave, and with stature 
all erect. In fact, a perfect lion of a Julius 
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Radnor, compared to the meek lamb who had 
drooped so long beneath her sacrificial knife. 
Quailing, as it was plain to see, she dropped her 
knife and fork, wiped her mouth, hurried from her 
seat, approached her master, assumed a lugubrious 
expression of face, and made a lowly curtsej, 
though siding it off, as it were, so as not to 
include the least amount of reverence to the 
housekeeper. 

**Beg pardon, sir — just taking a snatch o' 
wittles ; for home things be so nice. But pray 
how do you find yourself I — not so well^ I fear, as 
when I did for you ; but I'll soon have things 
nicely for you. Folks as are all strangers can't 
know a master^s ways like an old servant." 

Mr. Radnor looked so sternly at her — ^with 
such an unmoved countenance — as to awe her, it 
was plain to see. 

" I wonder, woman," he said, in words of iron 
— in words so loud and clear as to be like the 
distinct notes of a bell — ^^ that you dare to cross 
my threshold — much less address me. You were 
dismissed long ago— you are no servant of mine ; 
but if it be necessary to repeat the dismissal, I 
say go ! — go at once. Of my bread you shall no 
further eat, my cup you shall no further taste. In 
the presence of the cherished mistress of my home 
-of my most worthy and valued servants, I say 
go !— or they shall thrust you out ! " 

^^ Ah I ah ! " she said, as, affecting to whimper, 
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she drew up her shawl to her eyes, " I thought 
how it 'ud be. Of course, they've pisen'd yer ears 
against me — of course they have — that Miss es- 
pecially. But — ^but, dear master, if all didn't go 
quite nicely, I will mend — I will, indeed ; please 
take me back again — nobody can do for you like 
me, for I'm sure I reverence the very ground 
you walk on — ^ay ! I can stay to-night, can't I, 
and you'll make up your mind by morn ? " 

Mr. Radnor did not condescend to address her 
further. 

^^ Elisha," he called, in a leonine voice, quite 
amazing to everybody, "give this woman her 
bonnet — Molly, take out her box — Jordan, thrust 
her forth, if she won't otherwise go in peace, and 
at once. I will have no further parley — I stand 
here till she is gone." 

Mrs. Jack was utterly amazed. He to igno- 
miniously dismiss her in the presence of all his 
servants ! Her lying accents, her crocodile 
tears, vanished unconditionally — and her wrath 
burst forth. 

" I don't want to be thrust eut — ^I'U go. Ay I 
and if you think that you are safe from the Bishop, 
I'll go to the Archbishop, and soon do for you, 
you old goose ; though more a pigeon now, with 
that Mitis at your side." 

The servants hurried and hustled her with 
hearty good-will. Elisha clapped on her bonnet, 
as a lazy housemaid an extinguisher on a candle. 
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Molly and Peggy hauled awHy at the big box 
most ardently ; and Jordan stood behind as Cheru- 
bim with the flaming sword. Go she must — there 
wa« no help for it. 

At this moment, pitying her more perhaps than 
all the others — ^for the large heart and the large 
brain are happily often divine synonyms — Char- 
lotte stepped a few steps weakly forward. 

" Mrs. Jack," she said, " spare yourself igno- 
miny. Go in peace. You are not wanted here." 

But there are ears in this world deaf, stone- 
deaf, to the gentleness and pity of exalted na- 
tures. 

" You 1 As for you," called out the fury, turning 
and brandishing her hand, "it's only a pity if my 
Sarah tried to pisen you — and cause enough she's 
had to hate you — she didn't do it right out. But, 
however, the old fellow'U have his day with you. 
He thinks to marry you, does he I He'd better 
look to Horton Wood if that's the case; for 
though Dick Wenlock was only bom and bred a 
blacksmith, he'd like my lady well enough." 

This unpardonable insult and implication roused 
all Mr. Radnor's jealous wrath. He followed her 
to the door, and bid Jordan and Elisha, in stiU 
louder tones, thrust the woman forth. 

" And if she dare cross this threshold again I'll 
prosecute her — that I willl" 

He waited till the kitchen was clear, and then 
retraced his steps with Charlotte to the study. 
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She was very feeble: her efifbrt to accompany 
Mr. Radnor, the excitement incident to this dis- 
missal of a woman who had so long desecrated his 
presence and his home, and insulted or injured all 
those who had attempted amelioration, overcame 
her at last ; she sank in her chair quite passively 
and childlike — physically weak enough for tears, 
but too proud and too full of joy to shed them. 
She had conquered — she rested from her toils — 
the olive branch was set in every chamber — waved 
henceforth at every door. 

Yet peace seemed absent from the heart of the 
magister. As soon as he had placed Charlotte 
gently in her chair, he leant against the mantel- 
piece in a dreamy, abstracted mood, scarcely 
rousing himself when Julia, answering her mis- 
tress's summons, brought in a little wine and other 
restoratives. It was only when they were again 
alone, and his TuUia had risen and was about to 
say ^*good night," that he looked up, and then 
fixedly into her face. 

" Going, Charlotte — ^why ? It is early yet.'' 

" It is ; but Mr. Kadnor forgets that I am an 
invalid. We will soon have later hours." 

" Yes, I know that I am forgetful and selfish. 
God knows how much of both to you, precious 
creature I But stay a moment ; I have a question 
to ask — speak truthfully to Eoger Ascham, as the 
little Jane he taught so well should do. There, 
lean upon me, let me support you — you are weak, 

VOL. III. D 
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and I am strong!'* As he spoke, he put his arm 
around her, with a wild and passionate tenderness 
which was undisguised. She tried to free herself 
from it ; not only because it was unwise to counte- 
nance a hope which would probably have no fulfil- 
ment — but because she, as mistress of his home, 
must be true to him, to herself, to the governance 
she had assumed, to the power she wielded ; but 
he would not let her — ^retaining her, fiercely as 
it were, for him who was so gentle. 

^* Charlotte, cease to strive with me I — ^lean 
against the old master in faith, if for the last time 
in this life ! Tell me now — close to my ear — ^if 
after I left, if, after your uncle's deaths you saw 
any one you liked — any one whom you could have 
called your husband?" 

^ There were many, many, magister, who would 
have liked to call me wife. In some cases^ per- 
haps, disinterestedly ; in many others, with a view 
to the fortune which is mine." 

'*And when you came here — ^when you first 
crossed this threshold, your liking was free?" 

She did not answer him by words ; but bending 
towards him, made his face her veiL 

^^She came, did she, with some dim, unex- 
pressed feelisg, even to herself, that she was soli- 
tary — needed ties — needed a life4ong friend t 
Had the old miaster spoken theriy it would not have 
been in vain?" 

She did not answer : she hid her face more — ^it 
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was bent down upon his shoulder — ^it was wholly 
veiled ! 

^^It u not so now, Charlotte I The idol of 
another human temple is there — is worshipped! 
Tell me, tell me truly, tell the old master in a 
word, the saddest sorrow that earth holds for 
him!" 

She pressed her face down, even more tenderly. 
Her eyes were hidden from his gaze, but he knew 
that they were dim with tears. 

Periiaps he wept too ! 

But she was not weak or sentimentaL She 
knew her duty too well to let false pity take the 
place of truth. 

^ Magister, you probe too closely, too keenly. 
We all of us hold something within our souls 
which we cherish there, as the priests did the 
sacred fire, yet of whose presence we hardly 
make confession to ourselves. So let this sacred 
place of either be sacred and unveiled ; for nature 
asks this reticence and modesty of women, more, 
perhaps, than of men. Henceforth this subject 
must be a forbidden one between us ; for, much 
as the little Jane loves, in the purest sense 
of firiendship, the dear old master, her duty and 
her truth are of higher value. Mr. Radnor, we 
can lead rare lives together — united, though apart. 
I, your daughter, your pupil, your housekeeper — 
your right hand in all things. You, my master, 
Mend, and father. I wish for no other, no 

d2 
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higher life — at least at present. And even if our 
joint existences should run thus together to the 
end, Julius Radnor knows full well that duty is 
divine in principle, divine in action, and gives to 
human souls the fruition of sublime peace. He 
knows full well that, if realization has joys, so 
also have abnegation and asceticism ; and that the 
so-called saints who prayed and fasted in Syrian 
deserts, the men and women who suffered in the 
cloisters, and, higher and nobler still — because the 
objects are higher — who, in modern days, suffer, 
and bear, and toil in unrecognised solitude, rest 
on truths which have a deep foundation in nature. 
Dear old Julius, this must be the course of things, 
except — except ^" 

She did not say another word, but, struggling 
from his embrace, went as quickly forth as her 
feebleness permitted. 

He did not attempt to stay her, for the last 
words she had somewhat unwisely uttered had 
filled his brain with new thoughts. Yet, in his 
deep anguish, in this disappointment to passionate 
love — whose growth had been so long as to be now 
a second life to him — he stood where she had left 
him, absorbed and full of griefs 

When he sat down, he was repeating over and 
over, ^^ Oh 1 had I known as much, I would not 
have hidden myself, like an abashed and wayward 
child — I would have claimed her at the beginning, 
and made her mine. My God ! if I could step 
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back upon the past, how willingly I would ! But 
a few steps, and my cup would overflow with all 
the good I ever craved, with all the human hap- 
piness I ever sought and prayed for." 

And Julius Radnor, you are not the only one 
in the solemn part we play out upon this scene ; 
for human life, when looked at truly, is a very 
solemn thing— who have wished to recall the irre- 
coverable moments of the past. The graver 
errors which darken the whole future of individual 
existence are not here referred to, but hasty 
words, hastier misapprehensions, want of patience, 
want of faith, oblivion that to-day has its morrow, 
that the causes with which we sow present hours, 
as the husbandman his field, hold their contingent 
efftcts in a far-lying future. Yet we all make 
such mistakes ; we should be prescient and rela- 
tively perfect if we did not — our will and eternal 
law would be one ; still such errors cover with 
shadows the time which is individually ours. 
They too often rob us of the wine of life, the 
fulness of existence, the perfecting touches which 
might have made us grandly human ; and we have 
nothing but hard — often unlovable — duties to 
rest on. Still, if we take them as a staff in hand 
— if we perfect them, make, them things of con- 
science, the consolation and the reward follow — 
and richer, perhaps, in their way of fruition and 
effect than mere individual happiness. Yet we 
are not ascetics — we repine even whilst we reason 
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— and evermore, whilst we are constituted as we 
are, wiU the cry rise to our Ups^ the regret touch 
our souls, the shadows darken us-^of what might 
have been, and is not I 

It snowed through the night ; it was a cold and 
frosty morning. When the housekeeper came 
downstairs, about eleven o'clock — an early hour 
for her who was yet an invalid — and went into 
the study to speak to Mr. Radnor, she caught a 
glimpse of him on the terrace outside. He was 
standing without his hat, his head bent down, and 
surrounded by his servants. She hurried to the 
window, and there, in a minute, saw what had 
summoned him suddenly from his books. Peri 
and Pearl lay stiff and dead at his feet. Mrs. 
Jack, as her parting benediction, had wrung t]|eir 
necks, and flung them beneath his windows, where 
the chance was that he would be the first to see 
them. The deed had been done early in the 
morning; for her footprints were in the snow, and 
till then Jordan and Elisha had kept guard about 
the house, lest, in her vindictive rage, she should 
fire a haystack or an outbuilding. But more 
vigilant than they, and far more cunning, she had 
waited till their watch was over, and then effected 
that which she knew would give the poor gentle- 
man a grief through all the sunny days he had to 
live. For never more would they follow his foot- 
steps, or spread out their plumage in the golden 
glory of the sun. 
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THE HOO HALL. 



Mb. Radnor took the loss of his pets greatly to 
heart — even though a greater sorrow weighed him 
down. He would miss the pretty creatures every- 
where, and at various periods through the day. 
Upon the window-ledges, near the greenhouse 
door, up and down the noble terrace, beside his 
favourite seats, at breakfast time, in the glory of 
the noon, in the falling shadows of the eve. 
Everywhere he would miss them, though he made 
but small complaint. But the result was a severe 
fit of hypochondriacism, which lasted some days, 
uid to treat which the surgeon had to be called 
in. For in vain had Charlotte sought to cheer 
him^ in vain had Cornelius's blackbird been hung 
in the greenhouse; even Goldie, though its cage 
was set upon his 8tudy«>table, and the little fellow 
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chirped there as pleasantly as might be, though 
it was winter and not the time of song, failed to 
bring a cheerful look to Mr. Kaduor's careworn 
face. Nor was old Wolf more successful, though 
he patted his master with his paws, and laid his 
great shaggy head on his reverend knee ; nor was 
Mrs, Puss, who, grown bold in these days of 
peace, came purring into the study with two 
kittens in her train. Whilst poor Fleckie, now 
solitary at feeding-time, preened herself in the 
porch unrecognised. But, treated medically, Mr. 
Radnor grew slowly better — the first sign of 
which was his renewed interest in his pets; for 
he, as well as all other men who are wise and 
good, recognised the bounty and the love of the 
Great Master, in thus surrounding us with living 
examples of exquisite fidelity, patience, and tender 
gratitude, in return for little benefits received. 

In the meanwhile, as usual, the housekeeper had 
to act. Quiet, repressive in her manner, yet 
tenderly anticipative of his wants, she, as she her- 
self grew better, resumed her ministrations to her 
old master. She read to him, walked with him, 
sat with him, headed his table ; beyond this the 
limit was rigidly though tacitly fixed. She saw 
this was necessary as well for her own peace as 
for his. Were these bounds even momentarily 
passed, a brief but stern hint that if repeated she 
would leave effected all that was dosired. But they 
scarcely ever were, anJ the days passed serenely 
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by. She was the last woman In the world to live 
a life of false appearances. To affect to be as Mr. 
Radnor's daughter, and in reality the mistress he 
was wooing, she had no such thought — she had no 
wish, at least at present, to become his wife ; she 
therefore reverenced him — his household, and her- 
self — by reticence and reserve. The good magister 
understood and obeyed, but his passionate love 
only flourished all the more in the silence thus 
enforced. 

As soon as she could be spared, Silas Moore 
fetched home his pretty wife. His account of her 
thrift, her dainty household ways, her industry, 
her tenderness to him, were all that could be 
desired ; and it was clear that his love grew by 
what it fed on. Old Mrs. Bell had paid them 
several visits, and had come out quite handsomely 
in gifts and money, so that farm and house were 
now well plenished. Her account to Silas and 
Barbie, of the strange and mysterious proceedings 
going forward at Moore Farm, where the servant 
had become master, and the master servant, were 
saddening and perplexing too ; but by Miss Eliot's 
wise advice, Silas kept aloof, and returned to his 
farm and the innocence of his daily life with his 
tender little Barbie. 

The Whitelocks had been very kind to the 
housekeeper diuing her illness ; and now wishing 
to repay their visits, she chose a fine December 
afternoon for the purpose. The carriage waited 
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at the porch, and now when she was ready she 
went in to ask Mr. Radnor to accompany her, as 
he sometimes did, for the surgeon had recom- 
mended much air and passive exercise. 

"Not to-day, Charlotte/' as he looked up 
dreamily from his book ; " if I go out at all it will 
be across the fields to the church. There is a 
paper in the vestry which I need, and if Wigpit 
be there, I can say ^good speed,' for Elisha tells 
me that he and his poor son go to-morrow." 

" Yes, they were coming up here in the evening 
to pay their parting duty. But you had better 
accompany me, for the walk is much too far, and 
you could go on to Brooklow." 

"To Brooklow, Charlotte? I cannot face 
straAgers, particularly to-day." 

"Mr. Radnor must begin. The surgeon says 
so. Now, as the good magister refuses Tullia 
nothing, because he has perfect faith that she asks 
only what is reasonable, he will get ready." 

There was a negative on his lip, but it faltered 
there, so he slowly rose, and retreated to his little 
dressing-room to change his coat. In a few mo- 
ments they were on their way to Mainstone church. 

As they passed a lane leading up to Mainstone 
Hall, they met Mr. Greene returning thence on 
horseback. He was always shy in the presence of 
Miss Eliot, and avoided her if he could ; but on 
this occasion there was no option but to stay and 
speak, as Mr. Radnor was with her. 
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"Is Mr. Thornhill worse?" asked Mn Eadnor, 
when they had conversed a few moments. 

" He is not better, and his case is one for much 
anxiety. But the matter at present on hand is 
old Pomp. As perhaps you heard, he took to his 
bed a day or two after that atrocious attempt on 
Miss Eliot's life.' At first both Margery and I 
thought that this was only some fresh whim of his 
eccentric and selfish folly, and the best cure would 
be to leave him to himself. But his health gradu- 
ally declined, and he is now extremely ill — so much 
so, as to make me think that he will never rise 
again from the bed to which he voluntarily took. 
His malady is chiefly mental, though he will 
not disclose its cause. Margery suspects it to be 
the loss of some hidden hoard he had, of whose 
accumulation she had had many silent proofs, and 
which, from bis cruel and often repeated hints, was 
laid by for the day when she should be quiet in 
Mainstone churchyard, and what he termed his 
* jolly life ' begin." 

" Yes ; the man always appeared to me the em- 
bodiment of a pitiful selfishness," spoke Mr. Rad- 
nor, in his quiet way. 

" Something much worse," replied the surgeon 
emphatically k 

There came no reply to this, for Julius Rad- 
nor was the last man to darken that which was 
already dark, and the housekeeper changed the 
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subject by enquiring if anyone were suspected of 
the supposed tbeft. 

"Certainly not the girl Sarah," said the sur- 
geon, somewhat hesitatingly, yet speaking with 
manly straigtforwardness, in behalf of one probably 
innocent, at least of this crime; "she is bad 
enough^ but Margery is unmoved in her conviction 
that the girl did not touch the money, though she 
had, without doubt, wormed out of Pomp its 
existence, as well as place of concealment. But 
every suspicion, as well as proof, points to that 
unmitigated villain — ^her father. He was harassed 
on every side for ready money, and two days after 
the theft he paid away large sums in gold, as well 
as exchanged a further sum at the chief bank in 
the county town for notes, which notes he brought 
to Mr. Thomhill. Margery suspects that the 
hoard was concealed in a large old-fashioned wig- 
box ; and such a receptacle tallies exactly with the 
fragments found by Kichard Wenlock and the 
policeman on the hearth of the cottage in Thom- 
hill Chase. No later than last night Wenlock 
and I had a conference on this very subject. But 
at present little can be done, unless we hasten — 
what must necessarily occur at no late date — and 
consideration of Mr. Thomhill's state precludes 
this." 

" I am sorry he gets no better," spoke Mr. Rad- 
nor, feelingly ; ^^ he is my patron, and was once my 
friend — and his son is very dear to me." 
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"No, in this world John Thomhill will never 
be better," said the surgeon, gravely; "his imbeci- 
lity increases, and the next stroke of paralysis he 
has, and which may occur at any moment, will 
either cause immediate death, or, what is more 
likely, absolute childishness ; for he is a man of 
iron frame, though his nervous system has been 
destroyed by a life of sensualism. And now this 
subject has been broached," added the surgeon, 
lowering his voice, as he leant over his horse's 
stately crest, " let me advise that the son be not 
far off. You are in Ellis Thornhill's confidence, I 
know ; and were he to come into this district, he 
could, with ordinary prudence, keep the matter 
secret. For we know not at what hour he may 
be wanted. As yet, the Squire will not listen to 
his being sent for, or of any interference in his 
private affairs — but an hour must come for both. 
It is well, therefore, to be prepared ; for even in 
this brief period of the valet's absence from his 
master's presence there is a change and a visible 
softening, not only towards the son, but towards 
yourself, Mr. Radnor." 

"I am truly glad of it," spoke Mr. Radnor, 
flushing a little, as he always did when a word of 
praise or kindness met his ear ; " for the rest, I 
suppose I speak in entire confidence to you, Mr. 
Greene." 

" Quite so." 

" Then I and this lady are in a day or two 
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going a little journey together, when we will make 
some arrangements with respect to what you 
name." 

" It will be well," replied the surgeon. With 
this he raised his hat, shook his reins, and galloped 
on. 

This was the first word the housekeeper had 
heard as to going any journey with Mr. Radnor, 
for he had never yet been explicit with her as to 
Ellis ThomhilFs affairs. And as she judged it 
best to let him make his revelations when and how 
he pleased, she hazarded no enquiry or question on 
this occasion. 

By the time they reached the church, the winter^s 
afternoon had so far waned as for the sun to lie 
aslant amidst surrounding shadows. Entering the 
porch, Miss Eliot found the door ajar, and as she 
pushed it gently open she could hear the shuffling 
of feet at the far end of the church, and a monient 
after the voice of the old clerk say, "Kneel with 
me, lad, kneel I " A brief space of entire silence 
followed, and then the old man could be heard 
praying in a subdued voice. The housekeeper held 
up her finger to Mr. Radnor, and thus cautioned, 
they went a little way up the aisle together. 

Yes, the old man, like Abraham, was offering 
his son to the Lord ; not as a sacrifice upon a 
sacrificial altar, but in the simple faith that He 
could lift or lessen the witless creature's heavy 
burden if He would. 
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" — ^If his senses could be again as others, then, 
indeed, would I rejoice ; he should, as his fathers 
have done before him, humbly minister to Thy 
praise within this sacred place. But as this may 
not be, still spare him to his father's latter days. 
Watch oyer him, cure his wanderings, make him 
Contented with his home, give him back to me, 
even though he be no wiser, no better than he is 
now, and I will ever praise Thy providence, O 
Lord, for he is my only stay, my only comfort, 
my only son 1 " 

Thus, simply, the old man prayed for his witless 
child ; and as they knelt together upon the step of 
the altar, the tender light of the dying day in- 
wrapping them, the idiot's face wondering, and yet 
toudied by a certain awe, they were objects of 
the tenderest interest to those who looked 
thereon* 

Retreating in the shadows, and so to the porch, 
Mr. Radnor and bis housekeeper gained the vestry 
unseen. Here they were soon joined by the clerk, 
who, having seen Elisha, thus discovered his 
master^s presence. 

"I was with my lad a bit in the church," he 
said, when he had made his obeisance to his much- 
loved master; "for my parting with him, even 
though I go with him for awhile, is a solemn sort 
of thing to me." 

"I daresay, John," was the reply; "but the 
separation may be more productive of benefit than 
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you expect. At least we will hope so. But you 
go in the morning ? " 

'*Yes, sir, and Cornelius is mighty pleased. 
He is going to take Phema's little cat with him? 
and several birds. There's been a world o' pack- 
ing going forwards, and the artless things he says 
to me is beyond belief. But if he's pleased 
• with " 

The housekeeper held up a warning finger^ but 
Mr. Badnor saw it, and looked enquiringly at his 
clerk. 

"Why, sir, though the missis bid me not tell 
you, she's been good enough to get old Amos, the 
Welton tailor, to make him a suit — ^and rarely 
proud Cornelius be of it." 

" Wigpit," interrupted the housekeeper, in that 
concise way which permitted no negative, " I must 
not have these small matters made so much of. 
Attend to what Mr. Radnor requires, and then 
follow me." She went forth from the vestry as 
she spoke; and the old clerk, unlocking a cupboard, 
searched for what his master needed, whilst the 
latter stood by in deep meditation. 

" Kind to everybody," he muttered to himself; 
" kind to almost all she comes near." The rest was 
lost in one of those inaudible sighs, unheard by 
others' ears, yet which are mighty to the heart 
which gives them forth. 

When Wigpit followed the lady, he found her 
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talking to his boy beside the porch. She was 
answering some question he had asked her. 

" Yes, the place where you are going to is very 
nice indeed — a large, old, rambling farm-house, 
with a great garden and corn-fields near at hand ; 
and not far off, the deep great sea." 
. " The sea ?— what is that ? " 

''A vast body of water, greater than any you 
have ever seen. Fish swim in it, ships sail on it, 
and it has a wide shore covered with sand and 
shells." 

^^ I shall like it — I shall like it, I am sure ; but 
something else much better." 

"What is that?" 

« To see Phema." 

" Indeed 1 Well, I hope you will be kind to 
her, and attentive to Stephen Ash, who will try 
to teach you." 

"Teach me," he repeated, with an intuitive 
touch of sorrow in his voice ; " I don't think I 
can learn — ^I could once, but that is long ago." 

" Who knows the power may come again in a 
good season? Next year Mr. Badnor and I will 
come and see you." 

** Will you ? That is nice. I like you, though 
I like Phema much better. But I may come 
home again some day, and bring her with me to 
see you at the parsonage ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Mrs* Jack won't be there ? " 

TOL. in« B 
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"Never again, Cornelius. None of us — ^not 
even the pets will ever again know sorrow on 
her account." 

" That is nice — that is nice 1" he said, gleefully ; 
" the dogs would bark, and the birds sing, if they 
knew it ! " 

Then, with that inconstancy of attention which 
marked his state, he noticed Elisha, and bounded 
towards him. 

The housekeeper's little business with the clerk 
was soon concluded, and then she and Mr. Rad- 
nor proceeded on to Brooklow. As their carriage 
went slowly up the acclivity into the village, it 
was overtaken by the far more costly one of Mr. 
Walcot, who sat therein in his habitual stately 
fashion. Austere and deeply meditative, some 
canto of the sacred poem was, without doubt, 
being mentally evolved. However, he recognised 
Mr. Radnor, ordered his carriage to stay, bowed 
stiffly to the housekeeper, and began to converse. 
Mr. Radnor, in his habitual, kind, and gentle way, 
apologized in turn for not having called upon, or 
written as yet to Mr. Walcot, thanking him for 
the favour conferred in sparing him a curate 
during his long absence, and otherwise conducting 
the service of the church; but there had been 
almost a fatal occurrence at his house, and his own 
health had suffered in consequence. 

"Yesl 1 heard of these things, and for this 
reason Mr. Colchester continued his duties. In- 
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deed, I will myself preach next Sunday morning, 
if you will attend and read prayers. But no 
doubt you find your home very attractive, Mr. 
Kadnor, and have little time to spare either for 
parishioners or friends." 

"My home is indeed blessed," replied Mr. 
Badnor, in innocent unconsciousness of the sar- 
casm veiled beneath the parson's words ; " Miss 
Waldo, for such is really my housekeeper's name, 
was once my pupil, and I her tutor ; she was the 
little Jane, and I her Roger Ascham. I was her 
Cicero, and she my darling Tullia; we are, 
therefore, as father and daughter." 

" And will continue in this happy relationship, 
without doubt," was the bitter inuendo, spoken, 
however, with the utmost gravity. " But I will 
come and see your Tltsculanum some day, and enjoy 
a serene hour in beholding this felicitous relation- 
ship. I think of building a school-house for our 
joint parishes, and wish to consult you thereon." 

" Indeed 1 " said Mr. Radnor, with a quickness, 
and in a tone of voice which betokened interest 
and pleasure. " I am really glad of this. * Better 
late than never' stands good in education as in 
other things. I long suggested a plan of the 
kind, and sought your co-operation, as you know, 
but without avail. I was too poor to stand alone 
in the matter, and you too fiercely bent against 
educating the people around us." 

" I am so still," he replied, haughtily. " The 

£ 2 
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bind to his spade and plough^ the woman-drudge 
to childbearing and the milkpail — ^what else 
they want let them receive from teachers like 
myself. But as the wolf has of late got into the fold 
— as the Mormons have been busy in the parish — 
something must be done ; and so I am told, Mr. 
Radnor, by persons of your creed, and that of your 
lettered housekeeper, that a little geography, a 
little grammar, a little history, and so on, are the 
panacea needed. But certainly not by my consent 
will these things be taught. If Hodge and Betty 
can sign the marriage register, and the former 
reckon up his ale-house score, the latter her shop 
bill — ^these, with the catechism, and some scriptural 
knowledge, are quite enough. As to the school- 
house, I will give the land, and build it solely at 
my own cost — on one condition 1 " 
Mr. Radnor looked up enquiringly. 
"Which is, that your housekeeper take an 
interest therein — superintend it — be active there.'* 
" You just now hinted," replied Mr. Radnor, 
with more than his usual quickness, ^^that she 
was one who would advocate too great an amount 
of knowledge." 

"That is possible — but — but — " here he 
painAilly hesitated — "I have little leisure, and^ 
indeed, no taste for dealing with the every-day 
questions of my flock. But she is a clever 
woman, and I could depute much to her.'' 
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The tender jealousy which slumbered in Julius 
Badnor's breast was roused. 

"I do, not think I could spare my Charlotte," 
naming her, as though speaking to himself. 
^^ She has many duties to attend to. Some are 
mine, others belong to her wealth and station." 

" Well 1 " was the irritable and austere reply, 
'^ we won't discuss the subject further here, Mr. 
Radnor. I'll call upon you. No doubt you wish 
to monopolize your housekeeper's services; but 
if I build the school-house for the services of our 
joint parishes, she must attend to it. Samuel, 
drive on. Good day, Mr. Radnor." 

The servant obeyed; but as he did so, the 
saturnine parson stooped towards the housekeeper, 
and said in a voice audible only to her ear, 

*^ Julius Radnor is more foolish than ever. I 
will save you if I can." 

" TuUia," spoke Mr. Radnor, as Elisha drove 
on, " do you wish to take any part in Mr. Wal- 
cot's proposed school?" 

^' Certainly not, magister. I dislike the man." 

^•Almost everybody does. Besides, the old 
master could not well spare — at least just yet — a 
tittle of his Charlotte's precious services. They 
are necessary to him — to his very life." 

" He need not fear their loss — ^at least for a 
long time yet. As long as the dear old master 
needs her she will stay — unless — unless ^" 
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Happily, the conjunction was a whispered one — 
the exception was buried in her own breast. 

^ That will be always — always," he whispered, 
as he gathered her hands in his, as a loving father 
might do. For her austerity had already taught 
so much. 

Arrived at the Whitelocks' cottage, Mr. Kad- 
nor would fain have not gone in. But when at 
length persuaded, the sisters' goodness and their 
winning ways soon removed his morbid dislike to 
strangers. They made tea — they showed him 
their greenhouse — their pictures — old china and 
plate — and what was still more precious in his 
sight, many old Latin and other books, which had 
belonged to their ancestor, Bulstrode Whitelock. 
Whilst he was so engaged — Judith attend- 
ing him — Miss Eliot and the younger sister 
lingered in the greenhouse. When other subjects 
had been discussed. Miss Eliot made enquiry as to 
the house Mr. Grayson had talked of renting. 

" Oh I it is already taken," replied Lizzie, with 
eagerness. « His brother from Birmingham waa 
over here a fortnight ago, making arrangements 
as to repairs and additions, and the hire of 
further land. It will be a nice though old- 
fashioned place when completed." 

^* Then Mr. Grayson is expected ? When ? — ^he 
said nothing to me in his last letter." 

" He is coming early in the spring — at least — 
at least, I think so," faltered the young girl, her 
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face all aglow, and her agitation betraying what 
she most wished to conceal. Miss Eliot affected 
not to notice these, though they revealed to her 
what was hitherto unsuspected. The subject was 
changed, and they presently returned to the 
house. 

Meanwhile Mr. Badnor and Judith had evi- 
dently been holding some confidential conversa- 
tion. It was abruptly changed, however, after 
the ladies entered, and village topics were soon 
spoken of. 

"This matter of a school for Brooklow and 
Mainstone conjointly is quite a new thing with 
our parson," said Judith ; " hitherto he has op- 
posed every scheme for educating the village chil- 
dren, whether it were brought forward by the 
gentry or by the farmers. The consequence has 
been that those able to pay the fees have sent 
their children to Losely school, which is a branch 
of that at Horton Wood. At both these, I am 
told, the method of teaching and the quality of 
what is taught are both excellent; for Richard 
Wenlock the engineer, and some others of his 
stamp, form the school committee. So far, there- 
fore, as the better class of children are concerned, 
Mr. Walcot must look to what he means to teach, 
if his school is to thrive ; for even the labourers 
are not such serfs as he pleases to think they are. 
But in fact he is an altered man. His house- 
keeper says nothing pleases him within doors 
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everything is wrong— everything imperfect ; and 
now, instead of cheering his solitude with bachelor 
parties as he used to do, he sits more than ever 
in his study, or else wanders away into the fields 
and lanes between Brooklow and Mainstone." 

" Indeed," questioned the magister, inquisitively 
and quickly for him ; for the goodness of his fine 
nature was made imperfect and thus human by 
the flecks and flaws of tender jealousy. 

But Charlotte disliked the subject, and wisely 
changed it. She spoke of Mr. Grayson, and his 
house, and his project of settling in Brooklow ; 
and then watched to see what was the efiect of 
the subject upon the elder sister. But Judith's 
replies were so matter-of-fact as to fully convince 
the housekeeper that on this point the sisters' 
hearts were not twain. Indeed, she had strong 
reason to suspect — ^from all she knew of Judith — 
that any project of marriage on the part of the 
younger sister would be — for a time at least — 
strongly opposed by her. Judith had seen much 
of unwise marriages, bad husbands; and she 
therefore — loving Lizzie as she did — would wish 
to spare her every chance of pain. But the foe 
had already entered into this little Eden ; there 
might come collision— there might come tears, 
but the elder sister^s austerity woidd be subdued, 
the younger sister^s love prevail — ^the old eternal 
laws would right themselves here as everywhere, 
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and change^ wiselj alter, the level of monotonous 
and solitary lives. 

Soon after the visitors took their leave. 

Snow and frost had come, and Christmas was 
approaching. About two days after this visit to 
Brooklow, Miss Tern made her appearance at 
Mainstone one morning quite earlj. Some far- 
mer had driven the rugged little woman thither, 
with much sorrow expressed in her face, and 
much business on her handt>. Yet she was not 
earlier than the housekeeper, who had already 
audited Jordan and Molly's several accounts, and 
now sat busy in the bay, old Wolf asleep on the 
cushions beside her; for her own affairs had grown 
into arrears during the time occupied by her ill- 
ness, and Mr. Radnor's fit of hypochondria- 
cism. 

^^ Better, dear?" questioned Hannah, in her 
quaint motherly way, as drawing off from the 
lady she held her hands tenderly in hers, and 
looked up into her face. 

" Much," was the reply. " I am housekeeper at 
Mainstone once more, and with enough duty for 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer." 

" The more the better ; busy women are rarely 
mischievous. But let us sit down — ^I have much 
to tell you, and something to ask you to do. 
Things are going on very badly at the Pool — ^very 
indeed ! " 

" In what way t " 
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^Whjy old Joel was awfully drank last week, 
for four or five consecutive days and nights. The 
reaction has now taken place, and he is more irri- 
table and dogged than they have ever known 
him. Foolishly bent on this mad scheme of his, 
of marrying Flo, he spent half yesterday in 
writing off orders to London and elsewhere — ^for 
wedding cakes, wedding gifts, and I do not know 
what else. And in the evening there was such a 
scene between him and his proud little daughter 
in Mrs. Breere*s room — ^that both I and Richard 
Wenlock, who was supping with me, were called 
over to interfere. Things cannot go on in 
this way ; something must be done — it must in- 
deed!'' 

"Certainly; but you know the truth of this 
matter.*' 

"Yes; I guessed it long ago, though I men- 
tioned my guess-work to no one. Last night, 
however, upon our return from the Pool, Richard 
told me all." 

" I think it a very foolish * all.' Truth would 
have been much better." 

"We women think so," said Hannah, '*but 
Wenlock does not. As Ellis and Flo got married 
whilst absolutely children — and the parents of 
both would have done nothing less than beggar 
them — ^there was expediency in the silence kept ; 
and this expediency must serve yet a little longer. 
If matters depended solely on the Losely Squire, 
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the chance might be taken of his extreme love for 
his little daughter to forgive her, and forget old 
and great wrongs. But no such chance may be 
risked with Mr. Thomhill, who, as yet, has abso- 
lutely refused to see his son, or permit any inter- 
ference in his affairs. And his state is not yet 
one of such unconditioned imbecility, but what, if 
he made a will, or altered the descent of his 
estate, either would stand good in the eyes of the 
law. He transacts business almost daily with 
Briscoe; and, therefore, as the time is probably 
very short during which this expediency may be 
requisite, its continuance is both prudent and 
necessary." 

"I scarcely think so — if, as I am told, Mr. 
Thomhill is a ruined man, and his creditors can 
step in at any hour. A thing they will be sure to 
do, when it is once generally known to what an 
utter Btate of bankruptcy the Squire's agent has 
brought the colliery property." 

^' But there is a future — whatever may be the 
immediate ruin, time and energetic management 
may cancel it. The estates united, the strength 
of the one will assist the weakness of the other, 
for Joel Breere is wealthy : and the larger portion 
of the Mainstone property is immensely rich in 
coal and iron — ^both as yet unwrought." 

" What ia to be done, then ? " 

" We want you to interfere,'* 

" Me I — ^In what way t '* 
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^^Why, to go at once to Theobald Baldwin, 
and beseech his aid. He can make some pretext 
of delay as to his share in Joel's foolish scheme — 
and thus defer, without revealing what is the real 
truth. This latter must, of course, be confided 
to him." 

^ Is he a true man t " 

'^ Perfectly just and upright, and what he says 
you may rely on. He is a little coarse and epi- 
curean — ^in fact, a farmer of the old school ; but 
these characteristics you must forgive." 

" May he not take my interference amiss ? *' 

" On the contrary, he will be rather pleased 
than otherwise, I think, to be freed from this 
foolish scheme, which is JoeFs, and not his own — 
and one begot of the bottle rather than common 
sense. No I He likes his ale- barrel — old Jenny, 
his cook and housekeeper, and her dishes, too well 
to care for a wife, however fairylike." 

" Knowing him thus intimately, would not you, 
my dear Hannah, or Mr. Wenlock, be a more 
fitting person to make this revelation than my- 
self. I shall be wholly unknown to this gentle- 



man." 



" Not so — ^good fame is a sure traveller. The 
truth is, Charlotte, I will confide so much to you 
— in years long gone, old Theobald and I were 
friends. This is saying enough for explanation ; 
for nothing in the whole world is more foolish 
than an old woman's recuirence to the romances 
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of her youth. As to Richard, he cannot well 
interfere — the whole of the affairs will just now, 
most likely, pass into his hands, and he wishes to 
hold aloof from any previous intermeddling. You 
see, therefore, you can essentially serve us, if you 
will." 

« With pleasure I When ! " 

^^ At once, if you please. If you will come in 
your little carriage, I wiU ride with you as far as 
my cottage. From thence the Hoo Hall is but a 
short drive, and you will find Theobald in his 
best mood — namely, after dinner/' 

Miss £liot smiled — ^put by some of her papers, 
and rose to go. 

^^ How is Mr. Wenlock," she asked, as she rung 
the bell to order the carriage, and some refresh- 
ment for Miss Tern; ^^he has not been here since 
my recovery.- 

^^I do not think he liked Mr. Radnor's cold 
brief manner in the interview or two he had with 
him. So this, I suppose^ in addition to the reason 
of his being very busy, may account for his 
absence — though you know his silent way. But 
you must come down, and spend an evening 
with us." 

" Thank you, I will — ^but it must be when the 
nights have become a little warmer, for I took 
cold in returning from Brooklow. Meanwhile, I 
will write to Mr. Wenlock — a letter of thanks is, 
at least, his due, to whom I owe my life. I am 
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only sorry that my good old master has been so^ 
rugged — ^it is not often he is so/' 

So saying. Miss Eliot hastened upstairs to 
dress. When she came downstairs, she had oc- 
casion to go into the drawing-room, and there, as 
customary, old Elisha had been in, and adorned it 
with the choicest of his greenhouse flowers ; for 
he loved his mistress, so as to think no labour or 
pains ill-spared which might tend to give her the 
slightest pleasure. She took, therefore, as she 
went forth again, a lovely fragrant spray from 
one of the vases, and then repaired to Mr. Rad- 
nor's study. He was writing — so that she stood 
beside him a moment unobserved —but presently 
he looked up. 

" Going out, Charlotte ? " 

^^Yes, magister. Miss Tern has called, and 
asked me to pay a visit." 

" Not to Horton Wood, surely ! " 

" No 1 Mr. Radnor 1 Though, if I wished to go 
there, I see no reason why I should restrict my 
liberty to act as I think fit. My business is to 
the Hoo Hall.'' 

^^ Indeed I" and Mr. Radnor looked up as 
though a load were taken off his mind. " I — I — 
only mentioned the matter because of the dis- 
tance. As it is, you will be back soon ; I cannot 
spare you for very long." 

^^ I shall be home to dinner/ she said, with a 
smile, as she laid the flower beside his hand, ^' if 
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that is soon enough. The master must not be too 
strict^ or the pupil may become rebellious*" 

" WiU she ? " he asked, sadly. 

^^ Certainly, if he has jealous thoughts and want 
of faith, where so much has been given ; or give 
way to depression at the sight of ghosts of his 
own evoking." 

'' Well, I won't." 

At that he took the flower, then her hand, 
bent in benediction over it; and when he had 
looked up cheerfully, she went. 

The carriage was descending the hill, when 
another approaching from the rear, and then sud- 
denly stopping, might be heard. Elisha, tighten- 
ing his reins, looked round, and, touching his 
hat, addressed his mistress. 

^' Beg pardon, madam, but the parson of Brook* 
low's carriage has just turned up our drive. It's 
right a pity you'r out ; for ten to one, if he sees 
master, he'll leave him in a desperate fit of 
lowness." 

^'- I only fear so, Elisha; but we must hope 
for the best." 

They had a quick and pleasant drive to Losely. 
Here Miss Tern alighted, and Elisha drove on — 
the Pool-house looking finely with its brimming 
waters, and its ancient windows gay with the 
pyracantha and ivy wreathed around them. 
There was smoke from every chimney — flight and 
warmth on every hearth, brimming cellars, and 
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laden larders ; yet dread and sorrow robbed these 
blessings of their worth. 

A lane winding up from Losely led to the Hoo 
Hall, a very ancient place, lying solitary amidst a 
vast expanse of richly-timbered meadows. These, 
sinking yalley-wise in their midst, a£Porded space 
for a magnificent garden and pool ; whilst on the 
edge stood the old house — its rearward eaves and 
gables resting on the ground, whilst the front 
looked pleasantly away gardenward. The bams 
and rick-yard were at the rear, and open to the 
fields. Alighting in their vicinity, and piloting 
her way amidst scattered straw to a flight of 
mossy steps leading down to a house-door, Miss 
Eliot knocked. A decent, middle-aged servant, 
appeared, and cheerfully and promptly led the 
way down a very long passage, thence across a 
vast kitchen, to a little parlour in one comer, and 
only separated from it by a half-glazed door, 
across the lower panes of which was stretched a 
green curtain. And herein, by a bright fire, fill- 
ing to the full a capacious arm-chair, di^ssed in 
frilled shirt, a buff waistcoat, a cut-away green 
coat, corduroys, and top-boots, with a long pipe in 
his hand, and a glass of toddy on the table, with 
his face red and his eyes sonmolent, was Theobald 
Baldwin, the very type and impersonation of a 
farmer of those days — when taxes were heavy, pub- 
lic sinecures many, and wheat at the pretty figure 
of 1538. per quarter. The servant mumbled out the 
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Jadj's.name; and the Squire^ somewhat ashamed 
to be thus caught napping, rose hastily, but with 
a great show of old-fashioned courtesy. 

^^ The housekeeper from Mainstone Rectory I " 
he repeated ; '^ well, I'm right glad to see thee. 
I ha' long wanted to do so, for thou'st a brave 
little woman to ha' £aced that old termagant, 
Betty Jafik, and got rid of her as peacefully as 
thou did'frt. But what'U thoa take 1 " for the Ber- 
yant lingered by the door. 

^^ Nothing, Mr. Baldwin, thank you. My 
business here is only to speak to you for /a few 
minutes." < - ■ 

^VWell, Jenny,^ close the door, and run off < to 
your pots and pans a bit— * but get wine and cake 
ready — a guest like this mustn't quit the roof of 
old Baldwin without breaking bread. Now, lady, 
now!" 

^'Are we quite alone, ]4r. Baldwin!" adced 
Miss Eliot, in a low voice ; ^' for what . I have to 
say reqmres the utmost privacy — ^it relates to/ Jod 
Breere's daught^." 

" Well, ay I I - think we're pretty secret — ^we 
be'ant troubled in this place with eyes and ears at 
key-holes, as thy x>ld parson .was. But if we must 
be particular secret, thou shalt come along with 
me to my old mother^s tea-room — ^there thou 
caa say what thou wilt, for nobody can hear it." 

As he spoke, he selected a key from amidst 
many others hanging on a nail in a comer beside 
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unfledged linnet • • ^ Married I the sly tit I-r— ahe 
neyer kissed me once, that she didn't. Well I I 
honour her all the more — God loye her I " This 
said, he enjoyed a long and quiet laugh — quite 
cheery and glad, as it seemed, to escape from 
what bad afaready perplexed him. Then he added, 
presently : — 

'* But I don't see how I'm to tackle old Joel/' 

^^ Cannot you make some excuse that would 
serve as a delay ? " 

He did not all at once ; but when he had gone 
slowly up and down the room a few times, his 
portly figure fiurly representing John Bull in the 
ebony-framed mirrors as it passed them by, he 
stopped short, and exclaimed, merrily :— 

^^ I have it I Please excuse me a minute— only 
a minute I " As he spoke, he opened the door by 
which he had entered; and, going forth on to 
the landing, called out-r-^' Jenny ! Jenny I " 

An answer came presently. 

^^ I don't want the wine and cake yet, but only 
to know what time i' th' new year my fit o' 
gout comes mostily on t " 

^^ Please, sir/' was the prompt answer, '^always 
two days after you've finished the last o' th' 
mince-pies." 

"Very good, very good, very good." And, 
merrily repeating these words, the Squire re*- 
tumed and closed the door. " I have it I " he said 
— " I'll have a desperate fit o' th' gout, and that 
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lad Greene shall help me< I'll begin this very 
night. Jenny shall roll a bandage round one o' 
mj legs ; and Til send a message down to old Joel, 
to say a fit o' goat's coming on, and he mustn't 
expect me to-night ; for you see I was going down 
to the Pool to smoke a pipe and hear a song.^ 
Then, with great gravity, he sat down, and said 
gently, and with the manner of the kindest 
father: — 

" Flo is a dear little lady— a real gentlewoman, 
as 'my old mother would ha' said, and fit to be 
missis up there at Mainstone Hall. Looking at 
the matter every way, and the trouble begot on 
eveify side, I don't think that a better thing could 
ha' happened than the marriage as it is." 

^^Nor I, so far as I am acquainted with its 
circumstances, and those interested. But we 
must look for no romance in the matter, nor for 
reconciliation between the two old men. These 
things are in story-books, not in the world of 
good and evil which is around us," 

" You're right— you talk sensibly ; and I hope 
this mayn't be the last chat we'll have together. 
No I you might just as well expect oil and water 
to oungle, as for the nature o' those two men to 
come together in any act of real friendship or 
forgiveness. For to spe&k my 'pinion right 
clearly,:old Joel was terribly wronged in a trial of 
which you may haVe heard." 

" Yes, I hear this on every side." 
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^^ It's true^ too. But the fault wasn't so mucb 
old John Thornhill's, as that reg'lar scamp's, Ben 
Briscoe, his agent. Not that the fellow is all 
black — the devil ain't that — but the good that's in 
him ain't been shown to those whose bread he's 
eaten. But old Thornhill jre see was wrapped 
iip too much in his missises ; and his figgings out, 
and his bettings at Tattersall's, and his journeys 
to this fashionable place and the t'other — to care 
for much ; so the colliery-works went on, and his 
cheques were honoured. Talking o' Briscoe, it's 
a puzzle to me why he, with his eyes and ears 
all abroad, hasn't guessed this business, and 
blabbed it to old Thornhill; it would ha' been 
to his interest to do so." 

^^ From what I learn, and the conclusions I 
draw therefrom, I should say that the marriage 
was hidden even from him till after the birth of 
the child. Then when that event robbed him, if 
the child lived, of all likelihood of inheritance, he 
thought it better to carry out such schemes as 
would most surely impoverish the estate, and 
those to whom it would come, than nullify his 
own gains by indiscreet revelation." 

Theobald Baldwin raised his face, and looked 
keenly at his visitor. 

"Pardon me saying so, but thou art the 
clearest-headed woman I ever come anigh — no 
wonder that thou tackled old Betty as thou 
didst, and ha' brought peace and decency to the 
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paxsdn's home. I tell thee^ this las^s a real per- 
sonal comfort to me ; for, now it's out about Flora's 
marriage, it's pretty clear that the tales that were 
abroad of Street End House ain't to be laid at 
Julius Badnor^s door. For, though I don't pre- 
tend to be myself better than other men, I like to 
think that those that profess to teach me ain't 
wolves in sheeps' clothing. So now I shall go 
back to his preaching; for, though Mainstone 
ain't my parish, I'd sat under him a good bit, and 
only left when I thought him other than he 
seemed. I'll go the very next Sunday, for his 
words will do me good — body and soul." 

"Thank you," replied the housekeeper, earnestly. 
" Your opinion is a very just one. Mr. Radnor, 
though somewhat eccentric^ is a most worthy 
man — indeed, I know no one more worthy." 

The Squire again looked keenly at her, and 
sighed. 

"Yes, yes, I think you're pretty right; and 
God love you — whoever you may be — for 
having done what you have done for his fallen 
fortunes and discredited name. As for pretty 
Flo and the lad Ellis, there'll be troubles for 'em, 
I don't doubt. But if theyll look 'em clearly in 
the face, and not be running off to f urren parts, 
a spending what bit o' money they have, whilst 
t'others fight their battles, they'll do well yet. 
The collier folks, to a man, are mighty fond o' the 
young Squire, and a world o' good he may do 
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among 'em, especially if he!!! take Diok Wenlock 
as his right hand. With him for agent and 
oigine-wright, and with old Joel's money to back 
'em, the Mainstone emeries won't ha' their like 
hereabouts." 

She rose as he ended, and prepared to go. As 
she traversed the room towards the door, she 
could but stay here and there to admire the 
ancient china, set forth in tsuch profuse array. 
' ^^Dost thou lik^ it?" said the Squire, well 
pleased to hear the praise. ^^My old mother 
shoald ha' been by — ^it was her hobby — and then 
thou wouldst ha' won her hieart. Poor soul I she's 
been dead nigli twenty years, and yet it seems 
but yesterday she went. She might come again 
to*-morrow, and she wouldn't find bowl or cup 
amiss, and never- would whilst I am living to re- 
member what she was." 

Sweet scents in bowl and jar — fragrances of 
long-gone summers — rose-leaves, and lavender, 
and marjoram — ^your quintessential essences^ 
sweet and lasting though they be, have no 
eternity like the gamered*up riches of the human 
heart I 

On the landing Charlotte stood and held out 
her hand. 

f^ I must come again and see you, Squire Bald« 
-win — if I may." 

** Ay, do— -I was going to ask it of thee, as a 
great honour and fovour. Come again, and look 
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at the old china more leisurelj ; and some day, 
when things get right with pretty Flo, Til invite 
thee all-^tbe old parson included — to take tea out 
o' th' very richest of its cups and saucers/' 

The housekeeper smiled her thanks. 

^* Ab k last word, we may thoroughly reckon 
on your aid with respect to Joel Breere ? ** 

"Ay, ay; as soon as thou art gone, Jenny 
shall look up her bandages. But I shan't need to 
wear 'em long ; for Joel will break with me, as 
thou'lt see." 

"I'm sorry for this, but " 

" I am sorry too, but the necessities o' this life 
are many. I'll serve Flo, and Jenny shall keep 
the secret." 

So saying, the Squire led his guest from the 
house to the carriage, and there bid her a very 
cordial farewell. 

On her way back through Losely, Miss Eliot 
called on Hannah Tern, related the admirable 
success of her mission, and then went home- 
ward. 

To the housekeeper's surprise, she found, when 
she reached the parsonage, that Mr. Radnor had 
gone out, leaving word that he should not be 
home to dinner. 

" Mr. Walcot was with master a long time," 
said Molly, when questioned ; " and when he had 
been gone about half-an-hour, Mr. Radnor rung 
his bell. When I answered it, and went into his 
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study, he was dressed ready to go out, but seemed 
mighty down in spirits. He said that you would 
find a note upon his writing-table ; that you were 
not to wait dinner ; and that it might be late be- 
fore he was home. This was all he said." 

Miss Eliot repaired to the study, and found the 
note. It was thus brief and strange : — 

" My Dear Charlotte, 

" Business — which, for the sake of the future, 
I must clearly understand — calls me from home. 
It may be nearly midnight before I return ; but 
do not sit up or be alarmed. Yours, 

«J. R." 

She did sit up, and it was fully midnight before 
he came. But though he looked worn and ill, as 
if, during the hours he had been absent, he had 
passed through some mental conflict which had 
cost him much, there was in his gaze a serene 
peace, such as hitherto she had rarely witnessed. 

Yet he was profoundly silent as to the cause of 
this serenity, or the business which had led him 
away from the privacy of his quiet hearth. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE CONFERENCE IN THE 6BEEN PARLOUB. 

It was a cold and wintry night, though free from 
rain or snow. The north wind blew roughly 
across the great moorland ridge, bending in some 
degree the mighty colunmar flames which belched 
forth from the vents of the larger furnaces, and 
sweeping windward the mingled smoke and 
flame from the countless heaps of smouldering 
iron-stone. Then came stretches of intense 
darkness, broken only by the lights about some 
pit shaft, or from an adjacent engine-house, or 
from the doors or windows of a cluster of 
miners' cottages. All else of the vast, far- 
stretching ridge was intensely black and void — 
the luridness gaining in effect by the great 
contrast. 

Thus, in part, the way was light enough ; but 
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where the moorland was unbroken, and still 
covered by its primitive turf, where no road or 
tramway crossed it, and where dwellings lay far 
apart, it was somewhat difficult to traverse on such 
a night, even bj those possessing local knowledge. 
A rider, therefore, passing from the far-swept 
light into one of these broad stretches of dreary 
blackness, dismounted, gave the reins to his 
horse, and slowly followed. The docile animal 
went sagaciously forward, rounded a craggy 
ridge, and his master saw before him a cluster of 
four or five cottages, from the partly-opened door 
of one of which streamed a welcome light. In a 
minute or two more the horse patiently waited, 
and the master entered. 

^^All well here?" he asked, in a loud and 
cheery voice ; for those within — a man and boy 
eating their supper at a. rude table drawn before 
the fire, and a woman stitching some coarse 
smock or jacket — neither saw nor heard him till 
he spoke. 

"Well, thank yo, Mr. Wenlock," and both 
man and woman rose. 

" I shall be glad," said the cheery voice again, 
"if you'll spare your lad and a lantern as far as 
the top of the lane ; for the night is excessively 
dark, and the ground so rugged, that the mare 
may break her knees. That is to say, if thy lad 
isn't too tired ? " 

" Not a bit of it, sir — at least to go with thee,'* 
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spoke the woinaii,aB she hurried to light and thrust a 
fragment of miners' qandle into an old horn lan- 
tern. ^^Bill was off work at six, and he's been to 
schule since. Miglitj things he's doing on his slate, 
sir — ^thanks to thee^-and his reading to fayther 
and me is better still." 

^^ Ay I wellj mistress, we are none of us the 
worse for learning - 

Then, turning to the collier, who still stood* 
he made some enquiry as to how things were 
going on with respect to work. 

^* Pretty well, sir, thank yo," was the answer, 
— ^^ wages is higher in parts, I hear ; but we mun 
be content, I s'pdse— *we ain't as bad off as them 
about the Mainstone pits; and if the maister 
don't renew the leases — ^whioh it 'pears he ain't—* 
why, things may mend just now." 

" Not renew the leases I" asked Wenlock, with 
surprise — ^^ is this true — is this from Mr. Breere 
himself?" 

"Yes, sir — one of our viewers told us/ so to- 
day. The Squire was about the pits, with the 
Lunnon gentlemen as has the leases ; but he 
wouldn't renew 'em, be said, though they tried 
hard and fast to persuade him. He said his 
daughter wur going to be married, and he didna' 
know what turn things might take, so he'd ha' 
the colliery in his own keeping after Michaelmas 
next. 

" In this case," repUed Wenlock, quickly, and 
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with a manner which plainly told that the news 
had both surprised and pleased him, ^^many 
things may indeed change for the better. And 
there is need of it here," he added, as he swept 
his hand round expressively, but kindly ; for the 
miserable dwelling consisted solely of this single 
room — a portion of it crowded with low-poled 
bedsteads, one or more of which at this hour was 
filled with sleeping children. 

" Yes, sir, it's a sorry place," said the woman, 
*Ho sarve for all, and the little 'uns many. May- 
be, if the Squire takes the pits in his own keep- 
in', thou'lt move him towards better places for 
his folks, as thou did'st my Lord Duke." 

" I am not counsellor to everybody, mistress ; 
but if Mr. Breere consults me, I'll say a good 
word, be sure." 

Speaking thus, Richard Wenlock added a few 
more kindly words, and went his way — the lad 
going on before, with the lantern spreading its 
welcome glare upon the ground. In a quarter of 
an hour they had reached one of those cindery 
lanes which led down into the village of Horton 
Wood. The time had passed quickly by — for 
the lad had been asked many kindly questions about 
his school and his work; and now, dismissing 
him with a gratuity, the enquirer mounted his 
horse, and rode quickly home. 

One of his men waited to take it. After speak* 
ing of various matters of business which had 
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occurred during his master's few hours' abdence, 
the man said in an under tone — 

" I wur to say naught of it indoors ; but about 
six this evening the Mainstone parson called, and 
needed to speak with thee partic'lar. He seem'd 
sorry thou wer^t out, sir, but he'd call again." 

" Mr. Radnor ? — really I Did he say when I " 

" No, sir. Maybe soon — ^he seemed down in 
heart, and very pale. But he's a nicely spoken 
gentleman." 

^^If Fm at home when he calls, shew him 
quietly and quickly in," was the brief reply ; and 
with this Richard went on into the house. 

He found his old Aunt and Joan, as usual, in 
the bright kitchen — ^the one dozing in her chair, 
the other knitting ; a little round table neatly 
spread with their habitual frugal supper of 
coffee and bread and butter. 

'* Thou shouldst have been in bed, old mother," 
he said, tenderly, as he pressed his lips down upon 
her white hair and wrinkled forehead. 

"Ay, ladl Tve been but poorly, and Joan 
wanted me to go upstairs ; but I couldna' ha' slept 
with the wind howling as it does, and thee out on 
the ridge." She then, after a pause, during which 
Joan placed the coffee on the table, asked sundry 
questions ; but the answers were so brief that she 
soon desisted. She only knew too well that this 
reticent humour was not to.be gainsayed. 

So the frugal meal proceeded iu silence ; but it 
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was pleasant, meanwhile, to watch the old mis- 
tress. If she defrauded herself and Joan of sagar 
— ^if she spread the batter yery thinly on the 
bread — ^proportionate was die amount of both she 
placed to Kichard*s share. She was miserly for 
his sake — in many things she. was miserly to him ; 
but, hidden under all this, the wealth of her 
human love for the stem and reticent man was 
great indeed. 

As the meal came to a close, she did not forget 
her habitual wbrdy onslaught on fire and candle. 

^^ Thou look'st tired, lad. I hope thou doesn^t 
mean to sit up wasting fuel, and candles rose 
again — ^but come to bed, as t'other folks do I" 

^^I cannot," he said concisely; for long ex- 
perience had taught him that to reason was to 
capitulate. . 

<<Well — wellj lad I" Ae said, as she rose and 
made her Way crab-like to a cupboard, therein to 
safely guard her treasures of sugar and so on, ^^ ha' 
thy own way ; thou hast broad wings, and it's a 
pity if the eagle maynH soar above the sparrows 
which chirp upon the eaves* . Thy fire's bright, 
the candle ready (as they're dearer, Joan's set but 
one), and thy letters and thy monthly parcel o' 
books be on the table." 

So saying, when Joan was ready to accompany 
her, she went her way, laying, as she passed by, 
her withered hand upon his head, as her bene- 
diction. 
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When she was gone, Richard rose too, took off 
his boots, changed his coat, washed his hands. 
Once he had been careless of these things ; but a 
change had come over him; and he had begun 
latterly to perceive that self-reverence to one's 
intellectual work adds, if indirectly, to its quality, 
and abates nothing of its truth. When once the 
abstraction, the inspiration, the "divine fire," is 
present, be the intellectual labour what it may, 
then is the true moment for an oblivion of out- 
ward things ; but, prior to this, the environment, 
the preparative process, the essential order and 
fitness, are of material account. Haydn sat down 
to compose his divine symphonies in lace rufBes 
and court suit. Titian stood before the master- 
pieces on his easel in velvet cap and flowing robes ; 
and both these men approached more nearly that 
truth of nature — the relation of effects — than 
ordinary thinkers would suppose. 

Once in the old green parlour, though its walls 
were time-stained, and everything about it, except 
its wealth of books, was sordid, worn-out, dusty, 
and askew, tiie man looked as though he had 
entered into a world more akin to him and his 
thoughts. The fire was bright, the place peace- 
ful — nothing louder or more inconsonant to be 
heard than the moaning of the wintry wind out- 
side. Here was no vulgarity — little that was 
beneath his level of intelligence, and much which 
was equal; for, stretch his hand out where he 
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wouldy was the product of some immortal mind. 
He sat down, he stirred his fire, he lighted his 
candle ; and, great as was his native humility 
of spirit, he would have felt himself kinglj in the 
divine presence of this sacred rest and peace, but 
that he soon dropped into one of his habitual 
reveries, and was lost to what surrounded him. 

And are not there moments when we all feel 
kingly in entering into the silent precincts of our 
beloved work? Whatever are our annoyances 
outside — the worldliness, the meanness, the trea- 
chery, the greed which so moves our contempt — 
here, in our better moments, they do not come. 
We utterly shut them out, as though such things 
never were ; and we summon to our presence the 
created host whom we clothe in virtues as we 
wilL Poor as we actually are, we are rich here — 
prosaic as is our daily life, imagination clothes 
everything with its inefi'able grace. We wander 
amidst the intricacies of abstract thought, and 
see lights upon the far horizon which dazzle our 
eyes. We ascend the mountain peaks of Time, 
and there behold visions which strengthen dur 
hopes in the immortal destiny of man ; and we re- 
trace our steps, free from superstition, and as 
strong as giants in our faith. Yes I these are our 
sacred precincts — these shrines of our working 
hours — ^here kings cannot compete with us ; for 
they have nothing around them so kingly I 

Wenlock was presently aroused from his ab- 
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straction by a low and feeble kndck upon the 
outer door. He was hastening to open it, when; 
his man did so, and ushered in Mr. Radnor, who 
came forward with a curt obeisance of recognition. 
Bichard made way for him, placed a chair, and 
awaited what he had to say. 

" Sit down, Mr. Wenlock," he said, nervously — 
" I have a few words to say to you, of quite a 
private nature. It may be some minutes before I 
can gather their argument together. Be patient 
with me — it is of moment to both of us you 
should." He sat down, he warmed his chill hands 
in the red blaze, he bent low and dropped into a 
momentary reverie ; he rose again, and paced, as 
it were, unconsciously the room up and down, 
his hands gathered behind him — his old dreamy 
method fully on him. 

Wenlock knew Mr. Radnor's eccentricity of 
character too well to wonder at him, or interrupt 
him as he paced to and fro ; but rising in his 
great respect stood silent, looking down into the 
fire — himself almost as abstracted, as his new 
come visitor. 

Presently, however, Mr. Radnor came towards 
the hearth, and laying his hand on the swart one 
of the engineer, said quietly : — 

" Mr. Wenlock, you know my housekeeper ? " 

"Yes," was the sententious answer. 

" You know her well, I think I " 

** As far as business has necessitated, we have 
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become acquainted; and we have met, too, occasion- 
ally, under the roof of a common friend." 

Wenlock spoke these words slowly and gravely 
— a mere looker-on would have gathered nothing 
from his serene brow, his compressed lips ; but a 
physiologist, with his finger on the strong man's 
wrist, would have told you that every nerve 
vibrated with intense emotion. 

" Being thus acquainted," said Mr. Badnor at 
length with hesitation, and with his gaze averted 
from him whom he addressed, '* I — I — ^I — ^have 
come to ask you — to beseech you — to let even 
this amount of intercourse — of acquaintanceship, 
cease for a time — for a iime^ I repeat — only for a 
time ! " 

There came no answer ; and, still more abashed 
and falteringly, the speaker went on : — 

" Because — because — I love this lady — my 
housekeeper, Charlotte Waldo. I have known 
her long — I was her tutor ; I was chaplain to her 
uncle, and librarian to the college of which he 
was Master, sir. I taught her, and whilst teaching 
I learnt to love." 

Wlien he had spoken thus, Mr. Radnor stood 
downcast and abashed, like one who had made 
confession of sin. 

" I cannot see," was the wise and quiet answer, 
" how the little I have known of Miss Eliot, or 
the little I am likely to know, can interfere with 
any friendship of your own ; or why you have 
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need to ask restraint from me^ who, comparatively 
speaking, am a stranger to the private affairs of 
both Miss Eliot and yourself." 

** I have reasons for what I ask," was the abrupt 
and nervous answer ; ^^ I ask her to love me, and 
there comes no response. I entreat her to be my 
wife, but I am told in tender words — God knows 
how tender is all she says ! — ^that so long as I need 
she will be my housekeeper, and always my dearest 
friend. But this is no answer ; and all I ask of 
you is for time, so that my entreaties, my faith, 
my daily show of tenderness, may possibly at last 
avail. I only ask brief space for this restraint — 
a year or two, not more; then I will give my 
hope up, as a life-long miser his precious hoard, 
though what will become of me in that dark 
day I know not. Richard Wenlock, you are 
a truly honest man, I know — help me in this 
matter, I beseech you." 

" Mr. Radnor, you really surprise me," was the 
apparently unmoved answer; "who or what can 
have led you to think that I and Miss Eliot have 
any mutual attachment ? We have conversed to- 
gether, read together — on a few occasions she was 
generous enough to give me a lesson in German. 
This is all — the lady or myself never indirectly 
or directly passed the bounds of ordinary acquaint- 
anceship. You have laid down a premise which 
is utterly visionary." 

"I do not, I think," spoke Mr. Radnor, slowly 
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and sadly, as he again rose and began pacing to 
and fro. "One evening, the very evening she 
blessed me in my study with her presence after 
her illness, I questioned her, and she confessed 
that when she came to Mainstone her affections 
were wholly free ; that had 1 spoken then — (ay I 
had I," was the bitter self-reproach) — " it might 
not have been in vain. But that now ... She 
obstinately refused to say more — ^very obstinately, 
for one so docile and obedient as Charlotte." 

The strong and silent man had flushed from 
brow to chin ; his iron nerves, like the strings of 
some fine instrument, would not be silent in the 
presence of the deep joy which filled his spirit 
with its glory. Even Mr. Radnor saw this, and 
his ear could but detect the change in an utter- 
ance usually so calm and measured. His opinion 
was strengthened, though he did not own it. 

" I still think you in error, Mr. Radnor," spoke 
Wenlock, presently. " You forget that I am not 
what society, at least, calls a ^ gentleman.' I am 
the architect of my own fortunes — I have been 
my own schoolmaster — I mend engine-gear to- 
day, I make a thrashing machine to-morrow. I 
have swart hands, often a discoloured face; whilst 
your housekeeper, a lady by your own showing, 
highly educated, and to all appearance wealthy, 
would scarcely, even for a moment ." 

Julius Radnor's answer was ready, because the 
expression of this doubt was expected. Rapidly, 
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energetically, almost fiercely— for him who was 
by nature so gentle and self-restrained — he ap- 
proached the engineer, and, grasping both his 
hands, said, in a voice hoarse and, from deep emo- 
tion, sunk almost to a whisper : — 

" Wenlock, you know nothing of this woman I 
My God I He only knows her unutterable genero- 
sity — her love of truth and honour wherever they 
are to be found. Such is her nature, that she will 
turn aside to seek these, no matter where. It was 
her character when a child — all generosity, all 
truth, all self-denying tenderness. Did I not 
leave all these, because their exquisiteness was too 
much for me to behold daily and to live ? Still, 
did she not find me and my broken fortunes ? — and 
has she not renewed my life — a literal resurrec- 
tion from the dead — and brought peace and puri- 
fication to my discredited hearth? Has she not 
done all this, and will she not stay ? She says she 
will — and be dutiful to me, and receive my dying 
breath — and then turn to you and express the 
love she bears! Oh yes! oh yes! oh yes! — I 
know all this — I know what the end will be; 
yet I ask you to spare me — to give me a chance, 
so that a little time and the utmost tenderness 
may strive for their effects. I entreat you, 
Kichard Wenlock, for this grace — for Charlotte is 
worthy of all patience, all tenderness — all that 
manly devotion can show her I " 
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This was panegyric, hyperbole — possibly non- 
sense ; yet a loyer spoke — a lover Ustened I 

Mr. Eadnor sank into his chair, and leant his 
face upon his upraised hands in his old dreamy 
way. 

"With all respect to you/' said Richard, 
quietly and presently, " there is some great mis- 
take in this — I cannot imagine how or why it 
has arisen. For it does not appear to me reason- 
able that, because a lady of Miss Eliot's fortune 
and position has chosen to become housekeeper to 
one whom she had long known, and to whom she 
was in a large measure indebted, she should 
necessarily turn aside to display an equal, or even 
greater show of romance to a comparative stran- 
ger, and one who the world would say was an 
inferior I " 

For a little while Mr. Badnor sat lost in 
thought ; then he said suddenly and quickly, as 
though in the words thus spoken he saw reason to 
hope. 

"Yes! yesl — you're perhaps right, Kichard. 
Charlotte is a lady bom. Her father. Colonel 
Waldo, perished in the Afghanistan war ; and she 
was brought, whilst quite a child, to Oxford, to 
her uncle's care — to that wholly very soon, for 
her mother, who had suffered much from priva- 
tion and exposure to climate, died shortly after. 
Her uncle grew to love the little Charlotte as 
much as his cold and -pompous nature would per- 
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mit. But he was parsimonious, as well as mise- 
rably narrow and flippant in all his notions rela- 
tive to female education. If left to him, the 
little Charlotte would have had scarcely the edu- 
cation of a cook or a milliner. But I saw the 
child's capacity, and understood her hunger after 
knowledge ; I therefore gave her lessons at first 
secretly — when known, under protest — but still 
continuously. At length I had only taught too 
well for my own peace. So I left — but the old 
appetite for truth remained; and when at last 
the old man died, and left Charlotte his large 
fortune, and to the guardianship of his executor, 
Mr. Simeon, she could indulge her taste to the 
full." 

These latter sentences Mr. Radnor spoke as 
though to himself; then presently he added^ in a 
broken and saddened voice : — 

'* But my attempt to draw hope from these ad- 
vantages of place and fortune is a chimera. She 
values neither, except as it tends to utility. And 
you, on your side, undervalue your position. You 
are a thrifty and industrious man — you have saved 
money, it is said — from your old relation you will 
have more. Your business grows ; and when you 
become agent and manager of the Mainstone 
collieries, which you eventually will, your power 
and advantages will be largely increased. But 
these will be no lure to Charlotte. It is your 
strength of mind, your penetrating intellect — 
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your power of body and soul she will We. I bad 
a presentiment of this from the moment I under- 
stood she came to and fro here. Your views, 
too, Wenlocky much as thej differ from my 
own — would coalesce with hers. She and 
I differ now ; I find this every day — she 
IB too daring, too far-seeing, too speculative ; she 
has notions of human liberty with which I do 
not concur. I have stood still — and she, like 
Atalanta, has run on ; and I must be content, I 
fear, to give up the race to her swift foot, the 
reason to her clear head, the foresight to her 
keen eye. Thus much I say to you, Richard 
Wenlock, because I know you are no ordinary 
man, and will not take advantage of my weakness 
and my revelation. I have reason to think well 
of you, seeing what has been your truth and pru- 
dence in relation to my dear boy, Ellis Thornhill, 
and his affairs. With Margery to ward off the 
moral corruption which surrounded his infancy — 
with me to teach him some little — with you to tell 
him austere truths of thrift, duty, self-denial — we 
have made him what he is — a fine and manly gen- 
tleman. Richard Wenlock, owing you thus some- 
thing — ^for Ellis Thornhill has no mean place in 
my heart — 1 have been thus explicit. Grant me 
my desire ; for I love my housekeeper with unut- 
terable love— with a love which in this world— 
alas, for me 1 — will have no decay. Keep away 
from the parsonage — answer no letters. Or, if so, 
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only briefly — ask or take no German lessons — let 
your acquaintanceship to appearance die. I ask 
this only for a little time, a very little time— did 
I mean continuance, I would not ask it." 

Had any other man in all the world made these 
strange requests, Richard Wenlock would — and 
very rightly — ^have either passed them by in 
silence, or laughed them to scorn. But he knew 
too well the man before him — his eccentricity, 
his hypochondriac temperament, his feebleness of 
character — ^to do other than consent, as he would 
to the request of a child. Another man might 
make use of an assumption of weakness of this 
sort to further his own purpose ; but Julius Rad- 
nor was too guileless for fraud — too honourable 
for baseness. Besides this, Wenlock saw, with an 
eagle's glance, the real truth. His profound 
logical capacity was not at fault in this most 
momentous question of his life. He perceived 
that it was simply a question of time. Mr. Rad- 
nor had not been wise — ^he had revealed more 
than Wenlock had suspected. 

Restraining his fierce — his unutterable joy — a 
joy which was, in itself, a whiriwind, sweeping 
everything before it — Wenlock said, with as much 
calmness as he could assume, though laying 
unmistakable emphasis on the latter words : — 

" I accede to your request, Mr. Radnor — for a 
timer 

This was all the reticent man said. Making 
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neither confession of love, nor abnegating his 
manly right of circamspection and silence. 

After a moment's silence, Mr. Kadnor rose to 
go ; and then it was that Wenlock found that he 
had left home on foot. 

*^ You must not think of walking to Mainstone, 
particularly at so late an hour. I will drive you — 
the ^g shall be ready in five minutes.*' As he 
spoke, they passed from the house to the yard. 
Here the man soon put the Tchicle ready — and in 
a few minutes Mr. Badnor and Wenlock were on 
their way to Mainstone. 

^^ I will not go further than the gate," said Mr. 
Badnor, as they approached the parsonage. And 
when he was set down, he added, ^^ Yon will keep 
your promise, Mr. Wenlock." 

" Certainly I For a time." 

And this promise it was which made Mr. [Rad- 
nor's countenance serene, as he entered the study 
where his housekeeper awaited him« 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AN antiquarian's HOME. 

Mr. Radnor had written some letters, and await- 
ed their answers. When these came, which they 
did, together one morning, he gathered them up 
when he had read them, and went into the oak 
parlour. His housekeeper had breakfasted, but 
her letters, with the exception of one, lay un- 
opened on the table, and her face was turned 
away towards the old oriel window. She there- 
fore did not hear or see her old master enter; 
but when he laid his hand tenderly on her shoul- 
der, she looked round, and he saw that her face 
was very pale, her eyes dim with tears. 

"My Charlotte! — my little Jane! — what is 
the matter ? " And his conscience smote him as 
he asked the question. 

** Nothing, Mr. Radnor I " — she answered with 
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flushed face and broken voice — " Nothing I " And 
she folded^ and put the open letter in its en- 
velope, and mingled it with the rest. 

" Any ill news from Oxford, or from your soli- 
citors, or the Sussex farm t " 

" No I " 

She spoke so gravely^ and so concisely, that he 
could question her no more ; so he laid his hand 
upon her head — his morning's benediction — drew 
a chair to the cheerful hearth, and began speaking 
of the business which had brought him thither. 

** If pleasant to you, my Charlotte, we will go 
our little journey together to-morrow. The dis- 
tance is twenty miles, or a little more — easily 
effected by railway — and we shall dine with my 
good old friends, Thomas and Deborah Elwood ; 
and then go a mile further, to the house of another 
friend of mine, Mr. Goldrust, the antiquary. In 
a cottage adjacent we shall find Ada Marlowe, and, 
with her, little Johnny Thornhill — ^EUis and 
Flora's darling boy. Charlotte, you once knew 
Ada well 1 " 

" I, Mr. Radnor?" she said interestedly, and for 
the time quite forgetful of whatever sorrow it was 
which had smitten her heart so sorely that morn- 
ing — Yes! I did!— if Ada Fosbroke's married 
name is Marlowe?" 

" This is exactly it I Ada's father was an old 
college friend of your uncle's, and Rector of a 
village adjacent to Oxford, at the time you were 
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a child. You and Ada met mutually at each 
other's homes, often at such lessons as those of 
music and dancing; and once Ada went with 
you and Ellen Ash to Dr. Waldo's estate in Sussex. 
Ada is older than you, and when she was about 
ten years old her father moved to a richer living 
in the north of England. Thither I went, when 
I left my little Jane so suddenly, and did duty for 
some months, whilst Mr. Fosbroke accompanied 
his wife to the south of France. Their daughters 
were left at home ; and so, going to the Eectory 
occasionally, I renewed my acquaintanceship with 
Ada and her sisters. But when I left, when I 
became inducted into this living, at the instance of 
my college, to the authorities of whichMr.Thornhill 
had applied for an incumbent, I lost sight of Mr. 
Fosbroke and his family for some years. Then, 
quite unexpectedly, one day Elisha ushered in, 
during Mrs. Jack's absence, a lady, accompanied 
by a little boy. This was Ada, who, in the 
interval, had married a gentleman of good family, 
considerable wealth, but, as experience soon 
showed, of a wholly unbearable temper and vicious 
inclinations. For some time the young wife bore 
her terrible lot unrepiningly, and hid her suffer- 
ings from her family; but when at last her 
husband's ill-usage could be no longer borne, when 
it oecame confessedly brutal in the extreme, in 
order to make her fly and leave her child behind, 
she, with true natural instinct, fled, taking her 
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little Andrew with her. Her family were, by thia 
time, acquainted with her misfortunes; but as 
their interference had proved ineffectual, bo they 
did not dare to give her shelter — lest, in so doing, 
the husband would do what he threatened, claim 
his son. From place to place she hurried, fol- 
lowed by this man — safe to-day, unsafe to-mor- 
row. At last she remembered me and my quiet 
retirement. She came, and I would from that 
moment have given her shelter, had I not feared 
the malevolence of the woman who had got a 
footing in my home. I, therefore, procured her 
a temporary lodging in Brooklow, and soon after 
hired Street End House for her, where for some 
months she was safe and happy, enjoying much 
the beautiful wooded country around. Just at 
this time Ellis Thornhill made me acquainted 
with his marriage. He and Flora Breere — silly 
children as they were — could not bear the separ- 
ation their parent's law-suit and quarrel had 
involved ; they had, therefore, met in London, and, 
at large cost, for they were both so much under 
age, got married. None knew this, not even Flora's 
aunt or mother, till it could no longer be con- 
cealed. It was then broken out to nie, and to 
the two at home who could be trusted, and 
eventually to Richard Wenlock. He advised 
temporary concealment — ^I, immediate avowal. 
But his views so coincided with many hopes and 
fears, the terror of the poor stricken mother was so 
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great, the risk of disinheritance on both sides was 
so extreme, as to lead me at length to reluctautly 
jield consent. It had then to be taken into con- 
sideration how best to conceal the approadiing 
birth of Flora's child. Ada Marlowe soon occurred 
to me — Street End House was near, its privacy 
great. Ada had been herself a mother, her sym- 
pathy for one so young as Flora might be reckoned 
on. I, therefore, revealed the circumstances to 
her, and asked her aid. It was promised at once, 
with the utmost kindness and sympathy. At the 
same time, Thomas and Deborah Elwood were 
made acquainted with the facts. Mr. Grayson 
was spoken to, and the servant at Street End 
House dismissed. Secrecy was thus ensured ; still 
Ada cotdd not act alone, as we did not dare to 
reveal the matter to any such ordinary woman 
as would have given her services for hire. After 
some perplexity on this point it occurred to Mrs. 
Marlowe to speak to Judith Whitdock, whose 
acquaintance she had made during her temporary 
stay in Brooklow. Ada's judgment of this stern, 
though good and faithful lady, was not at fault — 
assistance and advice were rendered with the 
utmost willingness and secrecy ; and thus, under 
pretext of a brief visit to her uncle Elwood, 
Flora went to stay at Street End House, and 
there gave birth to her little son. But she was 
barely convalescent enough for removal ere she 
had to return home, there to be nursed by her 
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mother and Susan El wood ; for not only did her 
father make urgent enquiry after her — as he is 
never happy unless she is near at hand — ^but Ada 
herself had to ma.ke instant and secret preparations 
to leave the house. For those of her family who 
were watchful for her had ascertained that her 
worthless husband was again on her track, and no 
further off than Losely. In her distress she knew 
not what to do, or whither to go ; but, at 
last, by my advice she repaired to Thomas 
Elwood's house, taking with her her own and 
Flora's child, to whom she had promised to be 
the tenderest mother, till its own could claim it. 
In a few days' time, and whilst remaining with 
the Elwoods, she heard of a small furnished cot- 
tage which was to let in an adjacent village ; and 
as it was in close vicinity to that of Thomas 
Elwood'fr great antiquarian friend and co-labourer, 
Mr. Goldrust, she took it, and went thither in the 
fresh name of Williams. There she has remained 
ever since, watching the children, and forming 
with the Goldrusts a most pleasant and per- 
manent friendship. She generously gives music 
lessons to Bella Goldrust, the antiquarian's niece, 
plays a rubber with his merry-hearted old- 
fashioned sister, in which the antiquary himself 
joins with great good will. It is to all these 
kindly friends I shall introduce you, Charlotte." 

" With Mr. Goldrust I think I have already an 
acquaintance." 
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"Indeed I" 

His housekeeper told him where she and the 
antiquary had met, and the pleasant conversation 
they had had together about the old Roman 
road. 

*^ All this, Charlotte, will add to the pleasure of 
the meeting. And as Ada is no longer under 
restraint as to her name and position — for her 
husband died quite suddenly three months ago^ 
leaving her, thanks to the ivisdom of a marriage 
settlement, unfettered mistress of his fortune and 
of the fiiture of her child — ^you can talk unre- 
strictedly of the past. You will find her a charm- 
ing woman — ^thoughtful and well-informed; and 
should Ellis Thomhill arrive before we set out on 
our return home, the pleasure of the day will be 
complete." 

" You expect him then I " 

" Yes. This letter from the Isle of Wight, and 
in answer to one or more of mine, speaks of his 
arrival in London to-day, and of his journey 
hither to-morrow. Mr. Morrison, his tutor, goes 
to Cambridge, and takes up his quiet residence 
there till he sees how present circumstances ter- 
minate; for part of my business with Thomas 
Elwood is relating to Street End House — ^it being 
thought advisable to prepare a home for Flora 
and her mother, in case Joel Breere is madman 
enough to put his threats in force as soon as he 
finds that his preposterous suggestion— prepos- 
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teroos mnler any ciicmnfftancc g rf flan's iiuiiji- 
mg a mail fike Theobald Baldwin caonot hare 
cfiseL Aadashkwdl — aoRidiard — hem, hem" 
— here excellent Jnfios SadiMir so stumbled and 
hesitated as for his hoosekeeper to look keenl j up 
into his fiiee— <^as it is dioii^ well that Elfis 
shoold be near at hand, eonodering his fithei^s 
prostrate conditioo and the geneial state of affiun^ 
he win join his little wife at Street £nd House, 
and alnde there as aecretlj as he can, in case 
Mrs. Breere and her child are neceaotated to find 
a new home." 

"The proportion is a good one," qmke (W 
lotte^ dioiightfbIlj,''aiid worth j of Ae dear brain 
from which it emanates. Bat is there no possilR- 
lity of bringing Mr. Thomhill to a better state of 
feefing with respect to his son, or blowing him 
the absolute necesotj of a jndidooB and ihadj 
interference in his aflbirsf " 

^I can scarcdj saj. Onlj recentlj his fedings 
were unchanged ; and, at present, Margery is so 
occnjned with her ack hnsband that little can be 
reckoned on, thoogh of her good offices we are all 
certain ; and, what is more^ that Pomp's removal 
from his master's presence is absdote gain. He 
had great inflnence over Mr. ThorahiD, and that 
of a very banefid nature." 

^ I disliked the man. Thon^ I nerer spoke 
more than a dozen words to him, or saw him above 
two or three times, I had an instinctiye feding 
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th^t he was knave, pander, and vain and silly 
fribble, all in one. But tell me, magister^ if all 
these precautions were taken to secure the secret 
of Flora's marriage and the birth of her child, why 
it came to be so well known to the discreditable 
woman who ruled your household that some child 
had been bom in Street End House ? That she 
affiliated it upon you is no matter for surprise, as 
it answered her purpose so to do/' 

" My steps were dogged, filia," he said, hesita- 
tingly. 

"By whom!" 

He paused some moments, and then, still more 
hesitatingly, he said, as he looked trustingly up 
into the serene face of his housekeeper, " By one 
whom I do not like to name to you, my beloved 
Charlotte-" 

"The girl Sarah?" 

" Yes." 

^^ I can fancy this. She made an extraordinary 
revelation to me on the day she and her mother 
were dismissed from the upstairs chambers, to the 
intent that she madly loved you, and, in conse- 
quence, lobked upon me as her rival. It was a 
strange avowal, and I naturally treated it with 
the silent contempt such a statement, coming from 
such a quarter, desei*ved. Even regarding it from 
a purely virtuous point of view, I call to mind 
those cold, stony, deceitful, lustM eyes, and think 
Buch a woman incapable of what I call love — with 
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its fidelity that can know no change — with its 
disinterestedness^ acknowledging so little of self." 

^^ Yety abating from her random language, I 
think she spoke sincerely. As far as her low 
nature is capable of attachment, I think she is to 
me, though the confession does me no honour. 
Had it been possible for me to have responded to 
it— could I have forgotten my beloved pupil, her 
innocence, her high aims, her winning manners — 
what is more, could I have been oblivious of self- 
respect, and given to my conscience an everlasting 
remorse — ^this girl would have regarded me even 
then only for a time, and forsaken me for some 
one else when novelty had waned. Still, with all 
this — still, worthless as she is in a moral point of 
view — a mere heartless voluptuary, living only for 
sense and things of sense — ^I can yet fancy this 
girlish liking for me surviving to the end, the 
one redeeming trait, almost the only one, in a life 
of worthlessness and sin. I think, reasoning from 
other premises than the one that nature is not 
wholly corrupt, that this will prove so. here." 

The housekeeper shook her head. ^^ The sen- 
timent may be reverted to, because all else are 
dead — or rather because it is the strongest 
memory of uncorrupt days. It will be a peg on 
which to hang the last morbid throes of an utterly 
selfidh nature. As a woman, I have no belief in 
such women ; like heartless sensual men, they 
have neither a past nor a future — ^they have highly 
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adaptive faculties — nothing more ; and when one 
form of sensualism decays^ another takes its place. 
They either become drunkards, or the malignant 
satirists of those unfortimate enough to be their 
friends ; the last are the most corrupt — they envy, 
they malign, even whilst they proffer their Judas 
smiles, or Judas hand." 

Mr. Radnor listened — looked up more than 
dnce into his housekeeper'^s earnest face ; and, after 
a considerable pause, he said in his old accustomed 
dreamy way — 

" You are right, Charlotte, in saying that these 
sort of women have adaptive faculties. This girl 
had. When her mother brought her first before 
my sight, incidentally as it were, a more innocent, 
unconscious, simple child, at least as far as 
appearances went, cannot well be conceived ; she 
shrank, as it were, from the most commonplace 
notice ; still I often found her lingering about — by 
degrees she stole as it were into my study, to 
bring me, say a childish handful of flowers — food 
for my poor Peri and Pearl — some bill or letter — 
a glass of water — or a biscuit for luncheon ; then 
she began lingeringly to look at my books — and so 
from step to step, till I, unconscious of danger, 
proposed to teach her. She was my housekeeper's 
child, I thought, and I should be only fulfilling a 
duty in so doing. Her wonderful adaptive 
faculties here had play, so far as they went, but 
they had neither depth nor intrinsicness ; even by 
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unconscious assimilation her manners softened 
and improved — ^her reading became fluent — ^her 
handwriting elegant — ^but beyond these, and some 
small smattering in general knowledge, she could 
not go. Facts, if even she remembered them, she 
could make of no practical account ; arithmetic, 
beyond the easiest rules, she could not learn ; 
grammar and geography, teach as I would, were 
but as a confused mesh of ideas in her mind. I 
soon found that I had no more to teach, unless I 
could turn ballet or music-master. I had arrived 
at this point, and was considering how best I 
could hint that I could teach no more, and that 
I wished to revert again to my accustomed 
privacy, when the revelation that I was dealing 
with the passions of a woman in the form of a 
child broke suddenly upon me. Tacitly, by 
manner first, then by words, then by most 
passionate demonstrations ; I was awe-struck — I 
was scared, as it were, by the horrors of an 
unexpected tempest. It was loathsome to me to 
find that my unconscious tenderness to a child 
had been accepted as an adoration to a woman ; 
it was terrible to me to find so much unconscious- 
ness — ^so much art — so much intuitive impulsive 
passion, in one whom I had thought guileless in a 
remarkable degree. Then the adaptive facul- 
ties I saw had not been used with a view to any 
useful end, but simply as a means of gaining my 
attention, and remaining in my presence, as a hold 
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over me for futare purposes. In my sight was a 
girl of fourteen ; appealing to my senses was the 
conscious knowledge of a woman of forty. I 
could not bear this — it revolted all which was best 
in my nature. I reasoned with her^ I forbid her my 
presence, but for a time unsuccessfully ; like the 
Syrian saints, or the Hindoo devotee, my 
temptations were many. But not to dwell 
further on this odious subject, my austerity, and, 
what was more to the purpose, my threats, pre- 
vailed. Dismissed from my presence, with all the 
scorn I could give expression to, the girl for a 
time haunted my footsteps in the garden — in the 
fields — through the woods; she seemed always with 
me. And thus it was I suppose that my visits to 
Street End House were observed, and enough 
gathered from eavesdropping to acquaint her some- 
what with what was passing in the house. She might 
have arrived at the truth had she remained, but 
seeing at length that I was wholly proof against 
her wishes, she suddenly absented herself, and re- 
turned no more, at least to my visible cognizance ; 
though as time wore on I had proof sufficient 
that she was again an inmate of my house. But 
so long as she kept from openly annoying me, I 
was content." 

^^ I hope, Mr. Radnor, that we have seen the 
last of her, as well as of her mother. But great 
art must have been used by the latter in conceal- 
ing this girl's companionship with you; for 
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Elisha seems to have known little or nothing 
about it." 

^^ No I the woman, her mother, for purposes of 
her own, had taken to treat Elisha as an outdoor 
servant — ^never entering the house, he knew little 
of what occurred within ; and my commands that 
he should return to his old duty of attending 
upon me were amongst the means I found suc- 
cessful for securing my presence from undesir^ 
able intrusion." 

From this point the question reverted to other 
topics ; and when these had been discussed, Mr. 
Rd.dnor returned to his study. 

They started early on the following morning — 
the weather being cold, but frosty and clear. 
From the station, beyond the Abbey of St. John's, 
they went twenty miles by railway to a somewhat 
hilly country watered by a noble river. At the 
station here a roomy chaise, driven by the old 
servant in gray^ awaited them ; and the distance 
not being great, they were soon traversing a wide 
gravel road, leading through a strip of rough park 
land to a simple old-fashioned country house. 
Here they were welcomed by old Thomas El- 
wood and his deaf sister Tabitha — both habited 
somewhat in the dress of Friends, though not 
belonging to that communion. They were Inde- 
pendents, of that old-fashioned school who, in 
things outward, retained some of the customs of 
the past and some of its best mental charac- 
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teristicsy enlarged by the greater liberality of 
modem opinion. 

Till the time of dinner there was much to see 
of interest to the visitors. Old Thomas showed, 
with great unction, his collection of Saxon an- 
tiquities ; for, unlike his friend and brother anti- 
quary, Mr. Goldrust, whose tastes were all Roman, 
his predilections were purely Saxon. He had 
much to show of value — coins, rusted swords 
and spears, the umboes of shields, remnants of 
leather-work, fibulae of rare gold- work, copper 
vessels, mead-buckets and Saxon glass. Richer 
even than his antiquities was his fine library of 
Nonconformist literature. Here were the rare 
tracts, the sermons, the devotional pieces of men 
who did so much towards the liberation of human 
opinion ; and yet, when their own day of power 
came, were themselves persecutors. Here were 
letters of Milton, of Cromwell, of Cartwright, of 
Eliot, Vane, and Marten, and books which had 
belonged to Milton's pupil and friend, old Thomas 
Elwood'^s ancestor. Here were other relics of these 
illustrious men; but most did Julius Radnor^s 
fingers tremble, when old Thomas weighed them 
down with some ponderous folio, the issue of the 
presses of the Low Countries during the persecu- 
tions under the reigns of Elizabeth and James. 
Many of these books were precious alike to 
churchmen and dissenters ; they had been penned 
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in dungeons, where, or at the stake, their writers 
had perished. 

Deborah Elwood, having no taste for either 
literature or antiquities, had yet one pursuit not 
without its value. She was a great collector of 
fossils, ^principally from the Silurian formation 
around her home ; and the results of her solitary 
rambles during the summer months had been valu- 
able to more than one of our most eminent geolo- 
gists. Though old Thomas took no personal interest 
in this pursuit, he had yet turned lapidary and 
furbisher on its account, and to his hand was due 
the nice arrangement of the contents of the large 
glass-fronted press which filled up^ one side of 
their warm and comfortable drawing-room. Ta- 
bitha helped to show her treasures, holding them 
in her hands, and lifting up her wasted, cadaverous, 
abstracted face in that watchful manner so pecu- 
liar to the very deaf. Next she exhibited her 
exquisite needlework, the result of those silent 
hours she and old Thomas passed together — he 
on one side of the hearth with some Noncon- 
formist folio, she opposite to him, happy with her 
dexterous needle. 

An hour after a nicely-served dinner, which 
showed Deborah in the new light of as ad- 
mirable a housekeeper as her sister Susan at the 
Pool, Mr. Radnor and his housekeeper, accom- 
panied by old Thomas, prepared to go onward— 
Tabitha never leaving home during the winter 
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months. Avoiding the ordinary modes of egress 
from his house, old Thomas opened a large closet 
in his dining-room, pulled some shelves which 
were fastened to a concealed door, opened it, and 
through this, by a series of narrow passages, they 
reached a distant door, which, opening out at the 
rear of a large woodstack, was unseen. Yet, 
otherwise, it was wholly unnoticeable. The rear 
of the house being of ancient date, was built of 
laths and mortar, and to a certain disposal of the 
wood-work the door adjusted itself. It was thus 
secret from all but the inmates of the house. 
,This passage was, as old Thomas told them, the 
product of former days of persecution, and had 
been, doubtless, often useful. Indeed, such places 
of secret egress and ingress were quite common 
in all the more ancient country houses ; and this 
one, though rarely used except in relation to Mr. 
Eadnoi^s or Ellis Thomhill's visits, had probably 
been of service in keeping safe the secret of 
Flora's marriage and the existence of her child. 
If Briscoe or Mrs. Jack had even watched Mr. 
Radnor to the house, they had discovered no 
egress thence, till he retraced his way homeward ; 
and thus the clue to further knowledge had been 
broken. 

The woodstack opened upon a solitary path, 
hidden by a garden wall ; this again into a wood 
of considerable extent. Crossing this obliquely, 
a narrow by-road led them thence into an ordi- 
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nary highway, and this at do great distance into 
a small village of scattered houses. Though the 
gloom of the wintry afternoon was near at hand, 
and the moon had not yet risen to light up the 
frosty atmosphere, enough could be seen of 
cottage, farm-house, church and garden walls, to 
shew that there was something peculiar about the 
place. Here jutting from a wall was a deeply 
sculptured block of stone — ^there in parts about 
the church cropped out the flanges of Boman 
tiles — a steep lane or two leading down to the 
noble river sweeping onward near at hand, was 
marked off by pediment and broken column. 
They were in fact treading Watling-street, and to 
the right and left — ^feet beneath the soil — lay 
the foundations of a once populous Boman city. 

Pausing at no great distance from the church, 
old Thomas opened a wicket in a low stone wall, 
and went thence by a flagged path towards a 
wide-spread cottage, looking somewhat like a par- 
sonage, though it was not. A good-sized lawn, 
broken by flower-beds, lay between it and the 
street ; and here, had there been light enough, 
curious old specimens of Roman pottery would 
have been seen, imperfect and mutilated for the 
larger part ; but in summer their deficiencies and 
fractures were hidden by luxuriant masses of ge- 
ranium, mignonette, and heliotrope, about which 
throughout the live-long day hummed a crowd of 
hungry bees. Ere a servant admitted them, 
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they could hear the sound of a voice and a 
piano, and when they were ushered into a plea- 
sant sitting-room, they saw a lady seated at a 
piano, a girl standing beside her taking a singing 
lesson, whilst on the hearth-rug lay a young boy 
asleep. Lamp or candle there was not, but light 
enough was shed by the glowing fire. 

When the ladies met — Ada, a woman of about 
thirty, dressed in slight mourning — there was the 
kindest greeting, for they knew each other 
instantly. The little company presently gathered 
round the fire, and there was pleasant talk about 
former days. Charlotte admired Ada's boy ; and 
this brought up the subject of his mother's 
marriage, and the many miseries she had en- 
dured till death had broken the bond of so much 
wretchedness. 

"Yet I should not perhaps complain,'' said 
Ada, " seeing that through all my wanderings 
and enforced solitude I had my little Andrew 
with me. Yet he might have been snatched 
from me at one time, had not I remembered and 
sought our old friend Mr. Radnor. His kindness 
to me then is irrepayable — unless I could have 
done what you have, Charlotte, and brought 
peace and renovation to his hearth. It was some 
time before I understood the wretchedness and 
contamination by which he was surrounded. 
But just then I could not stir to do good — ^I was 
in bond to my own sorrows; and now, when I 
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might step in, a ^ood fairy has forestalled me* 
But perhaps Mr. Radnor would have permitted 
no one else to do what his housekeeper has 
done?" 

" No 1 " he answered, gravely and quietly, 
— ^^ none but my little Jane could have righted 
her old master. I should, with my eccentric 
oddness, have rebelled against any less tender or 
judicious rule." 

^^ In this case^ Mr. Radnor, Charlotte must not 
leave you. A lady with so good a fortune has 
many temptations to lure her away ; but this is a 
nice country, and if marriage is to be ultimately 
thought of, some one worthy enough ean be 
found, I daresay." 

^^I do not want her to leave me," said Mr. 
Radnor, sadly. ''It is her own fault if she 
does." 

"No! no," replied Charlotte, quickly. "I 
have no thought, at least at present, of leaving 
the magister. I have already settled down to a 
long life of housekeeper's duty ; and when Mr. 
Radnor gets tired of me, and bids me go, I will, 
and not till then." 

Charlotte changed the subject by asking after 
Flora's child. 

" Yes," spoke Ada, " we should have had little 
Johnny here ; but the truth is, Mr. Goldrust sent 
for him after his afternoon's sleep, as he often 
does. So I bid Johnny's nurse put on white 
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frock and red shoes and cany him ; though as to 
the condition of the former I will not answer, if 
Mr. Goldmst chances to carry him into his work- 
shop — a thing he often does, though under special 
protest not to do so this afternoon. But the 
good antiquary is so specially oblivious of ordi- 
nary things, as to probably forget it the moment 
he closes his workshop door." 

^^ It is strange, with his tastes, that he loves 
children," said Charlotte ; ** the past and pre- 
sent have little in harmony with each other." 

"Well, ordinarily speaking, children are not 
popular with Mr. Goldrust. It is not upon 
record that he ever took to one before — though 
in simplicity and truthfulness he is almost a child 
himself. But he has taken to Johnny immensely, 
and Johnny to him ; and only the other day the 
child, tiny as he is, stole out of the garden and 
tried to make his way to the Goldrusts' house. 
He is a favourite with Miss Goldrust as well, 
and my friend Bella here loves him as much 
almost as I do." 

Chatlotte had already noticed Bella's pretty, 
girliBh, gracefal figure ; and now that Ada's words 
referred to her, she regarded her more earnestly 
still. Her face was very lovely, rich in its ex- 
pression of a woman's gentlest nature, and Char- 
lotte^s heart warmed towards her even whilst 
she looked. 

"As there is nothing to restrict your move- 

YOL. III. I 
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ments now, Ada," said Charlotte, ^^you most 
come and pay us a visit at Mainstone ; and if this 
young lady will accompany you, I shall be glad. 
To ask Johnny is of course out of the question — 
but I suppose you can delegate your trust to 
others whilst you comet " 

^^ Oh I yes ; Mr. Goldrust and his sister will be 
only too glad to have Johnny to themselves. But 
we must refer the matter to his papa, whom we 
expect to-night." 

" So Mr. Radnor told me, yesterday. We both 
propose that Ellis shall return with us to Main- 
stone. With ordinary precaution — for our ser- 
vants are all most trustworthy — ^he might remain 
with us quite unsuspected for a few days ; indeed, 
till Street End House is brushed up and put ready 
— a matter of possible necessity, seeing how things 
are tending." 

^^ Ellis will be pleased to do so, I am sure ; for 
he thinks greatly of Mr. Radnor — quite as much 
as he does of Richard Wenlock — and that is 
highly indeed, for never did man prove a truer 
and wiser friend." 

Charlotte made no reply; and as it was now 
time that they should be with the . Goldrusts, 
Ada and Bella threw on their shawls, and the little 
company set forth. 

The moon had now risen, lighting the lawn with 
its frost-tinged shrubs, and masses of broken pot- 
tery. Lighting still more refulgently, wherever 
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it could penetrate the shadows, the green old 
churchyard, with its gray and quiet parsonage 
in the rear — and, ascending walls, and porch, and 
belfry, and gables, brought out into greater con- 
trast the rudely-wrought relics of Pagan days and 
Pagan handicraftsmen and soldiers. Out in the 
village street, wide and with diverging roads, one 
or more being narrow lanes, descending to the 
great ford, these relics of a long-gone age were 
still more palpable. In the wall of this pigsty 
was set a Roman millstone ; this plot of flou- 
rishing winter cabbages wafi fenced off by the 
stray relics of the columns of a temple ; the gables 
of that cottage were rough with the outstanding 
flanges of Soman tiles. Vandalism had been 
painfully officious — a Roman city had served to 
supply the most ignoble needs of many generations 
of the boorish cultivators of the soil. 

The road again narrowed into the ordinary, 
width of Watling Street — dwellings ceased, and 
tall, bare hedges divided on one side the fields of 
an adjacent farm — on the other, riverward, the 
shrubberies of a country-house. As they drew 
near this, old Thomas led Miss Eliot to a gate 
opening to the fields, and bid her look at some- 
thing in the distance. She did — and there, loom- 
ing against the clear cold sky, was a vast frag- 
mentary, shadowy object. It looked like part of 
a great wall, the wreck of a citadel or a public 
granary. There it was — old and mysterious — no- 

12 
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body knowing preciaely what it had formed; 
nothing, in short, concerning it, except that it was 
Boman, and all that stood above-ground — ^there 
were relics enough beneath of a once very po- 
pulous city, which Dane and Saxon had destroyed. 
Crossing the road, and turning through a white 
gate, the little company soon stood upon an ex- 
tensive lawn lying in front of Mr. Goldnist's 
house, and descending by a steep acclivity of 
garden and shrubbery to the river. Mr. Radnor 
himself must show Charlotte this scene ; for what 
was architecture, even when its relics belonged to 
something finer than Roman architecture ever was 
in Britain, to this sublime work of the Divine Ar- 
chitect himself! A river, wide as the Thames at 
London Bridge, sweeping onward far below, ordi- 
narily in great volume, but resting here and there 
beyond the reach of its mid-stream, in vast and 
silent pools; these in summer made more solemn by 
the thick shadows of old and overarching trees — 
but which now, standing bare agai;ist the wintry 
sky, cast down the tracery of their knotty branches 
like the cordage of a ship. Here again were 
shallows fordable in summer-time-^and there a 
rapid formed by blocks of lichen-covered stones, 
their waters turned to molten silver as they 
scintillated in the heavenly light. Small aits or 
islands, some high and bare, some crowned by 
wood, added stDl greater beauty to the majestic 
river, as it twined its snaky way through a far- 
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reacliiiig valley of undulating field and wood ; and 
thuB, whether near or far, where it seemed to flow 
out from the shadows of dark hills, or lose itself 
in the dreamy distance of frosted fields — the 
scene was very beautiful. And this was still left to 
man, though the legions of the Caasars had passed 
away — though feudal ownership had loosened 
its iron grasp, though all of to-day was in its turn 
to give place to the great oblivions of to-morrow. 
The serried hosts of humuiity pass by in their ge- 
nerations, yet these gifts of the Eternal are for all, 
as they are for one. 

Returning from the Ettle winding-path from 
which they had viewed this scene, they traversed 
the moonlit lawn, to see the fragments of columns, 
friezes^ and entablatures which enriched it, and 
then entered the house ; which thus towards the 
garden had the appearance of sundry summer- 
houses joined together. But the little octagonal 
hall, airy and lightsome to a fault, at least in win- 
try days, was brimful of mortaria, vases, and 
lamps, on shelves, beneath heUvy-laden tables and 
in presses. Then opening hence was a lightsome 
parlour, in which tea was set, and where beside 
the fire, in a capacious chair, slept a rubicund old 
lady. This was Miss Goldrust* 

^^ We won't wake, aunt," said Bella, holding up 
her finger ; " or the nighf s rubber will not go off 
satisfactorily. Let us seek for uncle, for he's in his 
workshop after all.'^ 
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She led the way as she spoke, through a side- 
door to some passages, at the end of which was a 
flight of stone steps. At the top of these opened 
a door into a smoke-discoloured, littered room, 
wherein Mr. Goldmst was caught in the act of 
filing a Boman coin he had bought that day of a 
chawbacon. In utter oblivion of the spotless 
frock and ruddy shoes, little Johnny sat perched 
before him on the dirty working-bench, well 
amused with the handful of denarii he was rat- 
tling, to his own great satisfaction, in a small 
copper vessel of some sort ; and to this, as though 
unconscious of the din, Mr. Goldrust hummed the 
burden of one of Macaulay's exquisite songs of 
ancient Rome. It was an harmonious, though a 
contrasting picture — the grave, dreamy man, in 
cap and blouse, bending over his work ; and the 
merry little child, as busy in his way, as though 
the din was music, and all the world was listening. 
According to custom, Mr. Goldrust heard no one 
enter. 

'* Uncle ! " spoke Bella, reproachfully. 

"What's the matter?" was the slow answer 
from the yet unawakened antiquary. 

"Uncle, do you not remember that we have 
company this evening, and that you promised not 
to come into the workshop orbring Johnny near? 
See how dreadfully his frock is dirtied already I" 

And Bella, pressing forward, took up Johnny, 
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who, thu8 stayed suddenly in the din he was 

^^ Dear me I " said Mr. Goldrust, now quit€ 
himself, as he looked round and beheld his amused 
visitors, " I really forgot you were coming — ^but I 
am heartily glad to see you. Excuse my blouse 
and cap, and Johnny'^s frock, I hope no harm is 
come to it." 

^^ Only this and this," said Ada, as she took 
Johnny and kissed away his tears. 

Mr. Goldrust, looking penitently, beheld 
grimy streaks innumerable ; whilst in the inter- 
stices of the pretty foliage wrought by Deborah's 
or Mrs. Breere's patient needle lay, thickly strewn, 
the filings of metal wrought in the mints of Roman 
Britain. 

But Johnn3r's frock was soon forgotten in the 
kindly greetings on every side. So spared the 
lecture he deserved, Mr. Goldrust departed to 
wash his hands, and put on a presentable coat, 
whilst his friends returned to the sitting-room. 
Miss Goldrust was by this time awake, and a 
very cheery old lady she proved, though a great 
enemy to antiquarian pursuits. Bella made tea, 
and Johnny was kissed by everybody; and, 
armed presently with a lump of plum-cake, he 
crawled round to every chair, and left testimony 
of his presence in crumbs and stray currants. 
The cake done, he sat down on the floor and 
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kicked off his red shoes. Carrying these in tri- 
umph to Mr. Goldnisty he was not content till he 
had been lifted up on to the antiquary's knee, and 
the red shoes were buttoned on again. 

Tea oyer, the rubber began, as soon as Char- 
lotte and Mr. Goldrast had talked over their 
pleasant meeting near Street End House. As 
the former did not like cards, she and Ada sat 
beside the fire and talked; whilst Mr. Radnor, 
finding some rare yolume on the book-shelyes, was 
well amused. About eight o'clock carriage-wheels 
were heard approaching the house. Old Thomas, 
detecting the sound, threw down his cards and 
said, ^^ There is Ellis." And scarcely had he spoken, 
when the room door opened, and in the young 
man came. He was warmly welcomed, especially 
by old Thomas and Mr. Radnor. Both called 
him their ^^ dear boy," with husky yoices that told 
their own tale. But warm as was Ellis Thorn- 
hill's greeting of his old tutor, his eye and ear 
were all for his child. He seized Johnny with 
avaricious love, kissed him, tossed him to and fro, 
tenderly repeating as he did so, "How's mamma?" 
" How's darling Flo t" "I wish we had her here." 
As many listening did. 

Cards were no further thought of. They ga- 
thered round the fire and talked the young man's 
prospects over, as only very earnest friends would 
do. The solitary hall, his sick father, the patience 
and goodness of Margery, the lessening days of 
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her worthless husband, the trials of poor Flo, and 
the obstinacy of the Squire, were all subjects 
which had earnest words. 

Listening or conversing, the housekeeper was 
quick to see how much that was valuable in 
thought and purpose Ellis Thomhill had ac- 
quired from him who hod been so long his friend. 
The manly, straightforward courage with which 
he meant to face the difficulties lying immediately 
at hand belonged more to Bichard Wenlock than 
himself. 

"Till Street End House is ready — till fires 
have been lighted, and the place warmed and 
aired — do you not think you might come to us, 
toy dear boy I " said Mr. Radnor, as the evening 
waned. " Our servants are trustworthy, and 
Oharlotte would be your truest friend." 

The proposal was gladly accepted — as, with 
only ordinary precaution, Ellis Thomhill's resi- 
dence at Mainstone could be kept as secret at one 
place as another, at least for a few days. So, at 
nine o'clock, when the Elwoods' chaise came to 
convey Mr. Radnor and his housekeeper to the 
railway statiotk, he took his place beside them. 
To go to Mainstone was like going home to the 
house of the tenderest father. 
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CHAPTER V. 



STOBMS. 



Squibe Baldwin's unexpected fit of the gout had 
outlived the Christmas festivities and the last 
mince-pie, and was still reported as not ^^ a bit 
better." At first Joel Breere had accepted this 
visitation of his old friend's enemy in perfect 
good faith, and had ridden over to see him and 
drink the bottle of wine he was not supposed able 
to drink himself; but now, as the days went by 
without appearance or report of amendment, his 
suspicions were aroused ; and, sinking into sulky 
indifference, he ceased to send messenger or ride 
to the hall, as was his habit — ^indeed, he ceased 
to go out at all. He kept up an incessant watch 
about the house and premises, was here and there 
when no one expected him, kept Flora almost con- 
stantly in his presence^ and, to fortify his mind 
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against the suspicions which haunted it, he had 
hourly recourse to the bottle — thus increasing the 
irritation of his temper to an extent hardly bear- 
able to those around him. 

^^ If those women upstairs/' he said to himself, 
" are plotting against me — if they think to have 
that lad Ellis up and down, they shan't, and 
won't." And they, in their turn, said to one 
another, ^^If Joel goes on much longer in the 
way he is, he will go mad, or we shall do so, for 
our lives are utterly wretched." But Flora had 
to bear a heavier burden than them all. More with 
him — more exposed to his acerbity — constantly 
annoyed by his suspicions, questions, and more 
suspicious vigilance — conscious that her husband 
was at hand, and utterly unable to even speak 
with him, though he waited hours for her in such 
close neighbourhood as Miss Tern's cottage, she 
was inexpressibly wretched. Her step grew 
lagging, her face was pale, her spirits vanished. 

" Ay, I suppose thou'st fretting after that lad," 
was her father's remark ; " but thou may'st go on, 
and fret thyself into thy grave, if thou likest, for 
him thou shalt never have, nor shall he come 
anigh this place whilst I have Ufe to watch the 
d(5ors. His father deeply wronged me — he ha' 
got land and pits that be as much mine as the 
flesh on my bones — and it's what I'll never forgive, 
come what may." 

At length, after some days of fine weather. 
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there was a change, and for hours the snow fell 
incessantly. It wrapped everything in its white 
folds, it hong heavily in thick clouds, it filled the 
air, and, falling ceaselessly against the window- 
panes, brought November darkness to the January 
noon. There was gloom everywhere, and most of 
it where people had troubled minds and anxious 
hearts. 

And they had these in that fine old opulent 
house of Losely, where every hearth was warm, 
and every cupboard full. The servants stole 
about noiselessly, and with anxious, listening ear, 
for they loved their young mistress too well not 
to dread, on her account as well as their own, 
their master^s drunken fits ; and upstairs the poor, 
nervous, sickly lady, and her watchful sister, heard 
even the creaking of a distant door with a pained 
attention that occasionally became agony when 
the cause of any unusual noise was not instantly 
resolvable. 

After drinking through two of these gloomy 
days, the afternoon of the third beheld the same 
gloom and the same debauchery. Making Flora 
sit with him, he yet rarely spoke, and for hours 
all that was to be heard was the crackling of the 
fire, the dropping of the cinders on the hearth, the 
tinkle of the glass against the bottle, or the leaves 
of the book she wearily turned, or the needle she 
monotonously plied. Dinner he had had none — he 
refused to eat any — and thus the afternoon 
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waned, the snow falling, the gloom gathering, the 
mysterioufl stillneas of all things within and withr 
out the house being so dreary, as for dreariness to 
amount into solemnity. 

At length, after sitting for full an hour, more 
like a log of wood than a breathing, sentient 
creature, with his bloodnshot gaze fixed on the 
distant window, he suddenly started to his feet 
and clenched his hands. 

" D — this weather 1 " he said, fiercely — " I can 
bear no more of it. One might as well be watch- 
ing a million wenches plucking geese at Michael- 
mas time, as such a snow. It sears one's brain — 
it does — ^fall — ^fall — fall — d — it. I must be up 
and doing, or I shall go mad. Yes I Til go to 
him 1 — ^m know the truth, and then r 

^* Go 1 — ^where, papal " — ^his little daughter tre- 
mulously asked^ for her fears suggested that, in 
his madman's ftiry, it might be to Mainstone 
Hall. 

'^ Why I to the Hoo Hall, to be surel Til see 
to the bottom of that old rogue's pretences ; for I 
believe he's no more a fit o' the gout than Dash 
his pointer. No ! — ^it^s some trick at which you 
women are helping. And d — me, if it is, 111 
turn that old Susan and the missis out of doors — 
that I will ; and as for you, miss, 111 lock you up 
till I can marry you to the fir^t honest fellow 
thaVU be troubled with such a chit." 

^^Papa," she answered^ with her old serenity — 
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the serenity of one who knew that things would 
come right just now — ^^ all these suspicions exist 
only in your own brain. As we have already 
told you, none of us have seen Mr. Baldwin since 
he was last here." 

^' You mayn't, but you have your go-betweens 
— that fellow Wenlock amongst others. But I'll 
worm the truth out before I come home again. 
As to you, if you think to use the time mean- 
while against me, you shan't, for I've noticed 
your pretexts to get across to that old woman 
Tern. No! I'll make sure of you whilst I'm 
gone. You shall go into the gun-room, and wait 
there till I am back again — be it to-night, or 
to-morrow night." 

"This is contemptible, and absurd of you, 
papa. The gun-room is no place for me. I am 
no child, and I will not be treated with indignity," 
But her old accustomed show of pride had no 
effect upon the irritated drunken man. He made 
no verbal answer, but, clutching her by the arm, 
began leading her roughly across the room. 

" Papa 1 1 say ! " she said, as she turned up her 
whitened face to his, " do not do this — do not let 
there be a breach between us; if you put this 
indignity upon me, I will, upon your return, quit 
your house for ever ! " 

He Duly laughed — that irritating, contemptuous 
laugh so characteristic of the idiocy of drink — 
and, still clutching her, threw open the door, and 
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led her into the hall. The servants^ anxious and 
watchful through these sad and gloomy dajs^ 
gathered together from various parts of the house 
as the sound of their master'^s loud and angry 
voice met their ear ; but none saw fit to interfere. 
Not so much because they dreaded the drunken 
man's ferocity^ as that their little mistress held up 
a warning finger. 

*• If you can possibly help it," she whispered, as 
she passed them by, *^ do not let mamma know of 
this. Make some excuse, or she'll be terrified to 
death." But he overheard these words, and with 
mocking perversity he bawled out : 

^^Nol Go and tell the missis that Tve taken 
care of her daughter till I come back again. And 
when I do, if I've found things as I suspect them 
to be, m turn her and old Susan out of doors, be 
it night or day." 

He did not stay to see how indignantly his 
servants looked ; but, pushing his little daughter 
forward to the gun-room, unlocked the door with 
the key he had brought with him, and, thrusting 
her roughly in, re-locked the door upon her. It 
was nothing more thim a large closet set round 
with gun-rests, and with cupboards for holding 
gunpowder, and other sporting materiak ; its only 
window was high up towards the ceiling, and it 
was destitute of warmth and comfort of any kind; 
but, resolved to accept the probation quietly, she 
wrapped herself up in one of her father's coato 
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which hung against the door, drew forth a low 
box, and, sitting down, patiently awaited the 
result. He should never treat her so again, was 
her quiet resolution. 

Presently she heard him call for his horse, and 
when it was ready, and he had been into the 
cloak-room and put on a warm outer coat, she 
heard him ride away — not so much by the half 
audible sound of the horse's hoofs upon the 
snow, as by the violent swing of the gate as he 
passed into the highway. 

Once there, he rode madly onward, utterly re- 
gardless of the still falling snow, or the white 
waste which lay deep upon the road. Through 
this he floundered, slowly where the waste deep- 
ened into drifts ; but still so strange was it to 
see a gentleman out on such an evening — a gen<^ 
tleman like Joel Breere, who had servants to do 
his bidding — that where a cottager or farmer 
stood by his door, or was out upon some unavoid- 
able errand, he wondered to see the Loselj 
Squire force his way through such a storm. As 
he turned from the high-road into the lane — in 
summer-time so pleasant and shadowy — which 
led up to the Hoo Hall, he met a labourer who 
had been plodding his way to some distant sheep- 
fold. 

"Excuse me. Squire," said the man, respect- 
fully, as he edged sideways into a driflt to make 
way for the floundering horse, " but thou'lt find 
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the lane uncommon difficult to pass. I'd turn 
back, sir — there's more snow commg, and the 
night's mighty wild." 

" Mind thy own business I " was Joel's gruff 
answer ; ^^ when I ask thy advice I'll take it, and 
not till then." 

So saying, he spurred his horse onwards 
through the whitened waste — plunging often to 
the saddle-bows into the vast drifts which here 

■ 

and there choked up the lane. Still he made 
his way, though slowly, for the moon had 
risen and was a guide; and just as some 
church clock was Btriking eight he came in sight 
of the ancient farm-house. It looked pleasantly 
enough as it stood out in the clear gray atmos- 
phere — ^the festive smoke curling upwards from 
its twisted chimneys. There were shadows about 
the bam and folds, but glimmering amidst these 
was a light, and, as he approached it, he could 
distinguish a man with a lantern. The Squire 
dismounted and called to him. 

** Robin, is that you ? 

"Ay, sir." 

The man came forward with his lantern, and 
its light disclosed a rough farm-servant, with a 
manner strikingly deferential. The truth was 
that Joel Breere knew some knavish trick which 
this fellow had perpetrated in respect to a basket 
of game he had been intrusted by his master to 
bring to the Pool. Joel had forgiven him, 

VOL III. K 
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though with the threat that if ever he did the 
like again his master should be informed of it. 
So, from this date, knowing the rod held over 
him, Robin was especially civil to the Losely 
Squire. 

" Master^s gout no better I — eh I '* 

" They dunna say so indoors," was the covert 
answer. 

" Don't say ! — ^no, it's nothing particular after 
afll" 

" I shouldn't say it wur, sir ; there be a ban- 
dage round his leg, but maister had a jolly lot o' 
goose for his dinner yesterday, and not a bottle 
o' doctor's stuff ha^ come anigh the place." 

"Of course not — I know it's shamming. 
Come, can thou tell me what it's for, and who's 
at the bottom on't ?" 

" I dunna think I 'xactly knows, sir." 

" Come, make a guess — and here's a shilling for 
thee — who's been anigh here? That fellow 
Wenlock, eh I — or the old Mainstone parson?" 

"Not 'xactly them, sir, but that grand miss 
from the parsonage ha' been here a time or two, 
and maister and she allays go to the old missis's 
parlour upstairs to talk their bis'niss over. On 
course you know who I mean, sir — ^that miss as 
has been setting the old parson to rights, and be 
going to marry him one o' these next days, if 
all that's said be true, for he's desperate fond on 
her." 
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Another time the Squire would have relished 
this piece of news, for he was as fond of gossip as 
any ale-wife — but he was too wroth and his 
brain too muddled to care for it now. 

"Let him marry or not, it's nought to me," 
he said, angrily. •* Yes 1 I knew there was some 

d d plotting in this thing — but I'll see to the 

bottom on't. Here, have a care of my horse till 
I come back again.'*' 

He threw a shilling into the man's hand as he 
spoke, gave up the bridle he was holding, and 
stalked heavily towards the house. The man, 
seeing his intention, became alarmed, and hurried 
after him. 

*^I dunna know, sir," he said, ^*that thou canst 
see the maister to-night, he ain't 'specting 
company, I'm sure." 

But Joel, taking no notice of what he said, 
stalked forward through the snow; not to the 
old porch, but to a wicket in a low garden-wall. 
This with difficulty he opened, and, wading his 
way through the snow, made to a distant window, 
cheerful with the mingled light of fire and 
candle. Here, through the leaded casement he 
beheld his old friend Theobald Baldwin, in the 
full height of a winter night's enjoyment. His 
leg^rest kicked aside, pipe and newspaper in his 
hand, and, as tacit testimony that his old enemy 
had either not been present or had lately re- 

k2 
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treated^ a glass of whiskey-punch steamed by his 
elbow. 

Maddened at this sight, and fully conscious 
that for some purpose or another the Squire's 
illness had been all a sham, Joel retraced his 
steps, and, refraining from entering by the garden 
front, went quickly to the low porch, and there 
knocked loudly. It was some time before his 
summons was answered, and then by Jenny. But 
Joel did not condescend to address her : stalking 
past her, he made his way to the Squire's room, 
where — leg on rest, punch gone, bandage on — sat 
the Squire. 

" Well, old friend," said the latter, holding out 
his friendly hand, " I'm glad to see thee — thou'st 
been a long time coming or sending, nigh three 
weeks or more ; I began to think thou had'st for- 
gotten that there was such an old fellow in the 
world as me." 

"Thou'^st still the gout, hast thout" asked 
Joel, savagely. 

*' Well, I be but poorly — ^leastways, Jenny tells 
me so," spoke the Squire, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

" Poorly! — ^why, I tell thee, Theobald Baldwin, 
thou art the greatest sham that ever lived. Ten 
minutes ago I was at that window, and thou wert 
well enough, and a merrier man than I. What 
art thou doing this for? — what's the sham fort — ^is 
it that thou mayn't marry my Flo t " 
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The good^ honest old man saw that the truth 
was out, and that he must face it. But he re- 
solved to do this good-temperedly, seeing the state 
Joel was in, and that for Flora's sake he would 
procrastinate, even if he could do no more. 

'^ I do not know if I am a greater sham than 
other men. As to marrying, Tm in no particular 
hurry just at present. Flora and I can wait, 
summer or autumn will do." 

"It is a lie, thou'rt plotting with my people, 
helping them towards her having that lad Ellis ; 
but she shan't ! I'll see her safe with six feet of 
earth above her in Mainstone graveyard afore she 
shall come to that I " 

" You talk nonsense, Joel ; come and sit down, 
and let Jenny get thee a fresh Broseley. I've 
nothing to say against having thy pretty flower — 
only I want time. Maybe after all she won't have 
me — she never said she would — and if it's the 
Lord's will that she's to have the lad, she will, in 
spite of thee or me. Come, sit down, a fresh 
barrel has been broached since thou wast here last." 

" No I I'll never taste bit or drop again with 
thee; and as to thy breach o' promise, the law 
shall see." 

'^ Law I thou talkest like a madman, Joel ; thou 
hast had enough of it, one would think, for one 
man's life. Come, I've been ill, and all I ask is a 
little time. Thy Flo is a pretty flower, that I will, 
with God's help, deal justly by." 
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Joel laughed — Ids old irritating laugh. ^'Justlj? 
— ^thou shalt never have her now, to deal justly or 
unjustly by. But the land Til not give up — ^IVe 
got a lease on it — I've spent money on it, and Til 
ha' ray profit, come what may." 

'^ That you shall have, Joel Breere, and without 
quarrelling. Thou art as good a farmer as I, and 
an old friend — though strong-headed, ay, and often 
wrong-headed too — and thou shalt ha' justice from 
me. Come, sit down, and take the pipe that 
Jenny's holding." 

He took it, but only to snap it in twain, and to 
dash the fragments in the hearth. He then, mut- 
tering something about plots, and those who aided 
them, strode from the room, more like a madman 
than a reasoning being. In the extreme stillness 
of the night they could hear him call for his 
horse, and ride his way into the silent snow. 

For a few moments the Squire paused thought- 
fully — then he said to his confidant Jenny, who 
stood not far off with her knitting — 

" I canna think how Joel's come by what he 
knows. He's picked up that some one's been here, 
by his manner." 

" It mun be Robin, sir," replied Jenny ; " the 
fellow wur a talking to some one a bit ago — ^when 
I went to fetch the cat her lick o' milk out o' the 
dairy. He's a long tongue, sir — you be knowing 

that." 

" Ay, Jenny ; and what's more, I don't like hid 
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ways; the com, and many t'other things that's 
missing, don't go without hands. Weill say 
nought — ril pay him off on Saturday night, and 
another man shall wear his shoes." 

Thus meting out his justice, Theobald Bald- 
win resumed his pipe and newspaper. He was 
not a man of anger, and this little ruffle to his 
serenity passed by like a leaf upon a stream. - 

Joel made his way homewards as quickly as he 
could, though that was slow enough, for the snow 
had not ceased falling. At a public-house he had 
to pass after emerging again into the highroad, he 
stopped his horse for a few minutes, and called 
for spirits and water : this drunk, he spurred his 
horse on with restless haste. When he reached 
his house he dashed wildly in, without staying 
even to shake the snow off his garments. In the 
hall he was met by Aunt Susan. 

"Joel! why did you lock up the child!" (Flora 
was always a child in old Aunt Susan's heart.) 
" She will be half dead with cold — and Mary " 
(meaning Mrs. Breere) "is crying bitterly. It was 
cruel of you — ^most cruel! It was some time 
before we found out where she was ; and then, but 
for Flora's own entreaties, we should have had 
the door burst open." 

"You would, would yout" he said, grinding 
his teeth. " Well, Tm coming to attend to all of 
you presently. And," calling to a servant, " bring 
in glasses and hot water." 
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He entered the parlour as he spoke, and, 
throwing off his hat, took a bottle of spirits from 
an old buffet. Of this, when the servant had 
brought in what he had asked for, he drank 
tumbler after tumbler, standing up, and rubbing 
his hands meanwhile. 

At length he seized a candle, and took his way 
furiously upstairs — his very sisters, who had done 
so much towards imbittering his life and home, 
trembling as they listened to his. steps. Entering 
his wife's chamber with the same mad energy, he 
approached her couch with menacing gestures. 

" Come," he said " come, thee and old Susan 
ha' done thy last piece o' work. I said, if I 
found thee plotting against me, I'd turn thee out 
o' doors ; and so, by God, I will — winter's night 
though it be ! " 

" Joel," said the gentle lady, for nothing could 
rouse her meek nature against the husband she 
yet so fondly loved, " I or mine have had no 
plots against thee. You ^" 

" I tell you you have ! " he bawled, " I tell you 
you have I I'm just from that old rascal at the 
Hoo, and he's gone from all his promises. And 
that fine miss — pretty miss, I s'pose — that's up 
at Mainstone, coddling old Eadnor, ha' been thy 
go-between." 

"I've never even seen the lady, Joel. But 
you're not yourself — ^let Flo come to us, and then 
go to bed — we can talk better to-morrow." 
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" I won't — we can't ! I ha' aaid the thing, and 
I'll do it ! Tom," he called, with increased fiiry, 
as he dashed back to the landing, '^ come up wi' 
you, and bring Ned the carter." 

The men came up readily, for they had been 
listening with beating hearts at the stairs' foot. 

** Come," said Joel, as they entered, " give a 
hand, and take the missis down, and out o' the 
house — when she's there, she ra'appen'll tell 
thee where she'll like to journey to." 

But the men stood gazing in utter astonish- 
ment, and made no sign to move. 

" Joel," said the poor lady, quietly yet firmly, 
** if you do so mad' a thing as to thrust your 
twenty years' wife out of her home on such a 
night as this, you will live to be sorry, I'm 
sure." 

" Sorry — ^I shan't I I'm past sorrow of any 
sort. Tom, move away — ^it's getting late." 

** We canna," they said in a breath, " the missis 
has been varry good to us ; we canna, sir, and she 
a poor stricken lady." The carter, who had lived 
with Joel more than twenty years, did more than 
hesitate — ^he cried like a child. 

"D ye I" said Joel, with uncontrolled fury, 

^^then move aside and let me do it. A short 
warning shall be yours." 

" We canna help it, sir," they said again in a 
breath, ^Hhe missis ha' always been mighty 
good to us, and we canna do her wrong," 
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As thongfa saddenlj endowed with the strengih 
of Hercules, he drove the men from the room, 
and bid them go. Hien seiang the conch with 
its frail burden, he bore it down the wide stair- 
case, and so into the hall, where he set it down; 
then flinging open a door which led ont on to the 
lawn, he lifted it up again, and took it forth. To 
his undying shame, unless there is palliative in the 
fact that he was mad from drink, he set his 
burden down, though it was snowing — ^though the 
snow lay deep, and the wind was piercing cold. 
Never, except in the mildest summer weather, had 
the poor lady left her room for many years ; and 
here she was unsheltered and uncovered on a 
January night! The man was mad indeed! 

She was groaning — for even slight movement 
gave her dislocated limb great pain ; but deaf to 
this, as it seemed, he laid his hand roughly on her 
shoulder. 

** Now, missis," he said, " I ha' done what I 
said I would, if thou went'st against me in the 
matter of Flo ; for it shall be the death o' one or 
all of us, if she has that lad. And now, thou and 
old Susan can go where thou pleasest ; the girl TU 
keep to myself." 

The wife made no reply, only groaned more 
audibly — and feebly drawing his cruel hand down 
towards her lips, pressed it to them. It was an 
inexpressibly tender act — and he only too well re- 
membered it. 
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But at that moment, in his mad oblivious cruelty, 
he left it unrecognised; and drawing his hand 
roughly away, staggered back to the house. 

Again he went wildly upstairs to seek Aunt 
Susan, but she was gone. In the interval she had 
gathered up a blanket and shawls, descended by 
the back stairs, and, calling the men to her aid, 
hurried to the spot where Joel had set down his 
stricken wife. 

" Mary," she asked, as she threw a shawl around 
her sister, and the men, with the tenderness of 
women, placed the blanket about their stricken 
mistress, " what had we better do ? It would be 
madness in us to attempt to return to the house, 
for Joel is locking the doors. The men had 
better carry you over to Hannah Tern's — she will 
give us all a shelter till to-mqrrow, when we can 
send for Mr. Kadnor, or Thomas and Deborah." 

" Yes, we will go — Hannah is a kind friend — 
but not till we have seen about our darling child. 
Joel, if in his senses, would die for her ; but, my 
God I to-night he is mad with drink — mad I or he 
would not have shamed himself as he has done I" 

*^No — no — ^missis I" reasoned the men, " mais- 
ter won't harm the young lady, he be too fond on 
her. Let us be liftmg thee to the old missis's 
over the way — thee'st dying wi' cold." 

The poor lady spoke so low that they could not 
hear her answer. So Susan, making impatient 
signal of assent, they lifted the couch up very 
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gentlj, and bore it onwards. Joel had set it 
down on a spot comparatively clear ; but the men, 
as they crossed the lawn and went round the pool 
by the carriage-road, waded knee-deep through 
the snow. 

Bolting the door afler him as he returned to 
the house, Joel repaired again to the parlour, 
poured out another tumblerful of spirits, and 
drank it off this time without water. He then 
rummaged in his pocket for the gun-room key, 
and, seizing a candle, went forth into the hall. 
Here he unlocked the little room and peered in. 
His daughter was at his hand, even as he looked, 
pale, terror-stricken, but calm ; for she had over- 
heard much which had passed, and guessed his 
shameful act. 

" Papa," she asked, quietly — ^f or experience had 
taught her the power which calmness, even if as- 
sumed, has over the drunken — "what have you 
done?" 

" Why I what I said a long time I'd do if my 
plans were interfered with I I've turned thy 
mother and old Susan out o' doors, and they shall 
never enter again. Til ha' no plotting about that 
lad Ellis I He shan't ha' thee, nor a sixpence o' 
my money I So we shall be at peace now — and 
Sophy and Harriet can see to the house, and 
leave thee still the lady I love to see thee. Come ! 
we shall have peaceful days now; and on the 
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strength of these, thou shalt come in and sing thj 
old father a song whilst he smokes a pipe." 

*^ Song I" she said, in a voice that, drunk as he 
was, never again left his ear. Then, just as he 
had grasped her arm, and was opening wide the 
door to make her pafis, she freed herself from the 
restraint, and, bounding past him, was across the 
hall, and so into the kitchen, before he could move 
round to follow. He made the attempt, but in 
vain ; for as he reached the kitchen door he reeled 
and fell, and lay there till his groans brought his 
sisters from their distant parlour, where they 
plotted mischief, but kept carefully aloof from any 
of the woe it brought. 

The kitchen was empty ; but as Flora passed 
from it into a cloistered passage which led to the 
dairy and elsewhere, she was met by two women- 
servants. Both were crying bitterly. 

'^Master, ma'am, ha' turned missis and missis 
Susan out o' doors. He carried the couch out him- 
self, and set it down in the snow ; but Tom and 
the t' others are taking her very gently across 
to Miss Tern's. The moving sorely hurt her, 
for a minute ago she was groaning terribly I" 
Flora made no answer, but, only still more wild 
with terror, bounded forward. In tender pity 
they tried to hold her back. 

" The snow is very deep, miss. Let us carry 
you, or fetch your snow-boots and a shawl." 
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^^No, no! Let me go — ^mammal I must be 
with her I" She shook off their tender, restraining 
grasp; and, utterly unconscious of all impedi- 
ments, was in Miss Tem^s cottage almost as soon 
as the men had reached it, and had set down their 
burden in the warm parlour. 

Hannah and Susan were lifting aside the blankets 
as Flora entered. She hurried forward, and was 
overjoyed to see that her mother, though greatly 
stricken by pain, was conscious. She knelt down 
— she put her arms about her — her presence, she 
knew, would help to lessen physical and mental 
pain better than all else besides. 

" Darling mother, don't be grieved. We'll go 
to Street End House and make a home there." 

" Yes," was faintly whispered, " I can be happy 
there with you and Susan. But your father I — 
how sorry he will be when he is once more in his 
senses, and can think this matter over! Poor 
Joel — his remorse will be so terrible !" 

Poor lady ! No greater bitterness than this 
crossed her lips, or touched her gentle heart. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A CBOSS LAID DOWN. 

The early morning brought two yisitants to Main- 
stone — Margery and Miss Tern. The latter, 
burning with indignation, came first, just as Char- 
lotte, Ellis, and Mr. Kadnor had sat down to 
breakfast. 

'^I am glad you are here," she said, in her 
abrupt way, to Ellis, after she had volubly re- 
counted the events of the previous night, " for I 
think it is high time to put an end to this foolish 
secrecy about your marriage. Things couldn't be 
worse than they are were even Joel acquainted 

with it r 

" None can regret it more than I — ^none could 
have suffered more on its account," was Ellis's 
reply ; ** and had there been no other will than 
my own to consult, secrecy in relation to our 
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marriage would not have existed a single instant. 
But, beside Joel, there has been my own father 
to ." 

" What of him t A spendthrift man of fashion 
— an old man aping youth — a, man living by the 
labour of a large population, yet ruthlessly con- 
signing their interests to the hands of a worth- 
less and extortionate knave. Forgive me/ Mr. 
Ellis, that I speak wannly and plainly ; but I am 
an old friend of Richard Wenlock's, and know, 
through him, how ruthlessly the Mainstone col- 
liers have been hunted and ground down by 
Briscoe I" 

"Yet if the truth be really sought back," 
spoke Charlotte, in that firm, quiet way of hers, 
which was always so effective, " it is the interest 
of these people which has been the first point of 
consideration throughout. On this rests all which 
has followed. The Mainstone estates are not 
entailed, and Mr. Thomhill, if he so willed it, 
could bequeath them to whom he pleased. In 
default of his son, Briscoe would be his probable 
heir, not only because the latter has obtained 
and exercised for a length of time a most per- 
nicious influence over Mr. Thomhill, but because 
he was, prior to the birth of little Johnny, the 
heir next in succession to Ellis. So, you see, if 
prudence has dictated secrecy so far, its continu- 
ance for a short time further is, I think, to be 
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seriously advised, at least tiU Mr. Thomhill's 
precarious state is brought to a definite issue." 

Further words were stayed by the entrance of 
EUsha. 

"K you please, missis/' he said "Margery's 
come up from the hall to ask master to go and 
see old Pomp some time towards evening. He 
ain't asked partik'lar to that effect ; but he sinks 
so fast, and groans so desperately, that Margery 
thinks that if master were by — as though by mere 
kindness — just to see how he is, he'd lighten his 
heart a bit, and so die easier, Poor thing I she 
looks like death herself, from grief and watching." 

" Did you tell her Mr. Ellis was here ? " 

But even whilst Charlotte asked the question 
the young man had risen and gone forth; and the 
next moment Margery could be heard weeping in 
the adjoining room, partly from great grief, partly 
from surprise tod joy. 

" If anything in this wide world could comfort 
the poor soul," said Elisha, in an under tone, " it 
is the young master. She loves him better, I'm 
thinking, than many mothers love their sons." 

Elisha lingered, and, warned to secrecy, was 
consulted as to ready means of preparing Street 
End House for the reception of Mrs. Breere, who, 
though very ill that morning, wished to be re- 
moved thither as soon as might be. Presently 
Ellis returned, followed by Margery. Very 
YOL. III. L 
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lowly was she In maimer and spirit, and more 
stricken and woe-begone in looks than was even 
expected. To her request that he would see 
Pomp, Mr. Eadnor at once assented, and named 
an early evening hour for that purpose. He then 
led her to a seat, and comforted her with kindly 
words. 

'^It's true, sir; as far as diuly happiness goes, 
I shall be better off when Pomp is gone — ^there is 
no doubt of that, for inine have been weary days 
and many at his hands. But for the past week 
his manner has been so softened towards me — ^it 
has so expressed sorrow and regret, though he 
hasn't said a single word whereby I might learn 
either, that I cannot feel bitterness of heart 
against him, or seem as though I could recall one 
of his many misdeeds against me. I can only 
grieve that we should part, after being so long 
together, and so used to one another^s ways — and 
just, perhaps, as some softening in his own nature 
might make us understand each other better than 
we have ever done." 

Thus saying, she bent her head, and wept 
afresh. 

^^Well, Margery," was Mr. Kadnor^s answer, 
^' the forgiveness of injuries is a right principle for 
us all, and your avowal of it is particularly worthy. 
For base must be the nature — ^though, I am sorry 
to say, I have known many instances of it — where, 
in the presence of death and the grave, bitterness 
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of heart and cruelty of action can survive. But 
now tell me about Mr. Thornhill — how is he t " 

^^ Much the same, sir, as I have just been telling 
Mr. Ellis, so far as health goes, but his mind gets 
certainly weaker and weaker. He is still per- 
emptory and stem enough in some matters, but 
in small things I find a great change. He often 
forgets the time of day, though his watch is be- 
side him ; he'll ask me the oddest questions, and 
is constantly forgetting who the old man is who 
helps to move him out and in to bed, though 
Jones has been one of his labourers these thirty 
years. As to Briscoe, when he does come, his 
power is about the same as it's always been — ^per- 
haps even more. But his visits to ijie hall get 
fewer and fewer; and as, since Pomp's been ill, he 
seems to shun me, I rarely see him. The truth 
is, the Squire wants money — and so he keeps away, 
though his being near at hand is pretty well 
understood by us alL Only last week he sent 
men, and had two of the best trees in the park 
felled ; and in answer to a request I sent in to 
him by Jones, for money for the house, he had 
the insolence to say I must sell the plate if I 
needed it. It is only well Mr. Ellis has come, for 
his insolence and daring grow greater every 
day — reckoning, I suppose, that his time is short, 
and that any sudden change in master^s state may 
end his power in a single hour." 

^^ Mr. Greene told ]MQfis Eliot and myself that 

l2 
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Mr. Thomhill's condition is most precarious. We 
all of usy therefore, thought it advisable to send 
for his son — and being here, he will not quit us 
any more, Margery. The Squire, I suppose, does 
not ask after him ? " 

** Well, no, sir, I cannot say he does, though 
there is a hankering in his manner after some- 
thing that I cannot well make out. But I fancy 
he will like to see you, Mr. Kadnor ; so if, when 
you come up to Pomp, sir, and I mention to 
master you are there, you will not, if he express 
a ynsh, mind stepping into his room." 

"Certainly not, Margery. I harbour enmity 
against no man — especially against those who 
are, or were once, my firiends. Indeed, I hope 
that we shall have explanation and reconciliation 
on every side ere long ; and that even Mr. Breere 
may ^^ 

" Yes, he's wrong enough, sir," interrupted 
Margery. ^^ I heard something of his last night's 
doings as I came along, and Mr. Ellis tells me 
more. I only wish I could ask the dear young 
lady to her natural home — ^none can desire it 
more than I; but perhaps, if Pomp is taken 
from me, she will come up and down, if even 
secretly. There is a room which has been kept 
for her for many a day." 

Ellis said she should — said how proud he 
should be to bring Flo and little Johnny beneath 
his father's roof; and added that he would come 
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up that very evening to the hall with Mr. 
Badnor — " for It will comfort me," he added, " to 
hear my father's voice, if only through the partly- 
opened door." So Margery rose to go, having 
many arduous duties to perform in her sad and 
desolate home. 

Charlotte lost no time in returning to Losely 
with Miss Tern, whilst Mr. Badnor was to follow 
at the ordinary hour he went abroad. She found 
Mrs. Breere better than she expected ; and 
though personally a stranger to her and Flora, 
they knew so much of each other as to be at once 
friends. Flora heard with intense joy that Ellis 
was at the parsonage, and naturally wished to see 
him before the day went by. But when these 
confidential friends came to confer together, it 
was considered well to let a few days pass over, 
and Street End House be got ready, before they 
met or made home together. 

Mr. Greene had been sent for, and he came 
whilst Charlotte was there. He found Mrs. 
Breere ill, but not more so than was to be ex- 
pected from her habitual weak condition, and 
from the efifects of the terror and removal of the 
previous night. He deprecated any farther 
change of place — advised her remaining at Miss 
Tern's; but when all the matter was placed 
before him, when he understood how great was 
the terror of her husband's further violence, and 
how her vicinity to her old home not on]y in* 
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Yolved constant anxiety, but might lead him to 
some fresh outburst whilst under the influence of 
drink, he consented to her removal to Street 
End House — but not till the expiration of some 
days, and then by the most easy method possible. 
He had scarcely gone before Deborah and 
Thomas came. Like every one else, far and 
wide, they were infinitely shocked to hear of 
Joel's conduct, and stringently requested that 
neither of the sisters nor Flora should return to 
the Pool. Why not go home with them I — where 
they would be safe and cared for. But there 
was the little wife's petition to be thought 
of; and where the little wife was, there 
the mother and old Susan must be. Nothing 
but death could separate the three, except for an 
occasion of a few hours. Losing Joel, whom 
she stiU loved so tenderly, what could the 
mother do without her child? So Thomas and 
Deborah consented at length, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, to this arrangement, but on the sole con- 
dition that they came frequently up and down to 
Street End House. This matter settled, old 
Thomas set off to his house on the Boman way, 
whilst Deborah remained to help Susan in nurs- 
ing and cherishing the sick lady. 

When Mr. Eadnor came, which he did towards 
noon, bringing with him a long letter from Ellis 
to his wife, Charlotte prepared to go. As Han- 
nah saw her to the carriage, which had brought 
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Mr. Radnor^ and which was to return again for 
him^ she hazarded a timid question. 

"Do you ever see Mr. Wenlock now?" 

" Yes, he was here yesterday, and will be up 
again, I daresay, this evening, as I and Susan 
must have some talk with him about what has 
happened." 

'^AndheisweU!" 

** Yes, quite well. I never saw him look hap- 
pier; that anxious expression of his face seems 
leaving him for ever. But he is very absorbed 
and silent — more so, I think, than ever. I spoke 
two or three times of you, but he made me no 
answer." 

How often we may exquisitely wound the soul 
of others, and yet be utterly unconscious that we 
do so. So was Hannah Tern. 

Saying " good day " with her usual gracious cor- 
diality, Charlotte departed. But could the 
whitened hedgerows and whiter fields have told a 
tale, they would have said that a gaze which went 
by them saw them not, and that eyes which 
looked were often and often hidden by quiet 
falling tears. But by the time she had reached 
home, her grief was mastered ; no one would 
have thought she had been weeping, or that her 
interest in others had had one selfish interrup- 
tion. She went, and finding Ellis in the garden, 
brought him in, and talked long, confidentially, 
admiringly, of his little wife ; then of Mr. Bad- 
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nor. Then she went into the housekeepei^s 
room; and talked with Molly as to this and that 
matter for Street End House. Elisha had 
already departed thither to light fires in all the 
rooms— old Thomas' having sent the key by Ellis 
for that purpose the previous evening, and thither 
likewise Molly proposed to go as soon as dinner was 
served. To this her mistress readily assented; 
for experience had already taught her the faith, 
and worth, and loving-kindness of the hand thus 
trusted. 

Upon Mr. Badnor^s return from Losely they 
dined, and after early tea he and Ellis set off for 
Mainstone Hall. It was a dark but not a snowy 
night, and thus so far favourable to their quiet 
progress. The snow lay deep, and was so utterly 
imtrodden aroimd the hall as to suggest the 
utmost desolation; and but for flickering fire- 
light through far apart windows upstairs, it might 
have been the home of the dead, for any signs of 
life there were. Margery awaited their coming, 
for she instantly answered their tap at a garden- 
door near her own room, wherein she respectiully 
led them. 

^^ Pomp, sir," she said, addressing Mr. Radnor, 
and weeping undisguised tears, ^^is so much 
worse to-night that I leave him with difiEiculty ; 
as now it's.come to the last, he won't let any one 
do a thing for him but me. During the after- 
noon I told him that you had heard he was very 
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ill, and were likely to come and see him. He 
seemed pleased, I think, though he did not say 
so; but, beginning to groan afresh, he muttered— 
*Give me strength — ^give me strength 1' which 
means, I suppose, sir, that he wishes for strength 
to tell you the trouble which has brought him to 
his grave." 

^^ Bather let us hope, Margery, that it is to ask 
pardon of God and you." 

'^ Of God, sir 1 — ^that he need to do, indeed. Of 
me, oh no! I am not worthy enough, for one 
made in God's image, even though it be Pomp, 
to ask pardon of me, who am so much a sinner. 
No ! Fve had my cross, worn it deaervingly, and 
do not repine." Saying thus, she stood a moment, 
as though in meditation, and then took up the 
candle to go. 

She had already, in her motherly, deferential, 
and tender way, raised her young master s hand 
to her fond lips, and now she spoke to him. 

^< The door from master's room into the gallery 
is ajar, sir, and you will, if you look, see him 
bending by the fire. This afternoon, the first 
time for many days, he would rise, though his 
difficulty in doing so is very great. Whether he 
expects Briscoe or not, I cannot say, but he 
would rise." 

She went before them up the wide oaken stair- 
case of the solitary house, Mr. Badnor and EUis 
following her — the latter with the lightest possible^ 
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steps. At his father's well-known door he breath- 
lessly stayed, whilst the others went up another 
staircase to a more remote part of the house, 
where lay Pomp's room. 

^^ When I first spoke of your coming," she said, 
in a whisper, as they approached the door, ^^ he 
wanted me to dress him up in his wig and other 
things ; but when I said how foolish such vanities 
were to one in his state, he took the advice more 
quietly than I expected. So you'll see him altered, 
sir — a broken, withered, sick, and aged man." 

He was, indeed, altered — a mere ghastly effigy 
of his former self I At first he glared wildly on 
the new comer; then, as he recognised him, 
hearing his voice, he raised himself on his piUow, 
and rested on his elbow. ^^ Give me, give me 
strength I" he reiterated, in his old, pining, weary 
way. 

Mr. Radnor, in his habitual tender manner, 
took the initiative— spoke to him, prayed with 
him, soothed him, led his mind to higher and 
holier things than those which belonged to the 
fleeting present, that present so narrow in its 
span for him. This done, he said quietly, and as 
though unpremeditatedly — ^^ Cannot I lift off this 
burden on your mind. Pomp ? — ^whatever may be 
its import, with me it shall be sacred." 

The sick man made no immediate reply, but 
glanced, tremblingly, towards Margery. 
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" Go forth," said Mr, Radnor, in a whisper to 
her, " but keep near the door." 

Pomp seemed mentally relieved by her ab- 
sence, though for some moments he kept silent ; 
and when he did speak, it was only to say — "If 1 
had it — ^if I had it 1" in his old weary method of 
reiteration — ^though it was plain to ear and eye 
that every breath which came was more spent 
and ebbing than the one gone before. 

" Had what, Pomp f If money — ^we all 
suspect that you have been robbed of a large 
sum ^" 

There was something awful in the change 
which immediately come over the sick man. 
Summoning what remaining strength he had, he 
raised himself higher, beat his hands to and fro 
upon the bed, and seemed as though he coidd 
rend himself in twain. 

" It was nigh a thousand pounds — ^all in gold. 
She wormed the secret &om me, and then*— and 
then — ^" in his impotent rage he could stutter out 
no more. 

" The girl did not steal it," said Mr. Badnor, 
firmly and quietly, " though you were base enough 
to insult and torture your wife by bringing her 
here. But there is every reason to think that 
Briscoe took it-^the man for whose sake, and for 
such petty expectancies as might come through 
him, you for years, systematically, set Mr. Thorn- 
hill against his son. It b a strange sort of reward 
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to take what he had in part helped you to gain ; 
but mostly, and righteously too^ base deeds have 
but base endings." 

As the wretched old man heard these words, 
he sank back on the pillow^ an awful picture of 
baffled rage, shame, and despair. 

^^ And this is why he has never been upstairs to 
see me," he repeated, as though communing with 
himself. 

^^ Cease to speak or think of this subject," said 
Mr. Radnor, gravely, and sternly for him; '^if 
you get better, EIUs Thomhill will be glad of any 
information you can give ; but " 

^^ I shall never get better," he interrupted, vrith 
a querulous bitterness, not untouched by some 
sort of despair, which was keener and deeper than 
baffled avarice itself ; " but if Fd it, why she — 
she " 

" If you allude to your vdfe," said Mr. Radnor, 
touching at length, with much acuteness, the 
real secret which was rending the sinking man's 
soul, ^^ there is no need of a moment's anxiety on 
her account, for Ellis Thomhill will never see her 
want." 

^^ He may not — ^he may not ; but if I had the 
money to give her, she— she would forgive me I " 
He spoke the last words in a whisper, and with a 
difficulty which betrayed the inward agony it 
gave him to make such an avowal. ^^I have 
treated her like a dog, I have, I have — and if I 
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had been so treated, money, and only money, 
could lessen my bitter hate. It may be the same 
with her." 

"It isn't — you never so wrongly judged. 
Whatever may have been Margery's earlier sins, 
their stain has been long wiped out by a life of 
faithful and humble duty. None ought to know 
this better than you ; whilst since you have been 
ill her watchful goodness " 

" Yes, yes 1 she has been very good ; but then 
it is her way, and so ^" 

" It is not only her way, but a matter of high 
principle with Margery. Only speak one word — 
only say, at this close of years of cruelty on your 
part, of suffering on hers, ^ Margery, forgive me,' 
and it wiU be given, even were it possible for 
your injustice to have been worse and bitterer 
than it has been. Die in peace with her; in 
humility ask her pardon, and those words will be 
worth all the gold you could give her, even were 
its multiples ten times greater than what you have 
lost." 

The sinking man listened patiently, and, hiding 
his countenance, kept still. 

Mr. Radnor stepped to the door, and led in 
Margery, who stood outside. 

"Margery, your husband wants forgiveness; 
this is what has been vexing his spirit. He has 
thought that if he had money to give you, that 
might buy " 
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"No, no I I don't want money," she inter- 
rupted, bursting into passionate tears—" nothing, 
nothing more, than that at this end of so many 
cruel ones, he will say a few kind words. If he 
wiD, it shall wipe out every sore one gone before.'* 

Even as she spoke, she went stealing and 
creeping to the bed, like a beaten dog, or a 
harshly treated child, who has long craved notice 
and pity. Then, when she saw how he bent 
towards her, weak, stricken, and abashed, she 
knelt, and folded him in her arms. 

There he rested, sinking weaker and weaker, 
whispering some few words, which were responded 
to again and again. These Mr. Radnor did not stay 
to listen to; but going quietly from the room, 
left them to the sacredness of their last com- 
munion on earth — ^he to his absolving through 
her tender forgiveness and tears, she to the laying 
down of the burden of her heavy cross for ever 
and evermore ! 

Making his way down the staircase, and so 
along the wide and pictured gallery, Mr. Eadnor 
was passing by the door, where Ellis still kept 
watch, when a voice called — 

" Is that you, Margery 1 " 

There came no answer— -then it was repeated ; 
when no response came to this, the one within 
said again — 

" If it is any one who has been up to Pomp, 
pray come in." 
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There was no alternative left to Mr. Radnor 
but to go in — which he did, and towards the fire, 
where Mr. Thornhill sat, vastly changed, but still 
bearing in looks and manner his habitually proud 
and aristocratic air. He betrayed at once his 
sinking intellect, by speaking as though he and 
his old friend had only parted the previous day. 
He merely said, as any pettish child might do — 

" Well I you've been a long time coming to 
see me.'' 

Mr. Radnor wisely took the hint these words 
afforded, and, proffering his hand, in his gentle 
and expressive way, said — 

" But I am here now, and will often come if 
you like.'' 

" Yes 1 1 shall expect you to come every day — the 
house is very dull now Pomp is iU, and Margery 
so much away. You must read and talk to me ; 
for when I read to myself, I forget it all again. 
Though I see the papers, I — ^I ^" 

He stopped abruptly, and looked dreamily into 
the fire ; his thoughts had wandered like those of 
a child. 

Wishing to change the subject, Mr. Radnor 
asked if he was better. 

"Yes I" he replied, irritably, "Tm getting 
stronger and better every day. I hope soon to 
be in the saddle, and then I shall ride over to 
Weldore, for I fear that things are going on badly 
there. My attorney's letters are very annoying 
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on this subject — and Briscoe will neither face me, 
nor bring me any money.'* 

^^I fear, indeed, that things are in a sadder 
state there than you suspect — a large population 
mercilessly ground down by a worthless knave." 

This was strong language for meek and gentle 
Julius Radnor; but there were times when he 
could speak strongly, and to the point. 

^^Ha! ha I" was Mr. Thomhill's reply, as 
though hearing news which surprised him. Then 
he added, after a moment's pause, ^^ But we'll not 
talk against Briscoe. He's got negligent of late, 
but he has been a good and faithful fellow in his 
time." 

Faithful I — only too faithful, as a wily source 
of supplies spent on unhallowed and selfish tastes I 
So thought Julius Radnor, but he made no com- 
ment. He introduced a worthier topic. 

^^ I have heard from Ellis lately," he said, ^^ and 
he is anxious to come home and see you." 

« Ellis, Ellis— there, we won't talk of him," 
was the somewhat angry reply, as the haughty old 
man looked up suspiciously at his visitor. ^^I 
daresay he would like to come home, but he 
won't — particularly as I shall be well again just 
now. If I had him here, he would be running 
after old Breere's pretty piece of foolishness — ^for 
I hear she's pretty, though I never saw her, and 
never hope to do so. Ellis shall be kept out of 
harm's way ; for that old knave, Joel, shall not 
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speculate in getting again^ through my boy, what 
the law justly gave me, Briscoe hinted some- 
thing strongly to me the other night about — 

about ^" here he put his hand wearily across 

his forehead — " but I forget what it was, as I do 
most things now." 

Thus saying, he drooped again, and gazed in 
vacancy at the glowing fire. 

At this moment there came a gentle knock at 
the door ; and the old woman, Jones's wife, who 
helped Margery, came in. 

"Beg pardon, sir," she said, in a whisper to 
Mr. Badnor, " but Pomp is gone, sir. When I 
went up to Margery, and lifted him from her 
arms, he was quite dead. He had never moved 
a bit since his head had lain upon her shoul- 
der." 

" Is Pomp dead ? " asked the old man, for he 
had caught the whisper. " Well 1 he shaved very 
badly of late — his hand shook so ; I can soon sup- 
ply his place I " 

This was all John Thomhill said at losing for 
ever his old valet. Forty years' service — ^in many 
respects faithful service, abject submission, base 
and worthless adulation, a pandering to vicious 
tastes, an absolute wealth of invention, to make 
age simulate youth — were all as nothing — had 
passed into oblivion, as though they had never 
been. Thus compacts of selfishness end! 

Presently Mr. Badnor rose to go. 

VOL. III. M 
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^^ You'll come again t " entreated the . old man^ 
as any child might do. 

" Yes ! as you permit me, every day." 

" Dear me 1 I quite forgot her name ; but — but 
— ^you'll bring your housekeeper! " 

Mr. Radnor recoiled from the question as though 
it had been a material thing, and wounded him, 
as a knife might do. 

" No!— no!— " he stuttered ; ^' Charlotte— Miss 
Eliot — ^Miss Waldo, is always very busy." 

Mr. Thomhill did not seem to understand what 
was said, for he added — 

" I hear of her from Margery, and from Walcot, 
who has been here a time or two. You'll let her 
come, won't you — Tm very lonely ! " 

Almost as soon as he had uttered his negative, 
Julius Radnor was ashamed of it. Might not his 
Charlotte do good here as she did everywhere ! — 
was it not true that the old man's selfishness made 
him very desolate t — and what harm could she take, 
who was as one whom no sin could touch ? So he 
quietly said she should come. 

Whether it was that some sense of his desola- 
tion and growing mental incapacity stole over 
him, or that the permission, for a moment with- 
held, was now given, it is impossible to say ; but, 
bending down towards the fire, the old man began 
to weep like a child. So, as he had no power to 
soothe him in this mood, Margery had to be called ; 
and Mr. Radnor retired, after he had again 
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kindly whispered that he would be there again 
on the morrow. 

He waited below a little while for Margery ; 
and when she came^ he offered words of consola- 
tion to her on the scene she had just passed 
through. But they were scarcely needf ul^ for her 
peace had come. Her years of woe had ended at 
last — her cross was laid down — strife had settled 
into hallowed silence. He who had so long and 
deeply wronged her, had died, pitifully asking her 
forgiveness. It was divinely, charitably, merci- 
f uDy accorded. From this hour Margery was re- 
ticent on all subjects concerning Pomp ; when she 
did speak, it was in a spirit of the fullest charity — 
in her heart one touch of humility had wiped out 
all sense of wrong. Before her eyes death drew a 
veil which shut out all which was unworthy of 
memory. 

On a snowy, wild, dusky afternoon, Pomp was 
carried to his grave, in the most sequestered part 
of the old churchyard — Margery and the old man, 
who served about the house, following him. The 
earth covered his coffin — the snow, the dead 
leaves, the leafless brambles of summer, concealed 
the grave itself — ^henceforth he was remembered 
by no man. 

In a few days Street End House was aired and 
made ready, thanks to the steady diligence of 
Elisha, Molly, and the Elwoods' old servant, and 
some visits made by Charlotte. Thither, there- 
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fore, one crisp, frosty night, Ellis went ; and on 
the following afternoon pretty little Flo was 
driven up to the parsonage in Charlotte's car- 
riage. 

After tea — after the young mother^s heart had 
been warmed, by a whole hour^s talk, about little 
Johnny and his kind friend Ada — she and Miss 
Eliot set forth to the house in the woods. It was 
a beautiful moonlight night, the crisp hoar-frost 
whitened the leaves of the hollies and evergreens, 
and spangled the feathery greenness of the taper- 
ing firs. The bare branches intertwined and made 
a canopy, though their leaves were gone — the 
ground in its hardness rang beneath the horse's 
hoofs — and the little springs gurgled with a dull 
sound, for its sweetness was chained in at last by 
frost. Thus were the woods — thus was the old 
Roman way ; and at length came the house, cheer- 
ful and human, with its glow of fire and candle, 
up and down in the old windows, a glow which 
stole away to the far trees, and warmed in sem- 
blance many a barren spray and mossy boll. 

Alighting at the gate, crossing the crisp lawn, 
a confidential woman-servant of the Elwoods who 
had come to stay admitted the ladies into the 
house. Flo had expected that her husband would 
be by the door to welcome her, but as they went 
through the hall towards the snug and pretty 
book-lined room, looking towards the grand wood- 
environed lawn at the rear of the house, she ex- 
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plained that he was engaged with a gentleman. 
Still, as it could be no one whom they might not 
see, they entered without ceremony. There burnt 
a glowing fire, there stood the lamp on the book- 
covered table, whilst beside it, lost in earnest 
confidential conversation, sat Ellis and Richard 
Wenlock. But in a moment Ellis had risen, and 
the young wife was folded in his tender arms. 
Irresolute, not knowing what to do, Charlotte 
stood, and then made a step forward to speak to 
Kichard. But merely glancing sadly, thought- 
fully, yet kindly upon her, he bowed respectfully, 
and then, with a curt "good night" to all generally, 
opened a shuttered window leading on to the 
lawn, and in a moment had closed it and was 
gone. Astonished, abashed, unutterably wounded, 
Charlotte did not stay to question either Ellis or 
Flo; but leaving them to the sacredness of the 
hour, 'vx which, meeting, they were to separate no 
more, come what might, she withdrew ; and, leaving 
a message with the servant, retraced her steps to 
the carriage. 

Her self-conlmunion was bitter and humiliating, 
but she was too proud to weep. Sympathy of 
tastes and opinions had made her lowly ; her low- 
liness had been misinterpreted — no mistake of the 
kind should occur again I 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SUSSEX COBNFIELD. 

Autumn had come again, with luscious fruits and 
rustling com. 

Charlotte and Mr. Radnor had travelled toge- 
ther from their far county in the north-west, to 
this quiet place by the shining sea ; and now for 
some days they had occupied rooms in a pleasant, 
old farm-house already spoken of, and surrounded 
by a large, quaint, bowery garden, a thickly-leafed 
orchard and sunny fields ; whilst so close by, as to 
be audible to the ear, rolled the waves upon a 
sandy, solitary beach. There was a village a mile 
away, but nothing hereabouts but russet nature 
and the great sea. 

For some months now Charlotte had been less 
distant with her old master, and his hopes and his 
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health had grown together. Yet fearful of trespass- 
ing too hastily upon the bounds she had so rigidly 
set — somewhat restrained by her pallid looks, her 
depressed spirits — points to be observed by all 
since the previous winter, he still forbore to speak 
what lay ever ready to his lips, though few that 
knew much of him could mistake his meaning. 
Ever watchful of her, ever thoughtful for her, his 
life seemed bound up in hers. They went toge- 
ther over the books of old days — they walked 
together — they were almost always together from 
the morning till the evening. Since they had 
been here, this was more the case than heretofore ; 
for they rambled miles aw^y along the solitary 
beach, or wandered through the woods and fields — 
for each spot they sought brought back some old 
memory of days when she was his little Jane, and 
he her Eoger Ascham. 

The farm belonged to Charlotte, as well as did 
a considerable extent of country lying around; 
and old Simon Ash was the steward, accounting 
for the rents and other dues, to certain trustees 
living in Oxford and London respectively, whom 
Dr. Waldo had appointed. Simon had occupied 
the farm referred to many years, and his wife now 
getting old, managed the house, assisted by an 
old maiden cousin, named Becky. There was a 
maid besides, as well as Stephen — Simon and 
Ellen's only child — a dreamy book-loving man of 
thirty, and master of the village school. Whilst 
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last come, though not least regarded, were Phemai 
and Cornelius. 

The fotmer was so wonderfully altered, that at 
first Miss Eliot did not recognize her. .A tall, 
slim, pensive-faced girl stood by the house-door, 
when she alighted from the vehicle which had 
brought her and Mr. Radnor from the railway- 
station ; and she looked at her, and thought she 
had large eyes and bright hair — ^but Miss Eliot did 
not seem to know her, till Mrs. Ash said, ^^ This 
is Phema, ma'am." Her fearful illness had 
changed as it were the girl's whole being — and 
motherly care, home affections, good food, good 
dre^s, good teaching in the village school, where 
the girls were taught partly by a certificated mis- 
tress, and partly by Stephen, who superintended 
the higher lessons, had all contributed to make re- 
cognition almost impossible. There was, however, 
much yet to be taught and much to learn ; some 
coarseness as well as timidity of manner, much 
inarticulateness of speech, much dulness of ready 
apprehension, to get over and modify ; yet, never- 
theless, Phema was already a being to love and 
be loved — ^and it was plain to see, no insignificant 
or unthought of personage in the quiet household. 
She had become old Ellen's favourite and darling. 
Simon, too, must have his share of her qOmpany, 
whilst he smoked his pipe in the chimney comer 
or worked in the garden ; and Stephen, though 
reticent and dreamy, had his glance at her, and 
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his quiet word for her, as might be seen. Cousin 
Becky was the only one who was a little hasty 
and uncongenial — ^she looked upon Phema as an 
interloper, as one on whom Stephen lavished too 
many of his quiet looks; but underneath this frosty 
manner old Becky hid a loving nature — ^and so it 
thawed more often as time wore on. With some 
persons we must live half a life before we can 
enter their hearts. 

i'or Cornelius less had yet been done. His 
wanderings were at an end, and his looks were 
improved ; but greater intelligence had not come. 
He went to and fro to school ; but all the pains 
Stephen took bore little fruit — though at home he 
was a favourite for his docility and patience, and 
much more a favourite in stable and cow-shed, in 
field and garden. He knew every animal indivi- 
dually, and lavished on each a world of tender 
care; but even this pursuit had one now still 
greater. It was to wander on the sea-shore — the 
sea which had filled him vrith such incomprehen- 
sible wonder and delight from the first moment 
he had beheld it ; and if Phema would or could 
take holiday and accompany him, his joy was 
boundless. Thus, away as they were at school, or 
otherwise occupied, Miss Eliot saw but little of 
them ; but the harvest was at hand, and then the 
village school was to take its holiday, and these 
scholars amongst the rest. 

Great were the preparations for old Simon's 
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harvestiDg — for he grew much com, and em- 
ployed many reapers. The ale had been brewed 
many weeks previously, and now came the making 
of harvest cakes ; but none of these preparations, 
or the great quantities of food cooked each day 
when the harvest really commenced, disturbed 
Miss Eliot or Mr. Radnor's privacy, or intrenched 
upon their comfort in the least. Mrs. Ash or 
Becky never forgot, whatever were their other 
labours, their much-loved and honoured guests; 
and the charming parlour these guests occupied, 
looking away across the still garden and its ad- 
jacent russet corn-field to the sea, was too far 
apart from the busy portions of the house to be 
otherwise than silent and undisturbed. 

Often, long, and anxiously, when they first 
came, did the old master and his pupil discuss a 
certain topic — many were the letters Charlotte 
wrote — ^more than once was a neighbouring sur- 
geon consulted; and now, on the eve of the 
second day of harvest, a grave, middle-aged wo- 
man, in nun-like attire, arrived at the Farm. On 
the following morning two gentlemen also came ; 
the one sallow, grave, and must ached — the other 
younger, and with a fresh, Saxon face. It was 
M. Durand, the celebrated French surgeon, and 
Mr. Grayson. 

The secret of the forthcoming operation had 
been confided to none of the household but to 
Mrs. Ash and her husband. Yet, the arrival of 
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these strangers excited no curiosity — as they were 
supposed to be those having business with Miss 
Eliot, and that was sufficient. It was early when 
the gentlemen came; and now, when breakfast 
was over, Charlotte and the great surgeon went 
out into the garden together, and to a certain plot 
of grass lying next a low hedge which separated 
garden from field. This field had been first cut, 
and now its sheaves stood russet in the sun — ^a 
few flaunting poppies here and there, contrasting 
with the golden ears which hung drooping from 
an adjacent sheaf. As the Frenchman stayed to 
view this English scene of undulating stubble, 
russet sheaves, green hedgerows, and the shining 
sea, whose waves swept with such silvery mono- 
tony upon the solitary sands, the whole a picture 
painted by a higher Artist than mortal man, Char- 
lotte's quick eye detected something huddled up 
by one of the sheaves. At first she took it for a 
reaper's waistcoat or bundle — ^for there were se- 
veral colours intermixed; but when she looked 
more narrowly, though but for an instant, she saw 
it was a woman lying apparently asleep, her head, 
which rested on a bundle, being enveloped in a 
gaudy parti-coloured handkerchief. It was some 
gleaner, or tramp, or reaper's wife, resting in the 
still shadows of the russet com. 

They walked on to the plot of grass, shaded by 
one old apple-tree, and here Charlotte found Cor- 
nelius, as Mrs. Ash had told her she was likely to 
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do. Two or three dogs were with him, as well as 
Phema's little cat, which he had brought with 
him from that far north-western county; but 
these were sleeping round, whilst some gay-pic- 
tured school-book occupied his attention. He was 
turning over the leaves with his old, vacant, sad- 
dened expression of face. 

He was sitting on the grass ; but when he saw 
Miss Eliot, he hastened to rise. 

" No I sit still, Cornelius — but why are you not 
with the reapers 1 " 

" They're very noisy," was his reply ; " and Tm 
waiting for Phema to go on to the beach — ^mother 
said we might.'' For Cornelius had taken to call 
Mrs. Ash "mother." 

" You can spare a few minutes, then, and come 
into the house with me. But what book is this I 
Is it pretty? Do you understand it?" 

He looked up at her with a puzzled expression 
of face, hesitated, raised up his hand to his head 
as though in pain, and then, for the first time, 
perceiving the stranger watching him acutely, he 
shrank aside as though in fear. 

" Don't be afraid, Cornelius ; it is only a very 
clever French gentleman, who would make you 
better if he could. Now rise — ^let him lay his hand 
on your head." 

The boy obeyed ; but, when he had done so, 
he stood trembling like a wind-blown leaf. Miss 
Eliot sought to draw his attention away from the 
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surgeon's brief manipulations, by caressing the 
little cat which lay in his arms. Then they made 
him read from the little book ; and, finally, when 
Miss Eliot and the stranger had spoken together 
' some minutes in French, they went slowly to the 
house, accompanied by Cornelius. 

It was such a divine morning, that all things 
within as well as without doors were bathed in 
sunshine. The parlour windows, of which there 
were three, all stood open ; and by the one with 
the fullest sight of the sea sat Mr. Radnor, his 
books and papers on a table near, though lying 
idle ; for his thoughts were too busy, his feelings 
too anxious, for study* He knew Charlotte was 
anxious, and he was anxious too; he knew the 
venture of this matter — full of hope, yet not with- 
out fear ; he knew her noble purpose, yet he knew 
how the noblest purpose is often frustrated ; and, 
as she trembled between this balance of hopes and 
fears, he, in his deep love, trembled for her who 
was all his world. 

There were a few minutes to wait before all 
was in readiness for the operation ; so, to abstract 
the boy's attention, they permitted him to fetch 
in some of his household pets, an employment 
which readily removed all suspicion as to what 
was in progress. But at length, whilst he was ex- 
hibiting the tameness of two magpies old Simon 
had given him, the nun-like woman, who was an 
hospital nurse, came in to say all was ready. The 
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operation was to take place in an upstairs room, 
and none were to be present but the nurse and 
the two surgeons. But though excluded from the 
room, Charlotte felt she must be near. On her 
rested the weight of responsibility, and, though 
firm to her purpose, her woman's heart trembled 
at the pain another must endure. 

By stratagem they lured the boy upstairs, and 
Charlotte quickly followed. Past the door led a 
long wide passage, with a window at the further 
end looking towards the shore — a sunny thatch- 
covered window, green with vine leaves, and with 
a chair beside it. In this she sat down, her 
elbow on the window-sill — her face resting on her 
hand — ^her gaze far abroad — ^yet blind to all the 
landscape, deaf to every sound, but what came 
from the chamber near at hand. Sometimes she 
rose, or went to the door — ^listened there — ^then 
presently she came again to the window, and 
stood there — the pain and suspense being almost 
more than she could bear. 

At the first moment or two, Cornelius, terrified 
at finding himself suddenly shut up with stran- 
gers, had uttered exigent cries of fear, and made 
pitiful appeals to go downstairs. But these, soon 
hushed in the lethargy arising from chloroform, 
nothing was now to be heard, except some move- 
ment of the nurse or surgeons, or some whisper 
too low to be understood. Charlotte's terror 
grew ; again and again she paced the sunny pas- 
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sage — ^listened at the door — and again and again 
returned to the window^ and, standing there, was 
blind to all beyond. To her the sun was not, 
though it shone in the radiance of an autumn 
day. Her ear was only open for one sound — that 
which was to tell her that the boy would live, and 
be lightened of the load which had weighed on 
him so many years. 

But her gaze, abstracted as it seemed, was sud- 
denly attracted by some gaudy colour crossing 
her disk of vision. Arousing herself, she looked, 
and saw on the shore the woman who an hour 
before had been sleeping or resting beneath the 
sheaves of com. At first sauntering idly, then 
she seemed to wait — then sat down on a heap of 
dried seaweed, as though expecting or waiting for 
some one. That person came soon — a thin slim 
girlish figure. Charlotte knew at once who it was, 
by gait, manner, and dress — ^it was Phema. She 
seemed willing to pass on, but the woman stayed 
her ; they talked together, and then sat down on 
the dry sand beyond the reach of the tide. And 
the woman appeared as though she talked ear- 
nestly — ^the girl as though she listened with in- 
terest. 

Even as she stood watching these figures, and 
wondering what topic it was which could thus 
interest the girl, who was usually shy and reserved 
with all except to those she was accustomed — a 
hand was laid on her shoulder. Starting, looking 
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up, she saw the French surgeon beside her, his 
lips compressed, his face pallid, his features set 
and rigid from deep emotion. His voice was low 
and husky, his words brief, yet they sounded to 
Charlotte's ear as words had never seemed to 
sound before — 

" Bien I D est sauv6." 

In this simple way did the great Frenchman 
intimate the result of his vast manipulative skill 
and profound study. Then only staying to say 
another word or two, he returned to the room and 
closed the door. 

Feeling as though suddenly relieved of some 
great peril — ^grateful beyond expression — as truly 
happy as if this physical blessing had become her 
own — Charlotte remembered that there was one 
below who listened and waited too. Hastening 
down to the still parlour, she found her dear old 
master walking restlessly to and fro, his hands 
behind him — ^his head bent. She led him to his 
chair, she let him sit down, then she stooped to- 
wards him and said in a whisper : — 

'^ Julius, the boy is saved I " 

Even when she had said this, she stooped a 
little lower, wishing to see the joy in his face. 
There was its expression, though not untouched 
by pain. 

She misinterpreted this ; she thought his feel- 
ings were sad like hers, because they were over- 
wrought. She bent a little more — she knelt 
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down — she laid her head on his arm, just as she 
used to do when a child, and some difficult task 
had been overcome. Her sense of pain, of joy, 
of fear, were wrought to the full. Her tears 
came, she could not restrain them — more and 
more she bent her head, she passionately wept — 
her comb fell from her abundant and glorious 
hair, and swept round the dear old master's arm, 
like a veil of many folds. And he, bending his 
face, wept too, but not for long, for he changed 
tears for passionate kisses, which she did not 
restrain or negative. Never had he ventured so 
far — his hopes were wild again. 

" Charlotte, Charlotte," he whispered, " having 
thus done so good a deed for one who was only a 
stranger to you the other day, be merciful to the 
old magister. Be my wife, be all my world as 
you are already. None can ever love you as I, 
none can know you so well, none can be to little 
Jane what the dear old master is." 

She did not answer ; she let her head lie there — 
she seemed to like to hear his voice, though her 
heart was full of pain. At last she said : — 

"We'll talk of this matter some other time, 
and before long, be sure. It will be best to do so, 
to have it settled once for all ! " 

She rose, gathered up her hair, and strove for 
equanimity — but there were minutes before it 
came. She talked, however, of Cornelius, and 
what the old clerk's joy would be were he to be 
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taken back to him with even partially renovated 
mental powers. Then Charlotte went out to speak 
to Mrs. Ash. When their talk about Cornelius 
was over, the former thought of Phema, and 
asked about her. 

** I sent Phema on to the shore myself, for I 
thought that if she kept lingering about the house^ 
she might suspect that something was the matter 
with the boy. As to the woman you speak of, I 
know nothing of her ; she came begging milk at 
our door last night, and after that I heard her 
speaking to Phema across the garden hedge. No I 
I do not know who she is — some poor wandering 
creature, I suppose." 

By-and-by both surgeons came downstairs, 
and luncheon was served. The effects of chloro- 
form had passed away, and the boy now slept 
under the influence of a gentle narcotic. The 
operation had been one of peculiar diflSculty and 
danger — more so than any one M. Durand had 
hitherto effected. It had been necessary to make 
an unusually large incision in the skull, in order to 
remove the injured part which rested on the 
brain — and during the arduous moments of this 
operation, the minutest deviation of an instru- 
ment, or the slightest error of judgment, would 
have resulted in instant death. But now all the 
imminent danger was over. Fever might yet 
arise, and the wound would require peculiar care 
for some days; but beyond these, no danger 
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impended, and, with skilful nursing, recovery 
would be, most likely, speedy. M. Durand did 
not think that the boy's faculties would ever be 
what probably they would have been had the 
accident not occurred ; still there would be such 
considerable improvement as would enable him to 
earn his bread in any ordinary occupation — ^whilst, 
on the other hand, had the operation not been 
effected, entire idiocy — perhaps death — would 
have occurred at no late date. 

As soon as admissible, both Charlotte and Mr. 
Eadnor went up to see the patient. He rested 
quiescently in a little snowy bed ; his poor band- 
aged head rested in the softest pillow ; his face 
was very pale, but as yet untouched by the hectic 
of fever — whilst, through the open, but shaded 
windows, the cool sea-breezes stole in. It was 
very touching to see him lying there, tended by 
so many ministering hands. 

For three days after the operation, M. Durand 
remained, at intervals, watching his patient — at 
other times enjoying the beach and fields with 
Charlotte and Mr. Radnor. The former speaking 
French fluently, as she had been much in Paris 
since her uncle's death, she and the physician 
held many lengthened conversations on medicine, 
on sanitary science, on medical philosophy, as well 
as on the vastness of the debt which modem 
society owed to French chemists and medical 
savants, Charlotte was a Frenchwoman herself 
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in her great admiration, and she promised M. 
Durand to visit Paria, and see its hospitals under 
his guidance, at no late date. 

When the crisis waa past, when fever had sue-* 
cumbed to judicious treatment, the Frenchman 
prepared to go. When the la^t few minutes came, 
he went upstairs, accompanied by Charlotte. It 
was early noon, and the light, no longer excluded, 
flooded the room. Propped by pillows — ^for he 
was weak from fever and loss of blood — Cor- 
nelius sat up in bed, his countenance more ani- 
mated than as yet had been observed. 

*' This gentleman," said Charlotte, as the phy- 
sician took his hand, ^^is come to say good-by. 
Some day or other he will come to England, and 
see you again ; but you must always remember 
him — ^for if your head gets better, you will owe it 
all to him." 

" It is better," was the quick reply ; " I can 
remember so much. I was thinking of so many 
things when you came in. But what did he do to 
it — and when? I don't recollect." 

"It was a painful operation, so we won't recall 
it. But is the pain in it less ? — the old, dull 
pain that used so often to make you press your 
hand against your head." 

"I have none now! I was wondering what 
had taken it away." 

"And your memory? Tell me what you 
recollect." 
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^^ Oh I I can think about Robinson Crusoe, and 
not stop where I used to do. But where's Fhema? 
Now Fm better, why doesn't she come upstairs?" 

^^ She has often been in to see you, but mostly 
whilst you were asleep. Shall nurse call her ? " 

He assented, and Phema came upstairs with 
the little cat in her arms, but looking downcast 
and depressed. 

" Cornelius is much better, and wants you to 
sit with him, Phema?" The boy held out his, 
hand, and she took it. 

" Put the cat on the bed," he said, " and fetch 
the little Robinson Crusoe I brought with me. 
Sit down in the sun by the window, and read to 
me. I shall see if I recollect — in a few days 
I shall be well enough to come in the garden." 

Phema obeyed ; and thus, childlike testing his 
recovered powers, the great surgeon left his 
patient. 

For a day or two longer Mr. Grayson re- 
mained. Charlotte, as yet, had had but little 
time for confidential conversation with him ; but 
now, whilst Mr. Radnor sat in his chair, thinking 
or reading, or paced to and fro the level sands j 
they went about the adjacent corn-field, which 
still was chequered with golden sheaves. 

Mr. Grayson had settled in Brooklow that 
spring, and through some means or another his 
attachment for Lizzie Whitelock had become 
known to Judith. But from the first she set her 
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face aocainst her sister^s marrying — Lizzie had a 
good home, independence, and a loving sister I 
what more did she want I Women were much 
bettersingle — ^they could do as they liked, go where 
they liked, say what they liked. No 1 it was only 
a chimera of Lizzie's brain, and she could not 
countenance it. Thus Judith reasoned; and 
Lizzie, passively obedient, suffered and said no 
more. 

The surgeon had no news to tell Charlotte on 
this perplexing subject than what she already knew, 
except as he had heard that Lizzie had dropped 
into a low desponding way, and had been ill with 
slight fever ; Mr. Greene had been called in, but 
his attendance benefited little. 

" And wouldn't," said Charlotte warmly, " if he 
were to go up and down twenty years. I really 
wonder at Judith. She is a woman of strong 
mind, and noble powers, and ought to be above 
such crotchets ; she ought to understand, too, that 
a way of life suited to herself may not be to 
another; she ought to give Lizzie liberty of 
choice, for otherwise she makes a slave of her, 
under pretext of love. Well ! as soon as I get 
back again I wiU go and 8ee what fresh per- 
suasions will do." 

Mr. Grayson pressed her hand gratefully. 

" My friends are more fortunate. Greene, who 
has become quite a reformed man since that affair 
of last year, when you were so ill, is going to be 
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married ; as the matter has been kept secret, and 
was only settled the day before I left home, it may 
surprise you." 

" Not much I I fancied he admired Kitty 
Goldrust, when she and Ada Marlowe stayed at 
Mainstone this summer. Am I right ? " 

'^ Quite so. He went and spoke to the anti- 
quary, who can be most business-like when he 
pleases. Mr. Goldrust gave his consent, and 
promised a handsome sum down on the wedding- 
day, to which Miss Tabitha will add a portion. 
So Greene is happy ; and his proud mother and 
siste/8 approving, all is as it should be." 

" I am glad of it ; Kitty is young and very 
lovely ; and Mr. Greene will, I hope, make as good 
a husband as he is a clever surgeon. Often these 
men who have led wild days settle down to a 
middle age of sedateness, though, for the very 
reason that they have tested how deteriorative and 
short-lived are all the more selfish pleasures, they 
become remorseless censors on even the lighter 
follies of those that come after them." 

" You're right ; but Greene will not be one I 
think to bind folly and propriety together. He 
possesses many admirable qualities of heart and 
brain; and should this better life of his keep 
steadfast, of which I see no fear, when pretty 
Kitty and her brood of little children come 
round him, I think I shall accede to his proposal 
of making our practice one. But these better days 
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of his are not from himself alone ; he owes much, as 
perhaps you know, to Richard Wenlock, of whom 
he has seen a good deal since they met last 
autumn at the vicarage. Richard is, in my idea, 
a marvellous mauT-maklQg no outward show of 
doing so — perhaps himself unconscious of the 
power of his words and his principles, yet in- 
fluencing the ways and thoughts of others to an 
inconceivable extent, and with a prescieqt effect, 
which can only arise from deep thought and 
sure knowledge in exquisite combination; you 
think so — I'm sure." 

She did not answer — ^she turned very pale, and 
looked away — but she could not hide her tremor, 
or the deep emotion which moved her whole 
being. Her voice was far from calm when she 
spoke again, and of Mr. Thornhill, who had had his 
third paralytic stroke a few days previous to 
that on which she and Mr. Radnor had left 
Mainstone. 

**I told you the morning I came with M. 
Durand, if I recollect rightly, that Mr. Thornhill 
remains in much the same condition. I and 
Greene were with him the day before I started. 
He was less ill than immediately after the stroke, 
but more helpless and hopelessly childish than 
previous thereto; though his condition, even then, 
was as you know sad enough, warranting, as it did, 
the revelation of Ellis's presence, as well as his 
interference in affairs. But this state of entire 
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imbecile helplessness will now enable the son to 
act with legal authority. A will has been found, 
which makes over a large amount of property to 
Briscoe ; but with utter insolvency around him, 
with so many charges to face, with a whole popu- 
lation ready to rise, and exercise lynch law upon 
him, there is little to fear, even if the will were 
proved genuine." 

" No 1 but these things must involve Ellis in 
many struggles and privations, unless ^ 

** Unless old Joel gives him a helping hand, and 
that at present does not seem likely. As yet it is 
quite certain that he knows nothing of the 
marriage ; it is suspected by many — it is known 
to a few; but the evidence which gossip or 
absolute testimony might afford he resolutely 
shuts out. Since Flora refused to go back to him, 
Joel has forbidden all mention of her name ; he 
refuses to read any letters which come, and he 
professes absolute indifference as to whether she 
lives or dies. She shall never come home to him 
again, he says — and all this while the man is 
drooping.daily. Shunned and reprobated by every 
one, because of his cruelty and utter injustice to 
his good and gentle wife, he spends his days in 
wandering about his fields, and his nights in drink- 
ing. Nor do those women, his sisters, strive to 
alter this state of things. They rule the house, 
and they fill their purses — for this sorrow of others 
is gain to them. It is a sad picture, which 
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should be reversed before Flora becomes again a 
mother." 

" Most certainly, and that soon, for we never 
know what the chances of life and death may be. 
If, when we return to Mainstone, which will be 
in the course of another three weeks, Ellis will 
consent, Mr. Radnor shall make it his duty to 
reveal the whole truth to Mr. Breere. My own 
opinion is, that, when the first irritation is over, he 
will be more rejoiced than angered. He ought 
to be, with Flora still so fond of him, and such a 
lovely grandchiW as little Johnny. And if, as 1 
shall advise, Ellis, and those connected with him, 
will allow Mr. Breere some interest in both the 
management and pecuniary affairs of the collieries, 
I think that the whole difficulty will be finally 
and satisfactorily solved. Now tell me how you 
left Silas Moore's little wife." 

I was at the farm the day before I came away. 
She was as well as could be, considering circum- 
stances ; and old Mrs. Bell was there, in high ex- 
pectation of the birth of her first grandchild. It 
is this matter amongst others that necessitates my 
leaving here to-morrow, for Cornelius can now be 
safely trusted to the care of the nurse and the 
neighbouring surgeon. He only requires care, 
quietude, and nourishing food." 

" He is to come downstairs to-morrow, for the 
first time. He asked me this to-day, and I pro- 
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mised. So far, I think that his intelligence is 
improved, and good has been done.'' 

"Without doubt. His capacity may never 
reach even an ordinary average ; yet if it enable 
him to follow his father's humble duties, the old 
man's heart will be comforted. If I understand 
rightly, I think that the operation and its results 
are, as yet, to be kept a secret from the old 
clerk?" 

" If you please— ^Mr. Radnor wishes it, as well 
as I. We should like him to remain here yet 
awhUe, for the sake of both his health and 
schooling. For were old Wigpit to fancy hia 
son so much better, he would be for having him 
home directly." 

" Talking of schools, I did not, I think, tell 
you that Mr. Walcot opened his last week. He 
sent round to the Mainstone parishioners, saying 
he expected the attendance of their children, and 
asked me when you and Mr. Radnor were ex- 
pected home again." 

But Charlotte made no answer. She did not 
like the subject, and always avoided it when she 
could. More than this, as they now retraced 
their steps along the furrowed stubble, darkening 
in the shadows of the evening, they heard voices 
in the adjacent orchard — low voices and indistinct 
words. Involuntarily they stayed to listen — 
partly to see the sun sinking down in glory 
beyond the sea. 
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"And you'll never tellf entreatingly wept 
one whom Miss Eliot knew to be Phema. " I 
never meant that any one should know — ^because 
Jonathan threatened that ^^ 

" There's nothing to fear from Jonathan/' said 
another voice, which, though weak and hoarse, 
Miss Eliot fancied she had heard before. 

" But — but, there is," wept the other again, in 
a tone of low entreating agony. 

Again as she heard this latter voice, Miss Eliot 
was more and more astonished. 

** Excuse me a moment," she said to the 
surgeon ; " but this last speaker is Phema, and I 
must learn what it means." 

As she spoke she hurried through an adjacent 
wicket into the orchard; but in the gathering 
gloom she could see no one, though she could 
distinctly hear retreating steps — even above the 
low, monotonous wash of the sea. 

She came back thoughtfully. 

" I can see no one," she said, " and yet I am 
uneasy. For some days a vagrant woman has 
been lurking about, whose appearance is at least 
suspicious. It cannot surely be any emissary 
from Jonathan or his master." 

"I should think not: Phema, girl-like, has 
been making some silly revelation or another to a 
maid-servant, perhaps, and is now full of fear. 
She is nervous and timid from past suflFering. As 
to £obert Moore, when I last saw him he did not 
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look like one who was plotting mischief at a dis- 
tance. Present troubles seemed to weigh him 
down, and to have turned him into a stricken, 
fearing, hopeless, needy-looking man." 

As Mr. Grayson spoke, they turned into the 
garden, and Mr. Radnor meeting them and 
walking up and down with them awhile, the 
subject dropped. 

But not so Charlotte's fears. The last thing 
as she went to bed she entered Phema's room. 
The girl was asleep, but moving restlessly to and 
fro on her pillow — sometimes muttering in a low 
inarticulate voice — sometimes stretching out her 
hands. Her forehead was cold and dank, an.l 
her whole appearance betrayed some source of 
fear and pain. Miss Eliot strove to rouse 
her. 

" Don't take me to Jonathan — don't tell 
Jonathan!" she muttered, as her sleep was thus 
broken. But in a moment more she was awake 
and sitting up. 

" What is this about Jonathan ? " asked Miss 
Eliot, gently ; " who has brought the subject up ? 
— ^what it is you have been telling? — who was 
that in the orchard with you to-night I " 

"I don't know! — ^I don't know I" said Phema, 
covering her face with her hands. " I never saw 
her but once, and that's when she came to the 
Farm." 

^^ You must tell me what has she been ques- 
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tioning you about? — what secret is it she has 
wormed out of you ? " 

" Oh, nothing — nothing, ma'am 1 She only 
asked me about Jonathan." 

" What? I insist upon knowing I " 

But, insist as she might, Miss Eliot could 
elicit nothing from the girl. At length, seeing 
the real terror her questions inspired, and knowing 
Phema to be yet weak and extremely nervous, 
she left her, hoping at some future date to elicit 
what was thus hiddeii. 

On the morrow Mr. Grayson went, and a few 
days after him the nurse. Cornelius could now 
walk up and down the garden, for a few minutes 
twice or thrice a day ; the rest of his time he lay 
on a couch beneath the old apple-tree, whilst 
Stephen read to him, or Mrs. Ash brought her 
knitting and sat beside him. The pains in his 
head had ceased, and there was no doubt that his 
intellect gathered strength from day to day. 

The com was now all stacked — the harvest- 
supper over — the reapers were gone — and nothing 
more was seen of the woman. It was surmised 
that she was a tramp, following one of the 
reapers ; and so, as far as regarded the household, 
little or no curiosity was excited, though Miss 
Eliot remembered the voice too well not to sus- 
pect who it really was ; but, with high and tender 
delicacy, she hid the knowledge in her own 
breast. Once or twice she strove to gather from 
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Phema what the secret was she had been led to 
reveal ; but the girl was impenetrable — ^not be- 
cause of cons»ciou8 artifice, but through excess of 
fear. If she had revealed anything, only a cun- 
ning practised in evil could have wormed it from 
her. 

The house had now returned to its usual still- 
ness — the weather was delightful, and the days 
glided by with great serenity. Mr. Radnor was 
inexpressibly happy, for he and Charlotte were 
once more alone. He wanted no other company 
— ^his little Jane was all his world. Were she 
not with him, he sauntered up and down the 
garden, or sat in the shade of the trees, or stood 
by the honeysuckle fence, gay with poppies 
flaunting here and there, and looked away across 
the russet stubble — a dreamer of dreams more 
enchanting than any which had yet been his. If 
his tender conscience within told him how much 
these dreams rested on shallow and unworthy 
artifice — ^unworthy of him with whom conscience 
had hitherto been a reigning lord — ^he repressed 
the good conviction. Give him his idol! — he 
could suffer or wait no more I 

The subject had been tacitly refrained from by 
either since the day of Cornelius's operation. But 
now, as the time drew near for their return to 
Mainstone, both knew that it must be spoken of. 
As far as regarded Mr. Radnor, the repression 
arose from no will of his ; but there was that in 
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Charlotte's manner which he always bowed be^ 
fore. At all times she must stoop a little before 
he could dare. 

On the day before that on which they were to 
make their journey back to the dear home, so 
consecrated in the eyes of both of them, Charlotte, 
as had been her habit for many previous morn- 
ings, took her letters and went upstairs soon after 
breakfast. All day Mr. Radnor did not see her; 
and Becky, when she brought in dinner, begged 
him to excuse Miss Eliot till tea-time, as she was 
busy in her own room, but she would not fail to 
be with him then. 

At tea she came in — pale, quiet, and kindly. 
Mr. Radnor never liked these fits of quietude — 
they always distressed him, and made him uneasy. 
So when she came to him with his cup, as was her 
tender wont — for she waited upon him as a 
mother might her child, he detained her hand. 

" Why is the old master's little Jane so sad and 
grave 1 " he asked. 

" Magister ought to know that when we have 
grave duties to effect, sedateness is our natural 
mood ? " 

" What duties ? " he asked, quickly, as he im- 
prisoned her hand, and looked keenly up into her 
face. " There ought to lie none between the old 
magister and his little Jane that should make 
either sad. What is it, darling! " 

She made no answer — only a tear, which lay 
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ready m its fountain, dropped into the hand 
which imprisoned hers. He kissed it away — his 
conscience smote him — ^he made no reply. * 

She mistook his cause of quietude, and said 
gently, as she laid her hand upon his shoulder : — 

" There, there — ^the dear old Ascham must not 
be sad — little Jane owes him too many sovereign 
benefits to repay them by the shadow of a sorrow. 
Now let us proceed with tea, and after it we will 
go out into the garden, and say what little has to 
be said on the old subject. 

She stepped away, and sat down again, and 
affected to be busy with the little duties of the 
tea-table; but Julius, though his sight was so 
dim, could see how intensely pale she was, and 
how swollen her eyes were with weeping. 

He waited anxiously for her initiatory signal, 
that they should rise and go forth ; and this she 
gave, in a quiet, resolute way, that showed how her 
mind was predetermmed to some given point. 
She led the way to their favourite place beside 
the low garden hedge, from whence their view 
was so fine of the undulating stubbly field, coloured 
by a few straggling poppies and corn-flowers, 
shadowed there by clouds, for the sky betokened 
rain, and gilded here by the intense refulgence of 
the watery, waning sim. The whole a scene, 
which, simple as it was, was worthy the brush of 
Gainsborough, or an idyl firom the pen of Words- 
worth. 

VOL. III. 
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For some minutes they stood in silence, watch* 
ing the shadows grow upon the stubble, and blot 
out the gilding sun; whilst, beyond it, darker 
douds crept down upon the sea, and hid what 
just before had been intensely bright. But 
though he looked, it was a comparatively blank 
picture to him. To all of us there is a world 
without and a world within, and the visions of the 
latter are far more potent. 

^^ Charlotte," he said, tremblingly, at last^ as 
he leant forward on the low fence with gathered 
hands and bowed head, ^'will you cease to be 
Mainstone's housekeeper, and be *^ 

" If the dear old master pleases." 

" My God 1 " he said, moving quickly, and 
looking up into her face, ^^ you really mean this 
— do you, Charlotte?" 

" Seriously, Julius." 

" You will be my wife? " 

^^ If the old magister will be so troubled with 
his little Jane." 

** Troubled 1 troubled ! My God I what felicity 
for me at last ! Why, the world holds no joy for 
me like this— of making my little Jane my wife I 
Say when ? As we go through London, shall we 
stay and get married at once ? " All the fire and 
impetuosity of his youth were re-bom— the pa«. 
sions had smouldered, not died, beneath the asce- 
ticism of five-and-thirty years. 

^^ No, Julius, that is far too soon. Not earlier 
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than next year, most certainly ; and till then you 
must keep our engagement profoundly secret- 
giving, neither by word nor behaviour, a suspicion 
of its existence." 

" Why ? why t — there can sorely be no reason 
for this.* It is making a compact, yet taking 
away all hope of its fulfilment." 

"Julius," she replied, a little proudly, "you 
above all men ought to know that I am not one 
to lightly swerve from a principle or a promise. 
If our engagement should be nullified, the pro- 
position for its being so shall arise from yourself. 
But for the present," she added, sadly, " I see no 
likelihood of a reason for either of us to alter any 
resolve we make on this point. As to the rest, 
you know that I must consult Mr. Simeon ; and 
that whilst I remain your housekeeper, it will be 
best that none should understand that I am likely 
to be your wife." 

She said all this so coldly, that any man less 
blind, or less idolatrous, would have been scared 
from such a compact. But he was not ; he stilled 
the whispers of his conscience, and only dwelt 
more passionately upon her promise. 

" The magister agrees to all Charlotte wishes, 
provided that in awhile hence she be his. Infinite 
blessings be on you, dear one, for this goodness 
to your old master. Say once more you will be 
my wife." 

O 2 
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^^ I will ; if negative come, it shall be your 

j» 

own. 

He would have gathered her hands into his, he 
would have thanked her again and again, but not 
one ray of sunlight was now left on field or sea. 
It was all cloud, rack above rack— each darker 
than the rest. 

So they went indoors — ^for the rain fell, and 
the darkness grew I 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



THE FATHEBS. 



As customary each week^ the county paper had 
reached the Pool ; and hie sisters, after reading it, 
took it into Joel's room. Since his self-inflicted 
troubles had bowed him down^ he never read it, 
or, indeed, rarely any paper. As rarely he opened 
any letters. Latterly he forbid any topics of con- 
versation beyond such as related to the farm — ^for 
a yea he would have only a yea, for a nay a nay ; 
concentrated, self-absorbed, stem and depressed, 
he passed his indoor hours in moody silence, or 
closeted with the never-failing bottle. There 
were times when he would keep sober, when he 
would exert an extraordinary amount of self- 
restraint, at least for him. 

On this particular evening the paper lay open 
upon the table just as it had been brought in, 
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when, as He carelessly pushed it aside to make 
more room for a bottle, tumbler, sugar-basin, and 
jug which one of the servants had come lately in 
with, his eye alighted upon the word ^^Main- 
stone." In an instant the paper was in his hand, 
and he read the advertisement to which the word 
pertained, over and over again, several times. He 
then sat down, turned his chair to the fire, and 
remained long in moody silence. Again he read 
the advertisement, and this time was elicited 
some of the thoughts which were burning in his 
brain. 

'' So it's come at last is it t Woods to be felled, 
building-lots to be sold, a portion of the Horton 
Wood property to be parted with. So it's come, 
and in my time too. Well I I've lived to see this, 
and this U something." 

He repeated these words, or at least their sub- 
stance, again and again — ^and they were probably 
a key to some compact he was making with him- 
self ; for that night alcohol tempted not, and 
sober, stern^' and self-absorbed, he went to bed 
at an early hour. After breakfast next morning 
be ordered his horse, and without a word to his 
sisters or to any of his servants, he rode away. 

It was, a lovely autumn morning — serene, sum- 
mer-like, full of those scents and subdued sounds 
which enrich the year as it wanes to its winter 
solstice. If the wind blew gently, it made music 
amidst the first few fallen leaves ; when a scent 
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wafted hjy it was from honeysuckled hedges, or 
from the ferny undergrowth in the woods beyond ; 
and the whole joy of nature in sun, in tree, in 
field, in all things, bespoke the living God I 

Turning his horse's head towards Mainstone, 
Joel Breere rode on at a leisurely pace, his mood 
— if his looks might be judged — ^being as stem 
and self-resolved as it was on the previous night. 
His usually ruddy face was pale ; his eyes dilated 
and bloodshot ; his whipcord veins more swollen 
and tense; and his lips were pressed together 
with a rigid firmness which took from them their 
look of humanity. Leisurely he rode — what- 
ever was his intent, he was not in a hurry. 

As he passed on, he came to an old dilapidated 
stable or cow-shed, of the door of which the bill- 
sticker had made ample use. Amidst others was 
pasted the advertisement of the previous night — 
only in more eccentric and bolder type. As 
though the repetition was a pleasure to him, he 
stayed to read it ; and as he did so, a labourer 
whom he knew passed by, and toudtied his hat. 

^^ So the crash up at Mainstone is come at last, 
my man." 

^^Ay. There's a sore pinch for money^ and 
so some of the woods must go I — ^though — " 

The man stopped abruptly, and looked up 
keenly into Joel's fiioe ; but Joel saw not — ^he 
was deaf and blind to all things but those which 
related to ths purpose at his heart. 
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^ Pm not Sony 1 *' he bawled out/with a terrific 

oath. ^^D ^n me, Fm as glad as if all I had 

lost was come back again. D ^n me, my re- 
venge is come — ^well 1 " 

He said no more, but rode on a little faster 
than before. 

The man looked after him, muttered something 
to himself, which by his countenance seemed of 
sad and solemn import, and then turned into an 
adjacent field. 

He judged perhaps that his nerves needed 
some further stimulus, for as he passed the ^^ Brown 
Hen" he reined up hia horse, and called for a 
glass of brandy. A decent-looking woman hur- 
ried to the door, and when she saw who it was a 
look of surprise and sadness stole over her face. 

^^Why doesn't Mrs. Bell comeV he asked, 
impatiently. 

^' If you please, sir, she's been away ever since 
her daughter was confined three weeks ago. But 
she/11 be home to-night, sir ; for Barbie was sent 
for yesterday — ^but maybe, you don't know ^" 

^^I'm not in a humour to listen to other 
people's afikirs. I have enough to do to think of 
my own. So fetch the brandy and be quick — ^I 
have business on hand." 

He spoke with such ferocity that the woman 
tremblingly obeyed, and wheu he had drunk off 
tiie spirit he threw down a shilling and rode on. 
She came f(»rth to the old horse-block^ and looked 
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after him as the labourer had done ; and when she 
went slowly indoors her eyes were wet with 
tears. 

He stayed no more ; but riding on steadily, 
reached the entrance to Mainstone Park by early 
noon. Here, turning into the drive, he went 
onwards under the shadow of the grand old trees, 
these lying so far apart as to give a road of noble 
breadth. As though his purpose were to make 
unobtrusive way, he rode close to the bolls on his 
own side ; and when his ear detected the rapid 
approach of some swift-riding horseman, he 
turned his horse into the far shadow of a vast 
old tree, and remained there till the groom or 
servant — ^for such it seemed to be — ^had ridden 
by. Then he proceeded ; and when he came in 
sight of the house and pool he dismounted, 
tethered his horse to a tree, and went forwards 
on foot. 

All about the house was so intensely still, that 

it might be tenanted by the dead for any sound 

I there was. The sun shone down on to the wide 

terrace beneath the windows, on to the clear 
pool, on to and into the old house itself — and yet 
this warmth and significant joy of nature only 
seemed to increase the sense of solitary desola- 
tion. All the rooms, the windows of which he 
looked through as he passed, were desolate ; and 
though, when he reached it, the hall door stood 
wide open, nothing significant of life was there 
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but the caressing sun. But there had been some^ 
thing living there, and that recently ; for at the 
foot of the wide imbrowned sweep of stairs stood a 
child's toy-waggon and horses, filled with minia- 
ture sacks of com, and the ribbon by which it 
had been drawn about fluttered idly across the 
balusters. Joel might not have noticed it, but 
that it stopped his way ; and when he had passed 
up a stair or two there was another hindrance, in 
the shape of a great parti-coloured ball. Putting 
this aside he went on up into the wide gallery. 
There he seemed to hear whispering voices in a 
distant room ; but turning aside to a door which 
had at least in former days been that of Mr. 
Thomhill's room, he pushed it open, for it stood 
slightly ajar. As already said, it was a large 
room, with windows looking towards the pool 
and the grassy undulating slopes beyond ; so that 
the sun fell lovingly within, and spread itself 
wide and far. By one of these windows, in a 
large easy chair, loosely dressed in a gray gown, 
sat an old man, a little bent, his hands pressed 
together on his knee, occupied in intently watch- 
ing a little dumpling of a child, who, astride 
on a stick, probably taken from the old man, was 
running up and down» It was a very Uttle 
child, not more than two years old, so that its 
steps were comparatively feeble and vacillating ; 
yet it rode the stick with a great show of spirit, 
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and looking backwards, or up, if its face were 
foremost, cried — 

" See, Gan 'pa — see Johnny I " 

Baby's vocabulary seemed yet very limited; 
for it did not vary this pretty monotonous cry. 

^^ I see — I see ! " answered the old man, in a 
weak senile voice, and laughing each time the 
child came near. 

Joel looked upon this scene with astonishment, 
for neither the little child nor the old man saw him 
for the first few minutes. There was no mistak- 
ing who the old man was-^wreck as he was of his 
former self, stripped as he was of all those acces* 
scries which had simulated youth, there were yet 
signs of him who in his prime had been so 
handsome and so noble in his bearing. Sunk into 
utter and helpless dotage, here was yet John 
ThomhiU. He was the first to see Joel, but with 
no recognizing eye ; though Joel well knew who 
it was that thus sat before him. 

^^ Show the gentleman how pretty Johnny rides 
on Gan'pa's stick." 

Thus addressed, the child looked up surprised ; 
then retreating with a look, which plably eaid, 
** Pray, who are you!" reiterated defiantly, ** No, 
I won't!" 

" Granpa's darlmg will 1 " 

^^ No, no I " repeated Johnny, wickedly. Then 
dropping the stick, he came towards the old man 
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head erect, with eyes dilated, with qaite a 
high defiant bearing for soch a little one. 

** But Johnny's nanghty," spoke the feeble old 
man ; ^ mamma always tells him to behave prettily 
to strangers. So go and speak to the kind gentle- 
man, who is so good as to come and see Ghm'pa 
and little Johnny." 

The spirit of obedience shines divinely in us all — 
in children divinest. No sooner had little tod- 
dling Johnny heard the words, than going forward 
to where Joel stood, he put ont his two pretty 
hands, and reaching up on tiptoes, said, '^ Da-da," 
his only word for those who were strangers to 
him. Joel had long had his suspicions — latterly 
they had strengthened from day to day ; and now, 
as the child looked sweetly into his fiuse, with 
Flora's eyes, and Flora's pretty little proud de- 
fiant way — ^that way so infinitely loved by him — 
he snatched up the child, pressed him again and 
again in his arms, showered on him a very rain of 
kisses — so fond, so prodigal, was his restrained and 
hoarded love. 

** My God ! " he said, as tears of pity, of remorse, 
of tenderness, fell, and choked his utterance, 
" this must be my Flora's boy I " 

^'And Flora's got another little baby," sim- 
pered the other unconscious old man. ^' But she's 
very bad — she's going to die, they think. They've 
sent for her father, but " 

The old man stopped abruptly here; some 
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consciousness of who this father was, probably, 
crossed his brain — ^for his countenance, for the 
moment, assiuned its old accustomed looks of 
hate and pride; but almost as instantly the 
consciousness flitted by, and, weak and drivelUng, 
once more, he wept because he heard and saw the 
stranger's tears. 

As fl^oel thus stood, little Johnny still pressed 
in his arms, some one entered the room, came 
near, and touched him ; he turned, and saw one 
whom he guessed to be Miss Eliot, from the de- 
scription he had heard of her. 

" This is kind of you, Mr. Breere," she said, in 
a low voice, "answering our summons thus 
quickly." 

" I had no summons," he answered, hoarsely, 
^^nonel" 

**Then all the better," she replied; "for as 
things are under this roof, you can have come 
with none other than a kind intent." She moved 
her hand slightly in the direction of Mr. Thom- 
hill's chair — " whilst what remains to say, I tell 
you tremblingly. Flora, as you perhaps now de- 
finitely know, and may have long suspected, has 
been for more than three years Ellis Thomhill's 
wife, and the precious burden in your arms is their 
child. The marriage would not have been con- 
cealed, but for your dread hate of Mr. Thomhill, 
and his of you. This internecine hate let it die — 
be henceforth buried, for he " (pointing again to 
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Mr. Thonihill) "'can be no object of hate to one 
like you, younger, and sane in intellect. Bather 
let me say an object of great pity ! " 

" I came to hate. I came to tell him so, for 
he deeply wronged me," spoke Joel, in a stem but 

under tone ; " but when " his voice faltered, 

and he could say no more. 

"But when," said Charlotte, taking up his 
words, "you see that he is no longer a man, 
but a weak, decrepit senseless child, you pity I 
Well ! thank God ! Now, let there be charity and 
atonement on every side. Ellis will make full 
restitution of the disputed property; it is his 
wish — it has always been so ; he even hope§ that 
you will become his partner in the rest of the 
colliery property. As to what remains farther. 
Mora could not have married a worthier or 
better gentleman." 

"Weill well!" he interrupted, with some- 
thing like irritation of manner, "tell me about 
her." 

There was rebuke in Charlotte's grave answer : 
**Yes, I know that in the sight of God the 
human creature stands first; but as you made 
this matter of a few coal-pits the pivot on which 
so much sorrow and mistake has turned, I spoke 
of that before venturing to tell you of your child. 
Flora is very ill — ^you must have nerve, and hear 
that she is not expected to recover. Far advanced 
in pregnancy, near her confinement, she stumbled 
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in the park four days ago, across a wind-blown 
bough — and, whilst coming here to see Mr. Thorn- 
hill, premature labour canie on — she could not be 
moved, and last evening, after many hours of in- 
tense suffering, she was delivered of a little daugh- 
ter. The child is well — the mother very bad ; 
both Mr. Grayson and Mr. Greene are with her, 
as well as a physician from Welton ; another has 
been summoned from London, and is expected by 
the next train. The latter has already telegraphed 
down some fresh method of treatment — and this, 
for the last half-hour, they have been'trjring with 
good effect, though still too slight to give much 
hope. Though exhausted to the last extremity 
— almost incapable of speech and motion — she has 
yet expressed a wish to see you, and our messen- 
ger started to the Pool not half an hour ago." 

"The Pool— the Pool?" asked old John 
Thornhill, inquisitively ; " because — ^" 

" Hush I " said Charlotte, just as she might do 
to any froward child ; for she caught the ferocious 
look which Joel, at hearing these words, cast on 
the old man. ^^Mr. Breere," placing her hand 
gently on his, ^^ let the past die — fie is imbecile, 
and unconscious of either what he does or says. 
Put Johnny down, for he amuses Mr. Thornhill, 
whilst we are otherwise so busy and full of care, 
and come with me." 

"To Flora?— there, go on." 
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And Joel spoke between his teeth, and seemed 
to bite his words as they passed through. 

'^ No, not till the doctors give leave.'' 

She lifted little Johnny from his arms as sl^e 
spoke, and led the way from the room, Joel 
following with a domb submission, which was 
strange to see. 

Down the gallery they went, into a lesser room 
at its extremity, where sat the prettiest little 
nurse that autumn day might show for miles. Her 
task was double — for in the low cradle by her 
side slept a babe ; whilst she herself, rocking to 
and fro, hummed, in a low underbreath, to another 
in her arms. It did not wail, it did not cry — ^it 
slept as sweetly and serenely as the other in the 
cradle ; yet there seemed in her soul some need 
that she should sing to it the sweetest^ lowest 
lullaby a mother^s lips could frame. Slowly^ 
gently, soothingly she rocked — Slower and lower 
she sang, till the sound died out in silence — anon 
and anon, as lightly as the bee skims round the 
honey-laden flower, she pressed her lips down ' on 
to the little nestling face, and then began her low, 
sweet song again. 

Press it to your heart, Barbie I — ^feed it with the 
honey of your spotless kisses — spare to it somewhat 
of the prodigal love you have for your own child 
—repay in this way the mighty debt you owe to 
her who asked this of you I 

You do I Even as they stand and look on your 
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sweet face, your girlish figure, on the pretty em- 
barrassment of your young motherhood — ^you bare 
your breast, and give to it from the beauteous 
fountain of your life, prodigally, lovingly, without 
stint, as you give to him you bore I 

So give, sweet, pretty, dimpled, bright-eyed 
Barbie —there are prodigalities in this world which 
are divine — debts which no giving can ever 
payl 

When the honey was sipped to the full, Barbie 
brought the baby to where Charlotte and Mr. 
Breere stood, and, opening the flannel which lay 
about it, displayed its new-bom prettiness. It 
was so like what Joel remembered its mother was 
on the day she was bom, that the sight gave him 
more agony than joy. Pressing his lips dow^n 
upon its face, he then said in an undertone — 

^' Let me go, I can bear no more I " 

Without a word, he followed Charlotte down- 
stairs to one of the sunny parlours, and there she 
left him, thinking it best to do so. In somewhat 
more than an hour she returned to the room, and 
found him with his head sunk on his breast, and 
his arms folded. 

^^ The physician from London has arrived," she 
said, ^^ and approves of what has been done for 
Mrs. Thornhill ; he even thinks that there is still 
a faint chance of her recovery ; yet it is still so 
slight a one, that he advises you to see her, least 
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the chance pass away. You must not talk, or 
stay more than a minute, if recognition come." 

Returning upstairs, they stole into the still 
shadowed room over which Margery had kept 
such stringent custody for so many years. Her 
purpose had been holily accomplished; for the 
dead had had no living successor, till the little 
wife had stepped within it, with her hallowed feet 
four days before, to give birth to her child. It 
seemed like a providence that a room thus stood 
readv in that desolate house, with so little to do 
to make it fitting. And here it was curtained, 
carpeted, decked, just as it had been in those long- 
gone days, when the insulted and neglected wife 
came within it to her miserable marriage-bed, and 
there to weep. 

Thus entering it, Joel saw nothing of what was 
before him — neither Aunt Susan nor Margery, 
nor the medical attendants — ^he was deaf and 
blind to all things, till they brought him to the 
bed where she lay. Her husband leant across the 
pillows from the other side, ready to assist her, 
ready to caress her, if a movement or a murmur 
met his eye or ear, though otherwise stricken to 
scmi-unconsciousne^s, lest her life should evade 
his tender, solicitous love, and pass away for ever. 
And there she lay, unconscious of all this love — 
unless specially roused — and even then only for a 
moment. There she lay, almost without a sign, 
her face deathlike in its pallid whiteness, contrast- 
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ing with the blueness of the shrunken lips. Of 
this world, and the things of this world, the death- 
like face seemed to have already taken solemn 
leave. And there stood the father, himself slot^ly 
dying whilst he looked. 

"Flora, darling Flo!" said Ellis, in a vvhiapefy 
when Charlotte's words had roused him, "here's 
your father come to see you !" 

Once or twice were these words repeated before 
the dull, prostrated brain caught either sound or 
sense; but when, at last, she raised her heavy- 
weighted eyelids, Ellis lifted her a little off the 
pillow. Even then there was a struggle for con- 
sciousness, and some moments passed before the 
glazed eyes looked recognizingly. At length they 
did so — at last the tiny hands, which had so 
often touched the sweet notes of his old hunting 
songs, were pressed forward to him — cold, blue- 
nailed, white — as though already the little haiid^ 
of shroud and grave I 

"Papa, papal" she spoke, scarce above a whis- 
per ; and as the deathlike hands touched his weep- 
ing face — " papa, my little babes !" A more 
solemn, a more simple, a more tender appeal^ 
never met human ear — it was the sublime of ten-* 
demess and love. He bent to her — he kissed her 
— ^her face nestled to his ; but she gave back no 
kisses, for she was again unconscious ; and, sinking 
heavily in her husband's arms, her face was again 
laid upon its pillow. . I 

t2 
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The fathei's woe was too mighty for words. 
He struggled to articulate, and could not ; stricken, 
as in his whole life he had never yet been 
stricken, they led him away from the bed and the 
room. Into one adjacent they took him — ^they 
fetched little Johnny and put him in his arms, 
thinking to comfort him so ; but he repulsed the 
child, though not harshly, and begged to be left 
again to himself. And there he sat, without 
movement of any kind, as though every feeling 
or sense was dumb or dead I 

As noon passed into afternoon, and that in 
turn waned, some one came to him and touched 
him, and, at last, roused him from the kind of 
lethargy into which he had sunk. It was Ellis. 

'^ There is a change for the better, Mr. Breere," 
he said ; ^^ the hope of saving Flora is greater 
than has been yet. So, will you not come down- 
stairs and partake of some refreshment which 
Margery has set ready!" 

Joel roused himself to speak — by a great effort, 
it was plain to see. " No, no !" he answered ; "I 
couldn't break bread in this house I But Vm glad 
that my girl is better ; for she is very dear to me, 
, though she has gone sadly against my will. But 
how's my wifeT — ^because Fm going to her!" 

"Far from well. She has drooped much of 
late; for what we kndw not— except it be this 
separation from you, which she has felt keenly, 
though silently !" 
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"Ay, ay I — ^I did wrong that night I thrust 
her forth — ^I've rued it ever since — I shall rue it 
till I die I The Lord need forgive me for ihatj if 
for no other thing. But get my hat — I must go. 
My horse will be found close by, and you can 
send it down to the Pool." 

Ellis said he would. He then, with gentle- 
manly honour and great good-feeling, pleaded 
extenuation of his and Flora's marriage; and 
added, how much that lay in the future would 
possibly show how small their error was. 

" Well, lad I as it was Flora's own choice, I'll 
say no more. As far as the world's opinion goes, 
thou art her better in every way, and as upright 
in thyself as thy father has been crooked. Yet, I 
cannot say that the marriage can ever be one after 
my own heart; for thy father wronged me too 
deeply for me ever to make a clean breast of all 
the hate which reigns there ! Now, let me have 
my hat and go." When Joel rose, Ellis could see 
how stricken he was, and how a sudden feebleness 
had crept over him. 

They went downstairs, and when the hat was 
got they proceeded to the hall-door together, and 
thence some way along the terrace towards the 
woods, through which Joel wished to reach the 
quiet old house. Without other words than a 
caution from Ellis as to what was said about 
Flora's illness and still alarming state, they parted. 
But, just as the latter was about being lost to 
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view in the shadows now lying round the house, 
Joel called out to him. 

" If my girl gets better, thou canst come down 
to the Pool and tell me so thyself." With thus 
much concession — and it was much for him who 
was naturally so dogged and self-willed — Joel 
went onwards, and was lost to sight. 

Since Mr. Thornhill's condition had warranted 
the revelation of his son's residence in the neigh- 
bourhood, and his active interference in affairs — 
since Briscoe, forbidden the house, had finally 
ceased to come up and down — Flora had gone to 
and fro to the hall to visit the old man, or to sit 
with her husband, whilst he laboured from day to 
day at the sorrowful task of preparing the private 
and colliery accounts for those about to issue a 
fiat of bankruptcy against the estate of John 
Thornhill. Whilst on her way to make one of 
these visits, and to see little Johnny, who had 
been spending a day or two with Margery, Flora 
had met with the fall, the result of which was so 
disastrous. Necessitated to make some excuse 
for Flora's absence, they had at first to tell her 
mother that she remained with Ellis, at his re- 
quest ; when this excuse would no longet answer, 
they had to say that she had given birth to a 
little daughter, and was far from well, considering 
the circumstances of her state. Aunt Susan, nor 
Ellis, nor others, dare say how very ill she was — 
how lying hopelessly at the point of death. But 
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though thus charitably hidden from her — =her own 
state being so precarious — the mother's prescient 
quickness read it all — in their sad looks, their 
slow steps, in the distant whispers not intended 
for her ear. 

Susan had been much away from the parlour 
that afternoon — had sent in the poor solitary 
dreading mother her accustomed cup of tea and 
biscuit, instead of sharing the cheerful meal with 
her, as was always her habit ; and now as the sun 
sunk, lying red upon the woods, and filling the 
room with shadows, she still was alone. Where 
could Susan be? What was the matter? Why 
did nobody come ? She was powerless to move — 
the wood fire sank lower and lower, though emitt- 
ing a sweeter and sweeter ibcense from its ashes, 
and the shadows lengthened themselves across the 
floor. As she thus lay, she thought she heard 
the glass door from the rearward lawn open, and 
some one enter. 

" Susan ! Susan ! Is that you ? " she asked 
again and again, till the words were a monotony. 

^^ Ellis I Is it you ? " she asked again, as her 
sickening dread grew more and more. "Is it you 
oome to say, I have no child I" 

The steps were heard again — ^they passed into 
the shadows around her coi;ch— they were beside 
her, and yet she could not see ; yet, the instant 
they came so near, intuitively she seemed to know 
whose they were. 
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grave even than had been his wont of late. 
Calling his wife's favourite old servant into the 
parlour, he bid her close the door. Then he 
asked her for the key of her mistress's room, 
which had been kept locked since Mrs. Breere's 
absence. He then bid her collect every item of 
plate together, put them in the strong chest, lock 
it, and bring him the key ; and similar commands 
were issued as to the custody of the china-closet, 
store-room, Flora's room, and other places which 
contained valuable things. These keys in his 
possession, he rose slowly, for he seemed very ill, 
and prepared to go to bed. 

'' Have breakfast ready early in the morning," 
he said, " and bid John have those women's car- 
riage ready at the door by the time breakfast's 
over." 

"Are they going, master?" 

" Ay, Martha, but say nought to-night." 

"And mistress, sir? — and our dear young 
lady?" 

He tried to answer, but his stoicism vanished 
whilst he strove, and clutching in his mortal agony 
the faithful creature's hands, brought them to 
his face, and hid within them his wild paroxysm of 
grief and tears. 

Even whilst weeping, he told her all his woe^ 
his hope, his broken heart, his remorse for that 
winter's night — that winter's night, which had 
Beared itself so deep within his brain. 
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Weeping too, for she dearly loved her mistress, 
and dearer still the darling of the house, she 
strove to give comfort — and striving, did so, for 
pity which is sincere is a blessed medicament, a 
holy balm. 

Stern and self-sustained once more, he went to 
bed, and in the morning was downstairs before his 
sisters. His servants could see how very ill he 
was — what ^n effort both speech and movement 
cost him. 

Angry at being disturbed so early, his sisters 
stalked into the room side by side, like two 
beadles or two funeral mutes. They were the 
more angry that the servants had not already an- 
swered their many questions, 

" Why is breakfast so early, Joel ? " 

"Because thee hast business before thee, and 
that's to ride home." 

" Oh I indeed — then we suppose there's been 
makings up, and all that, and that thy useless 
wife is cominor to cumber the house once 
more." 

"Ay I she coming home," he said, with Spar- 
tan fortitude. "God help me, and on men's 
shoulders." 

They were a little struck, it could be seen, 
both by his words, his manner, and his looks. 
But their awe did not last long, and of pity they 
had none. 

" Well, as Mary's dead, and your daughter, aa 
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we suppose jou know now, married^ it's nonsense 
about our going — ^to leave thee alone with a pack 
of cheatino: servants." 

'' A pack of cheating servants! " he said, catch- 
ing at their words, and the whirlwind of his 
wrath breaking forth. '^ Ain't they better than 
two ruthless wolves I If thee 'd been human, if 
thee'd had a thought beyond thine own selfish 
greed, thee'd have broken out Flo's marriage, in 
some sort o' way, smoothed over what was bitter 
to me, and led her back to her old father^s arms. 
Eh I I love her lightest hair better than thy 
whole bodies. And if thee either think to plot 
more, or imbitter more, thee art mistaken. If 
God in his mercy spare my darling, she and 
the little ones shall come home to her old 
father^s heart and fireside, and never know a tear 
his hand can wipe away. Eh I but this I munna 
know — my remorse has already shaped my 
shroud 1 " 

He said no more ; but, sitting down, hid his 
face from their view. Whilst they, cold and 
insolent, slowly took their breakfast, as though no 
sorrow brooded in that shadowed solemn house. 
When their meal was over, they showed their 
reluctance to go, both by words and slow prepara- 
tion ; but he roused himself anew. With less 
vehemence, but unmoved determination, he fol- 
lowed them up and down till they got their 
things together, and were ready to depart. Then 
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he would have said " good-bye," but they passed 
him with insolent menace, and, ascending their 
carriage, drove away. He never saw them more. 

He waited up till the corpse came home, in the 
solemn shadows of the autumn night ; and when 
he had received it, with bowed head and stricken 
spirit, he went to bed, from which he never rose 
again. Sorrow and drink had been for months 
his slow destrovers. 

He lived long enough to hear that Flora was 
past all danger, though stOl very ill, and to see 
Ellis several times. 

" My lad," he said, on one of these occasions, "the 
Welton lawyer as was here yesterday, has tied up 
everything to my girl, as in duty bound; but 
there's still a good bit of floating money — that 
Flo can sign over to thee for the coming pinch. 
Never mind the pinch, keep a brave English heart 
— and forget being a fine gentleman — ^whilst thee 
keepest a poor man. Come and live here sim- 
ply and plainly — stick to the collieries and iron 
works, and fortune'll come to thee. Let fools 
run away to foreign parts ; but keep at home and 
do thy duty, and there's enough for thee or any 
man to do properly. If thou dost want partner or 
helper, take thee Richard Wenlock — for the man 
has a great brain, and a strong, true heart." 

" He has, indeed," was the answer. " I should 
not be what I am, or what I may be, but for 
him." 
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^' A jy lad, he and I have differed a bit at times, 
and yet I say to thee hold fast his hand — he's a 
true man, and God's gentleman." 

Mr. Badnor came to and Ax) to the sick room, 
as also, amongst others, Squire Baldwin. 

^^ Don't thee be uneasy," said the latter to his 
sinking friend, ^^ about thy pretty little one. I 
couldn't be a husband to her, but I can be a 
fayther, and the collieries shan't come to a stand 
still for want of a few score pounds. I ain't got 
kith or kin, and so the child of the very oldest 
friend Theobald Baldwin has shall be as his own. 
I always intended thi?, old friend, indeed I did. 
As to that lady up at Mainstone — ^ancl a dear, 
gentle lady, too — that they whisper is going to be 
married to the old parson, why, in my own mind, 
I've made her settle a point that's been many a 
day a sore trouble to ine. It's about the old 
cha'ny. Often and often I've said to myself, 
when smoking my pipe by the quiet fire, 
* Theobald Baldwin, when thou art gone, who'll 
care for the old pots and cups thy mother prized 
so — who'll be reverent to her precious dragotis 
and Indian bowls — who'll care for the treasured 
scents of many and many a bygone summer ? ' 
But when I saw her delicate fingers go so tenderiy 
over what my dear dead old mother loved, my 
heart yearned towards the stranger, and I said, 
' If all be well, thou shalt be possessor of what a 
woman as good as thee once greatly prized.' So 
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this cha'ny trouble settled in my own mind, I 
shall have ne'er another old friend, if thou mendest 
and can come away to the old hall, and smoke a 
pipe with me." 

But Joel got no better, and sunk from day to 
day. 

Little Johnny was brought on several occasions 
to see him, and behaved quietly and prettily. 
One afternoon, about a week after his - wife's 
funeral, Joel was thought to be better, and 
the little one was left with him alone. For a 
while the child sat still on the bed where they 
had placed him ; and then, nestling to the falter- 
ing arms put round him, he bent his pretty face 
and slept a time. Then waking, the tender arms 
were still around him, but the eyes which, a little 
while before, had looked so kindly, were closed — 
the lips which had murmured some loving word 
or so, were still. 

" Da ! da I " spoke the little one, after looking 
and wondering awhile, kissing the chill lips, and 
pressing his tiny fingers on the closed eyelids — 
but neither answer nor movement came. 

Again the child nestled and slept, and when 
they came they found it so. But the one slept 
the sleep which has no awakening — the other that 
of many uprisings and lying-down ere the great 
sleep comes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WELDORE FUBNACE. 

Neyeb before for forty years — ^through summer 
or winter, through autumn or spring — ^had the 
country missed what it did on this chili and rainy 
October night. The rocky crags of far-off lying 
hills, desolate sweeps of moorland, boggy wastes, 
russet woods, solitary granges, gray old churches, 
and their still grayer, weather-beaten belfiries, 
stood cold and dark beneath the starless sky ; for 
Weldore Furnace, which had been so long a cheery 
beacon, had been suffered to ^^blow out** some 
hours before. There were other, and very many, 
furnaces along the great mining ridge of country 
fully alight ; but none of these were on so large 
a scale as that of Weldore, or placed so conspicu- 
ously on a lofty moorland-peak. It was there- 
fore as if the lights of some high Pharos had sud- 
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denly died out and left around a dark waste or 
limitless sea. 

Immediately round the furnace it was not so 
dark as thus further off. A few of the gas jets 
were alight in the offices and sheds, two or three 
pit engines were at work, the heaps of iron-ore 
slowly mouldered, and one of some two or three 
shops, which were in an adjacent lane leading 
from the furnace to the high-road, was yet 
open, and its lights flared far up and down the 
cindery path opposite. 

This shop was newly-built, and so large and 
bare within, as to have more the appearance of a 
newly-whitewashed bam or school-room. Miners' 
flannel shirts and blankets, and a few cheap, gaudy 
shawls, hanging on lines from wall to wall, took 
off somewhat this barren, poverty-stricken look, 
though it was otherwise conspicuous enough. The 
shelves, counter, and desk were roughly hewn, 
and for the most part yet unpainted ; and the 
array of canisters, jars, bottles, and boxes, of sizes 
laige and smaU, were scanty enough for the great 
spaces they had to fill. The dishes scattered on 
the dirty counter were equally a promise without 
substance; for the rank fresh butter had dwin- 
dled to a pound or two, the red-herrings were few 
in number, the butter-firkins and canisters sounded 
hollow when a knife or hand touched them, and 
the flour-sacks stood more or less empty. £ither 
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purposely or necessitonslyy things looked at their 
ketgasp. 

Bdiind the connter, and assisted by a small 
boy, waited Mrs. Jack, dirty, weary, and dejected- 
looking. It was very evident that things were 
not so prosperous with her as in the palmy days 
of iniquitous dominion, when she was mler and 
mistress at Mainstone ; yet when occasion serred, 
her old insolence and swagger betrayed them- 
selves. Credit she would not give ; there was a 
notice to that effect stuck in both the windows, 
and pasted on the door outside; but when it 
was asked purposely or ignorantly, her ire burst 
forth. 

'^ Trust I I ha' none to give thee," she said, in- 
solently, to the foremost of three or four women 
who yet lingered in the shop waiting to be served; 
^^ if thou wans't butter, thou must pay." 

^^ Money I I ha' none, or I wouldn't come here; 
but the maister owes my Siah enough to buy half 
the butter in Welton market." 

^^I ha' nothing to do with Briscoe's business — 
if he owes folks, folks owe him," was the ready 
answer; '^so if thou hast no money, thou had'st 
better take thy custom elsewhere." 

There was menace in the woman's eye and up- 
lifted hand, as she turned quickly round to look 
at those behind her ; but whatever was her intent, 
it was stayed by a man, who all this time had 
been lounging near the door, ostensibly smoking 
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the pipe and tobacco he had come in to purchase, 
though probably with some more covert purpose. 
He had the manner, and wore the dress, of a pit- 
man, but there was keenness in his face, and much 
which looked like suppressed humour lurking 
round his mouth. 

'^ Missis," he said, in a low voice, as he stepped 
forward and lidd his hand on her shoulder, ^^ leave 
this sort o' reckoning to t'other folks. If thou 
need'st a sixpence tak' it, and let thy lads ha' 
butter, but ha' no strife wi' her." 

The woman obeyed, took the butter and sul- 
lenly withdrew — ^so did the others one by one, 
when they had made their scanty purchases. 
Then, and not till then, the man shuffled off with 
a curt " good night" to Mrs. Jack. It was un- 
answered, perhaps unheard, for her manner was 
intensely anxious and absorbed. She waited for 
a time^ as though expecting other customers to 
drop in ; and when they did not, and a little cuckoo 
clock in an adjacent room struck eleven, she bid 
the boy put up the shutters. When this was 
effected she called him to the counter, at which 
she stood. 

** As I may be nigh an hour yet, thee'd better 
run round to the maister, and tell him I'll be up 
as soon as may be. And here take this letter, it 
came from Welton this afternoon." 

** When I've seen him I may go home, mayn't 
It" asked the lad. 

Q2 
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^ Ay, and here's what I ha' to pay thee ; and 
we don't open no more, recollect that." 

As she spoke she gave the boj some trifling 
sum of money; then, hurrying after him to the 
door, she locked and bolted it carefully, and with 
a trepidation which bespoke some intense fear. 

^^That letter," she said to herself, ^^is from 
the lawyer folks that fellow Jonathan has set 
upon us — ^though what right he has to interfere in 
Robert Moore's consams I can't see. But neither 
he nor the t'other devils shall get ought on him, 
m take care; though he may as well just get 
over his spice of ill-humour at the letter before I 
go up as not." 

Presently she lighted a candle, and went with 
it over the house, which consisted of five or 
six large rooms. All were empty, with the 
exception of one — half parlour, half kitchen — at 
the rear of the shop, and this held little more 
than a large old sofa, used evidently as a bed, a 
table, a couple of chairs, and some culinary 
utensils. Here she gathered together a few 
things, tied them in a bundle, put on her cloak 
and bonnet, and then returned to the shop. 
She had more to do here ; for she emptied the 
tea, coffee, and sugar canisters, into separate 
bags, made parcels of divers other stores, and 
when all these were ready, and gathered to- 
gether, she blew out the gas^ and made towards 
the shop-door. Here she listened painftdly for 
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some minutes, as she bad done preyiously several 
times; for she fancied she heard the sound of 
f ootsteps, as well as that of suppressed voices ; 
but all being now, as she thought, still, she 
opened the door, to find herself, to her amaze- 
ment, in the presence of a considerable mob of 
mingled men and women, without power to 
advance or to retreat, except as they willed. 
They received her with mingled groans and 
hisses, hustled her into their midst, and then, 
advancing slowly forwards, bore her on with them 
towards Briscoe's house. 

Upon leaving the shop, the boy, instead of 
proceeding as he had been told, had turned aside 
at the. top of the lane towards the pit mouths and 
their accompanying mounds of rubbish, coal, and 
smouldering fire-heaps. Hidden amidst these, 
and by the clouds of smoke beaten down by 
the wind and rain ' of this chill night, he came 
presently to a clearer space, where some dozen 
men sat grouped round a blazing coal fire alight 
on the ground. They were all pit and furnace 
men, with the exception of two, who were pro- 
bably itinerant musicians from the neighbouring 
town — ^for a drum, fife, and Pandean pipes stood 
beside them. The boy had been apparently ex- 
pected, for his appearance was hailed with a mur- 
mur of general satisfaction. 

" Well, Tummy," was their salute, in a dialect 
which to be understood must be, as it were. 
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translated rather than written — ^^hoVs the 
missis f — ready I " 

He said she was not, and then went on to say 
how he had left Mrs. Jack employed, and of his 
mission to Briscoe's house with the message and 
letter. They listened attentively, ascertained 
how long Mrs. Jack would probably be ; looked 
at the superscription of the letter ; and when it 
was re-delivered to the boy, he was bidden to 

go- 

" When I've bin up, I may come back to see 

the fun t " asked the lad. 

^^ Fun; there's na fun," said he who seemed to 
be spokesman ; ^^ nothing but justice to a knave 
as has brought ruin to the oud maisters — ruin that 
'ud be right out but for the good- will of t'others. 
Nal he sneaked into the place, but ha' shan't 
sneak out quite as quietly. Now I go thy way, 
and dunna thee say nought — ^till be th' best for 
thee — ^if thee val-la-est whole bones instead o' 
broken uns." 

The boy went his way, leaving the men seated 
about the fire with a quiet and patient gravity 
quite strange to see. Occasionally they spoke to 
each othei^ and then again for a time relapsed 
into silence ; but there was that in the faces of 
several of them which bespoke determination as 
well as grim ferocity. Eventually two of the 
meh lx)8e, and departed on some seeming pur- 
pose, after a brief conference with the rest. 
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Those remaining talked quietly amongst them- 
selves. After settling over again the question of 
some road they were to traverse that nighty and 
which was to be the wildest and most solitary of 
the moorland ridge, they recurred to the one 
great theme to them — of their work and their 
masters. Briscoe had been peremptorily dis- 
missed the week before ; he had taken no heed, 
and had therefore received that very day a still 
more peremptory command to quit his house and 
holdings within four and twenty hours. The 
bankruptcy, through the intervention and assist- 
ance of friends, was merely nominal — one by 
which no one would eventually lose, though its 
declaration facilitated the settlement of affairs, 
the adjustment of claims, and the incoming of new 
masters. These were the topics which to them 
had vital interest. 

<^ Better nor all this t' th' young maister is this 
o' Dick Wenlock's managing, and being roight 
h9.nd in everything ; ay I and partner too, some 
be saying," spoke one of the men ; ^^ for him 
and his cud aunt ha' both a bit 6' money^ and her 
'bin putting some on it down. But I tell thee 
what — we munna let this drumming bis'niss go too 
fa^. I'd keep hands off th' fellow and the oud 
witch, tidough rd mak' the road a long one, that 
they mayn't coome pretty easy back again, at 
least the next soide o' day-loight." 

^^ Hands off I Ay, if ta' old missis and him go 
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peacefully ; but I wonna be reckoning if he gives 
us some on them looks and words we've had in 
our toime 1 But there'll be no fear o' Dick Wen- 
lock ; he went away toired enuf at six o'clock — 
for he'd bin all day about the furnace wi' th' 
builder folks ; and, what's more^ th' oud missis be 
loy' in sick, and ha' bin thisn's a good bit now !" 

^^Ay! she ha' bin a moiserly one I and ha' 
wagged a loud tung against the maister^s loiking 
for books. But she's moighty fond on 'em, and 
coome down wi' th' money roight handsomely 
when she saw t' would do th' lad good." 

*^ Well, to be sure 1 the young maister ha' friends 
enuf. There's bin a good bit of oud Joel's money ; 
and th' young maister and the little 'uns, and the 
young missis — ^now she's a bit stronger — be com- 
ing, they say, to live at the Pool ; and our oud 
maister, John Thomhill, and Margery, wi' 'em. 
The oud maister wouldna' loike that, I reckon, if 
he know'd it; but he's a bigger babby than th' 
missis's little 'un, and dunna know one place from 
t'other." 

" Dunna he ? Well, it's judgment, I supposen 
for his days o' sin and proide I But what be they 
go'in.to do wi' th' oud hallt" 

"Let it — folks say. Dick just to'd 'em that 
eVry fish i' th' net wur something in a toime loike 
thisn's. So it's to be let next year. And, I say, 
did ye hear how farrantly t'ou'd Squire at the 
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Hoo came down wi' his moaey t'other day, and 
how he's taken shares i' th' new Company?" 

" Ay, I heerd on that, as well as that th' lady 
up at Mainstone wur as spe'ri'ty and open-handed 
as onny on 'em as has bin helping t>ung maister. 
She wur up here wi' him t'other day, and about' 
th' furnace and th' pit-mouths, wi' an eye and an 
ear for all that wur go'in on. I heerd her say, 
that when things wur smooth again, there shu'd 
be good schools for 'ar little uns, and a noight- 
school for bigger, and proizes for th' lads, just as 
they have in Staffordsheer. Eh! she's a noice 
lady ; but I dunna know what wur th' matter — 
for when Dick Wenlock coome i' th' rolling 
house where she and th' young maister wur a 
stand'in talking, I see him go off again roight 
quickly, without seemin' to see her, or she him — 
though I seeM him glance at her as keenly as a 
hawk. They usM to be moighty friends when she 
wur first at Mainstone !" 

"Well! maybe; as it's said she's goin' to 
marry the oud parson, Dick moight think it 
more mannerly to do that'n. But the parson's 
too oud to be marry'n a lass like that ; his ser- 
mons and his garden, and Molly his new maid — 
that's as good as gow'd to him, they say — ought 
to be enuf for him now-a-days. But he's bin in 
love wr her this mony a year !" 

"Why! has he ?" But the conversation 

was stayed here by the return of one of the absent' 
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men. After a few whispered words had passed 
round, thej all quickly rose and went away to- 
gether, over the pit-mounds and round the great 
Furnace — now for the first time, for the space of 
forty years, resting like some mighty giant from 
its Cyclopean labours. 

As they went onwards, other men, as well as 
women, who, as it seemed, had been waiting pur- 
posely for this object, joined them, till, by the 
time they reached the closed shop, their numbers 
were considerable. Here they stood with patient 
watchfulness, carefully abstaining from speech or 
movement, lest their presence should be sus- 
pected. 

Though extensively vrrought for both coal and 
ironstone, whilst yet invaluable riches only awaited 
the hand of labour, vast tracts of the great mining 
ridge in this direction still remained in a state of 
nature. Pleasant oases were these amidst the 
busy places of the ^^ black country ;" and the more 
removed from the ceaseless clouds of enveloping 
smoke, the greener was their moorland turf, and 
grayer the bald rock which broke here and there 
through the surfeces. 

In one of such green places, lying about half-a^ 
mile from the Furnace, and shut out from its roar 
and smoke by the intervenii^ i*idge, the agent 
had built himself a house. A path across the 
moorland from the lane led to it; and, standing 
by itself, surrounded by a considerable garden 
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and a few outbuildings, it bad a pleasant enougb 
look when viewed from a distance; but a near 
approach dissipated this illusion. Then it was seen 
to be still unfinished, though evidently built some 
years; and erected upon a boggy soil, full of 
springs, and wholly undrained, the foundations, 
as well as other portions of the house, were al- 
ready hastening to ruin from damp, neglect, and 
want of finish. Here the once elaborate stucco 
had dropped ofi^ — ^there a gable-wall had cracked, 
and fallen away whole inches — ^in some places the 
roof was untiled — ^and more than half of the 
windows were boarded up or shuttered. The 
columnar porch-way was filled up by bundles of 
pea-sticks, and entrance given at a more modest 
side-door ; whilst the garden, ambitiously planted 
with costly shrubs, had become, for the most 
part, a tangled wilderness— except in such open 
spots as were used for a kitchen-garden, and where 
yet a f^w withered pea and bean-stalks rustled in 
the wind. 

When the boy who had come from the shop 
knocked, this side-door in the gable was opened 
by Briscoe, who, when he had taken the letter 
and listened to the message, gruffly bid him go, 
and retreated back again. His way lay through 
a small passage into a kitchen enlivened by a 
cheerftd fire, but otherwise destitute of appliances 
or comfort. Like the house outside, its appear- 
ance bespoke more ambitious days. Its walls had 
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been originally painted of a rich flesh colour ; a 
few feet from the ceiling ran a wide shelf all 
round, on which had stood the choice pieces of a 
costly dinner-service. Here was the mark where 
a clock had stood, t^iere a lofty press, there again 
a dining-table — ^but all these things were gone 
— and walls, floor, and stove — this latter elaborate 
enough to cook the specialities of a Lord Mayor's 
feast — ^all betokened long neglect and hastening 
ruin. 

When Briscoe had read the letter, he tossed it 
into the fire, and resumed the short pipe he was 
smoking when the boy knocked at the door. 
Seated on a low chair before the fire, he bent 
towards it to catch the warmth more readily, but 
every now and then he turned to listen eagerly to 
the sounds about the house — the chill autumnal 
wind, the pattering rain-drops, or the creaking 
of some door in the more ruined portions of the 
house. Callous and indifferent as he ordinarily 
was, some fear to-night disturbed this almost 
brutal equanimity. When his pipe was out, and 
he had glanced at his watch, he rose and lighted 
a stable lantern, and began turning over some 
harness which lay spread forth on the only table 
in the room ; and whilst supplying the deficiencies 
of strap and buckle with pieces of twine from his 
pocket, he heaped his bitter maledictions on Mrs* 
Jack. 

" The hag I If I hadn't wanted her, she'd have 
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been here much too soon. But it was always her 
way — slow for good, swift for evil. She knows I 
cannot get away from this cursed place without 
money, and that is why I had the shop kept open 
another day. The devil take her — she was to 
have been here before twelve, and it's now nigh 
one, and if Fm not far off by the time dawn 
breaks, I shall have those curs upon me I They 
know their master's orders, and they'll be down 
upon me like a pack of winter-hungered wolves. 
Curse them all I I must get the pony into the 
old cart and be off — money or no money." 

As he muttered this, and much more to himself, 
he took up the harness and lantern, and prepared 
to go forth to the stable; but as he approached 
the outer-door, he became conscious of the shuf- 
fling of many feet, and the sound of suppressed 
breathing. His heart died within him, and terror 
made him cowardly. He dropped what his hands 
held, and attempted to get back to the kitchen 
and close the intervening door, but at the same 
moment the outer door was burst open, and he 
was at the mercy of his pursuers. For a few 
moments he fought hard to shut them out of the 
kitchen, but uselessly y and when he found this to 
be so, he retreated to the table, and sought to 
secure a carpet-bag, which, with a basket, his hat, 
outer coat, and a few other things, stood thereon. 

" Coome, maister," cried the foremost of the 
pursuers, " put that bag down — thou'lt tak' nothin' 
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wi' thee. If thee tak'st whole bo'ons, considering 
what thou'st bin to folks, thou ma/st reckon 
thyself lo'ky." 

^ It's mine," said Briscoe, clutching at it still 
more desperately ; " it's mine — ^thee, nor the devils 
thy masters, have a right to a thing here. They've 
stripped the place already-— whafs here is mine.'' 

"Be itt Well, we'll see. Tummy, hand thy 
knoife here. The maister wur always a desperate 
'un for truth." This ironical jest elicited a loud 
laugh from the dozen or more of men who had 
crowded into the kitchen. Most of these had 
their faces blackened, and were otherwise dis- 
figured, especially three or four who acted as ring- 
leaders. 

Desperately as he fought for it, the men secured 
the bag, and ripping it open for a little space, it 
was seen to be full of papers, account-books, and 
documents. 

"Halloo! here's what belongs to the maisters, 
indeed, if all be true," spoke one or two in a "^ 
breath. " Here, Billy, tak care on't, and let Dick 
and the young Squire hav't up t'em in th' mom." 

Maddened at what was thus said, and by the 
disappearance of the bag over the heads of the 
men to some safe custody in the rear, Briscoe 
threw himself upon the foremost like a wild 
beast. 

" Coome^ coome," they said, " we mean to be 
peaceful, if tliou'lt letten us; if not, woe be to 
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thee ! Thou'lt take nayther scrip nor scrap from 
here — thou'st had enuf in th* toime ; and if thy ill 
gains ha' flown away, it no fault o' oums, nor a bit 
less poverty and sorrow to them thou'st bin a lying 
knave to. So coome on — thy oud missis and a bit 
o' moosic's waiting thee outside." 

But as he still fought on, and hurled his threats 
and curses at them ceaselessly, those who acted 
as ringleaders made no more to do but gagged 
and pinioned him. They seemed resolved to 
avoid a breach of peace if possible ; for they knew 
too well the temper of the mob outside to trust to 
it, if provoked beyond a certain limit, by the 
ruffianly threats and invectives of a man whom 
they had the bitterest reason to hate. 

They had come prepared as it seemed to 
sUence him by these forcible measures, for when 
this was accomplished, they secured what else 
was his, carefully fastened up the house behind 
them, and, marching with him in their midst, 
went forth to the open space beyond the garden 
pales, where the large majority of the mob had 
patiently waited. Here, as soon as Briscoe was 
seen, mingled yeUs and hisses saluted him ; and 
the signal given, the drum, fife, and Pandean 
pipes, struck up in quick time the ^^Kogue's 
March." 

^^ Place him at th' yed, wi' th' oud missis, and 
then forrards, there be no'a toime to lose," 
spoke a voice which more than once already had 
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given the word of command. But those who 
sought to obey were for the instant baffled, for 
their prisoner refused to move. 

"Thou'd'st better not go agin 'em," said 
the voice once more in a whisper, ^^ there's 
monny on 'em there thou'st mortally, injured. 
Scant wages, long o' payin' — ^babbies unberri'd — 
more on hungered — thy tummy shops, and 
t'other things ; and what's more nor their hearts, 
thy years o' baseness agin th' t'oud Squire and 
his son. Them dunna forget th' last, so coome on, 
or I wunna answer for 'em strippin' thee flesh from 
bo'one." 

Thus warned, and knowing well the lawless- 
ness in certain moods of those whose hatred he 
was thus the just and immeasurable object, Briscoe 
doggedly moved forward to the place assigned, 
which was at the rear of the discordant musicians, 
and beside Mrs. Jack. But it was so dark, that, 
even by the light of several lanterns carried by 
the mob, he could see little more than the 
outline of her figure, and that of the bundles 
with which she was burdened. But if thus dim 
to vision, she was audible enough to hear. Sniffing, 
groaning, ejaculating, she could be heard, in the 
brief pauses of the rapping of the drum, and even 
sometimes beyond it. 

" Forrards ! " cried the voice of command, 
as soon as this rough marshaUing of the mob was 
concluded. 
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^^ Halloo I wait a minute," said another, ^^ t'oud 
missis here be groanin' wi her bundles — what's to 
be done wi' 'emt" 

" What's m 'em?" 

^^ Oh I " answered two or three in a breath, 
*^ it's the rob'ins o' the tummy-shop ; she cou'd no 
more coome away wi'out the scrapins o' th' tea- 
canisters — ^for some on us made a hole in the 
shutters and saw her — than she cou'd let the oud 
Mainstone parson's chickens and brandy-bottle 
alone I Th' witch — she'd feather her nest, happen 
what moightl" 

^^ Eh I then straighten the balance. She and 
the rogue here hay' had monny o' sixpence on 
our money. Tak' ta' boo'ndles, and when t'home 
agan' missis can haV what's in 'em. Now 
forrardsl" 

Thus deprived of her bundles, Mrs. Jack was 
made to walk on more briskly, though her groans 
and whimperings were still audible above the beat- 
ing of the drum. 

"Forrards, quickly!" cried the voice again; 
^^up th' hill, and roight across Quagly bog, no 
pickin' o' path — on I" 

Thus invited, the mass moved quickly forwards,' 
across oozy spots — up the slippery turf — ^up the 
steep gray crags, till they stood on the high ridge 
of the mining country, where all beyond on either 
side was flame and smoke, except for such 
desolate spots as here and there intervened. 
YOL. III. B 
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Here on this altitude, wild and solitary to an in- 
eonceiyable degree, and leading to a still wilder 
cotmtiy beyond, the cold autumnal wind blew 
keenly, and the rain unceasingly drizzled down ; 
yet, on the mass went» stragglers*— mostly women 
^-dropping off now and then, as though they had 
not ner^e to face the wind and rain, so cold was 
the one, so drip, drip was the other. Yet some 
remained — ^pitiless — ^unforgiving women — women 
who remembered hungry and dying children, the 
extortioQB of the tonuny-«hopi the woe and ruin 
of the beershop. In the hearts of these charity 
and pity for this man and woman had long since 
died. 

It was very dark, and the light shed by the few 
lanterns. the mob carried indicated rather than 
showed the way ; yet on they went, reckless of 
obstacles; the greater these impediments were, 
the more recklessly they faced them. If Briscoe- 
or his companion hesitated or stumbled, <h^ 
lagged even for an instant, on they were urged, 
the fife and drum never ceasing all this time their 
monotonous discord. 

The summit of the ridge crossed, there was a 
rocky descent, still steeper than the ascent they 
had climbed. At the foot of this lay a morass, 
somewhat similar to that once frequented by 
Cornelius, though less impassable and far extend- 
ing. Into this the mob unhesitatingly plunged, 
and, guided by one who undoubtedly knew its 
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intricacies well, floundered on and on^ through 
mudy and ooze^ and rushes^ and alder-brakes — 
never pausing, never resting — letting the music 
play on, and utterly remorseless in their mood. 
They were wet, and stiff, and sore, and wearied, 
yet it was cruel comfort to their hearts to know 
that those they led were still more weary and 
distressed* 

fieyond this quag lay a still wilder region of 
rock and hill, grazed by a few sheep, and marked 
in places by a few old pits, wrought or tried for 
coal long ago. Thither they made their slow 
ascent — the mining ridge now more than eight 
miles away, and dawn beginning to show itself in 
the far horizon. Here they halted, and some 
three or four of the men consulted apart. The 
result was a renewal of their way, up still higher 
amongst the rocks, till these terminated in a wide 
barren plateau — without limit, as it seemed, in the 
chill, gray, hazy dawn. Here a halt was called 
— they meant to go iio further, and the approach 
of persons on horseback could be faintly heard, 
though they must yet be at a considerable 
distance. ' 

Hushing the fife and drum — which once or 
twice before, from very weariness, had temporar 
rily ceased — the ' ringleaders of the worn and 
bedraggled mob brought from their midst those 
more weary and bedraggled than themselves. 
Wet to the waist^ covered with mud, without 

112 
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sufficient spirit left even to groan, Mrs. Jack 
looked a pitiable object so far as could be seen in 
that dully gray dawn ; whilst Briscoe, hand and 
arm bound as he was, was in a still worse plight, 
as he had had no power to help himself whilst 
urged so ruthlessly through the morass. 

All but one lantern had now died out, and this 
was brought to bear upon these two miserable 
objects. Mrs. Jack began in her most seductive 
whimper to sue for pity; but Briscoe stood sullen 
and unmoved, not speaking when even the gag 
was removed, though casting his bloodshot eyes 
round and round like a mastiff about to spring. 

^^Now, maister," said the man who had so 
often spoken before, as by the light of the lantern 
he prepared to unbind Briscoe's hands, ^^ we ha' 
coome a good bit out on our way to set thee 
on thy ro'ade out o' these parts, and, beyond 
a bit o' wetting, ha' done thee and th' oud missis 
no harm : but if ever thou co'ome'st anoigh the 
place where's thou'st wrought so much mischief 
and ill for t' others, thou shalt rue th' day, ay, and 
the hour too— for a bigger knave nor thou never 
lived. Now go, and dunna let one o' th' Main- 
stone folks iver see thy face or that o' th' oud 
missis agen." 

They loosened his hands, as this was said by 
one and echoed by the rest ; and he should have 
gone his way peaceftdly, seeing how hitherto 
these men had restrained all the fierce and burning 
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veDgeance which for months and even years had 
smouldered in the breasts of so many of them. 
But he was not so wise. Mustering all his 
strength^ and a very strong and powerful man he 
was, he sprang upon those nearest to him with 
the ferocity of a wild beast, and caring not what 
he did, dealt out his blows, his bites, his rabid 
words, with the fury of a madman. 

Unhappily he did this I In a moment he was 
beaten off, and, seizing him, they would have torn 
him limb from limb, but that the approach of 
horsemen seemed now quite near* Loosening 
him, therefore, they stooped and caught up the 
broken rock around, and hurling it at him in a 
volley, fled the next instant themselves amidst 
the rocks and down into the valley whence 
they had come, so that in that gray dawn they 
were soon lost to sight. 

Struck in the forehead by a piece of rock, 
giddy, confused, blinded with blood, unconscious 
that his assailants had retreated, equally uncon-» 
scions that any succour was at hand, Briscoe 
moved madly forward, as he thought after those 
who seemed to go before him, when, gaining an 
escarpment of rock, he trod over it, and in another 
instant lay a hundred feet below mortally wound- 
ed, and hidden in a rocky cleft, where, unless his 
groans might reach some ear, aid would never 
come. 

In the first moment of confusion Mrs. Jack had 
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made good her retreat, and, hiding herself in a 
clump of gorse no great waj off, waited and list- 
tened in breathless fear. She heard the voices of 
the men, the whizzing of the stones, the retreat 
of footsteps, the ascent of the horsemen leading 
their horses up the hilL She knew fxill well by 
their voices who they were — Richard Wenlock 
and four of the mounted police from Welton — 
she saw them as daylight broadened ride up and 
down, yet she kept still — the terror of seeing any 
face that knew her being greater than her craving 
for, and indeed need of^ human pity. 

The gray dawn faded before a golden day. The 
little harebells of that wild region shook on their 
slim stalks, the yellow butterflies flitted to and 
fro, the raven swept slowly across on its heavy 
wing— the very silence in its sereneness was in 
keeping with the golden light. Yet no one came 
— no footstep of man or beast. 

Towards noon the woman crept forth, to warm 
and dry herself in the sun. By degrees, as she 
felt restored, partly through warmth, partly by 
the aid of a little bottle she had considerately put 
into her pocket, she made her way from this 
higher region, intending to go slowly on towards 
Welton, and seek a refuge there. As she thus 
rested, and by turns went on, low groans met her 
ears, lessening in their power each time she lis- 
tened. Feeling sure that they proceeded from 
Briscoe, and conjecturing that he must have fallen 
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and been hurt, she sought for him unceasingly, 
and at last, at much risk to herself, crept down to 
the place where he lay. She raised his head, she 
spoke to him, she caressed his face tenderly, but 
for many minutes unavailingly. At length, when 
his eyes did open recognizingly, there was that in 
the ferocity of their cruel gaze that was appalling. 
Involuntarily she dropped his head, and the curse 
which partly met her ear died out upon his dying 
lips. 

All sympathy was frozen in her soul — what love 
in life she had had, had been for him. Now scared 
by this yindictive look, callous, unpitying, she 
searched his pockets, and gathering together 
what little they held, left him for ever. 

Far off from the dead, and all through the day, 
till its wane enabled her to go unseen — she sat 
brooding in the sun — ^no pity in her soul, no tear 
in her eye. As other women, she had had her 
days of innocence — and he it was, that thus lay 
stark, who had wronged her. After long years, 
memory made thus its bitter visitation. 

When the shadows came, she bowed her head, 
and went her miserable way I 
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CHAPTEE X. 

OKCE MORE THE GBEEN PABLOUB. 

The saccess of his long-cherished and secret wish 
had not brought peace to Mr. Badnor. On the 
contrary^ more and more as time went on, 'the 
conviction grew with him, that his saccess had 
come through subterfuge^ which, however slight 
in degree, was unworthy of him, and of those high 
prindples by the light of which he had walked 
through life. He had asked for the suppression of 
truth ; for the repression of free-will, of liberty of 
action ; through this, others had perhaps lost — ^he 
had won ; it had been a battle fought between the 
crippled and the free. From the very moment 
that Charlotte had consented to be his wife, a 
troubled and growingly-troubled conscience had 
been his. He won, but in the moment of win- 
ning poignancy of remorse came. Henceforth 
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he was always questioning himself in this wise — 
^^ Have I not been base as well as weak ? — ^what 
was my right of controlling the free agency of 
another, more especially one who was compara* 
tively a stranger to me t What right had I of 
interference — what right to intrude on the sacred 
privacy of another's feelings, or suspect an attach* 
ment where none might exist ; or if I did, at least 
it should have been upon better grounds than I had 
for suspicion !" Again — "Are not their social posi- 
tions very different? — have I not built too much 
upon worthy acquired knowledge, and genius? 
No ! here I am right — Charlotte is just the woman 
to accept these qualities for themselves, for she 
has an instinctive leaning towards truth in all its 
forms ? Besides this, what right have I to control 
her, to govern her, to make her unhappy — I who 
would die to make her happy, if that would do 
so ! Ought she not to be to me rather daughter 
than wife — ^to me who am old enough to be her 
father, and who taught her whilst she was a child ? 
Ani I not rewarding her incomparable truth and 
goodness to me by conduct the most base ? Has 
she not raised me out of my misery, loneliness, 
and degradation — and I repay her by making her 
affections mine through treachery f Should she 
ever learn this, will she not flee from me as from 
her basest and worst enemy, and leave me rightly 
to my desolation. My God, spare me this, if 
even I must give her to another ! " 
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Such were some of the thoughts bj which 
Julius Raduor tortured himself from day to day. 
They became to him a species of morbid flagella- 
tion, by which he vexed his spirit. But there 
were other, though briefer, moods, when all this 
morbidness passed away, and as much jealousy and 
covetousness were in his heart as was possible to 
one so utterly unselfish, and in all respects so truly 
good. 

'^ No I she was his, he would never give her 
up — for who could be to her what he should 
be, who had known her so long, and loved her so 
tenderly t " 

It was in these latter moods that he hinted 
to others, from time to time, his engagement to 
Charlotte — so that it was pretty well known, far 
and wide, though never explicitly stated. 

Yet the morbid and far more truthful mood 
prevailed with him, more particularly as time 
wore on. Between themselves the subject was 
scarcely ever referred to ; and when it was, it was 
so briefly passed by by Charlotte, as to show 
its unacceptability as a topic of conversation. 
Thus warned, Mr. Radnor kept silence, and in- 
creased thereby the measure of his morbid 
broodings. 

The winter passed by, somewhat uneventfuUy 

. at Malnstone, as far as regarded the outer life ; 

though of that within, what solemn doubts and 

hopes, what self -accusations, were taking place, 
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we have seen* Thus is it with all of us. How 
different may the inner life be to the outer. 
Whilst the latter is apparently serene — ^how full 
the first may be of solemnly enacted tragedies — 
what remorses, what doubts, what fears, what re- 
pinings, may bow and crush the spirit I All of 
us are conscious of this dual life — one for the 
world, another for ourselves. 

About mid-winter Charlotte had to go away on 
business for some weeks, during all which time 
Mr. Radnor suffered from a fit of hypochon* 
driacism, which outlasted her return* For she 
came| home ill from cold — was confined to her 
room for more than a week ; and when this brief 
indisposition wore away, it seemed to leave be- 
hind a weakness and depression, against which 
her powerful will combated in vain. It might be 
physical weakness only ; but Mr. Radnor's ready 
conscience laid the burden upon itself, and tor- 
tured itself more and more. 

Flora and Ellis, accompanied by Mr. Thomhill 
and Margery, had, by this time, gone to the Pool 
to reside, much to the comfort of Aunt Susan 
and Miss Tern. In the spring the hall was to 
be renovated and let, it being thought more 
prudent for the young wife and husband to forego 
the expenses of a large establishment, and live 
simply and economically in a somewhat humbler 
home. Its situation was also more convenient 
for access to the furnace and collieries, and to 
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dailj intercourse with Richard Wenlock, who 
had now assumed his office of partner and general 
manager^ and who was the source from whence 
sprung all the innovations which where taking place. 
Flora had slowly recovered, though yet somewhat 
frail ; master Johnny and his still more childish 
grandfather took to their new home in a surpris- 
ing way — it was only Margery who in secret pined 
for the old place, to which she had been so long 
accustomed. Baby Flo was away with Barbie, 
and lay in the same cradle as Silas Moore's first- 
bom. 

There had been changes, too, at Brooklow. 
Judith Whitelock had at length given consent to 
her sister's marriage with Mr. Grayson, though not 
till after weeks of obdurate negative. ^^ She did not 
see why Lizzie wanted to marry." But when she 
found that she must either give her consent, or 
lose her sister, her obduracy gave way, though 
under stem protest that "it would have been 
better otherwise." Mr. Grayson, therefore, now 
went up and down to Holly Cottage ; and he and 
Lizzie were to be married in the summer, some- 
where about the same time that Mr. Greene was 
to take home pretty Kitty Goldrust, after which 
the young men were to become partners in a large 
and growing practice. As to Ada Marlowe, she had 
gone with her little son, for a time, into Oxford- 
shire; where some of her fatnily resided ; but she 
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still kept up an active correspondence with the 
Goldrusts, Charlotte, and Flora. 

It was a day in March — wet for the most part 
through the morning — but now sunny as after- 
noon came on. The wind, was high, sweeping 
mournfully through the yet leafless trees, but 
drying up the field and garden-paths almost as 
quickly as the breath of summer; so that Mr. 
Badnor setting forth after dinner to walk to the 
church, had a less unpleasant way than might 
have been anticipated. 

He had left Charlotte reading by the fire, in 
her favourite oak-parlour ; and hither, as the day 
darkened, came good Molly to say, that a girl, bear- 
ing a message from Horton Wood, waited in the 
kitchen. 

** She's old Mrs. Wenlock's maid, ma'am ; and 
the poor old bedridden missis, finding herself 
weaker than ever to-day, would like to speak to 
thee — for she's something mighty partik'lar on her 
mind she would like thee to know." Here Molly 
made her habitual and quaint reverence to her 
whom she was learning to so deeply love. 

"Indeed I 1 am sorry to hear that the poor old 
lady is no better. Yes I I will go I Tell Elisha 
to put the horse into the chaise at once, and drive 
me there — the girl can be spared a walk, and ride 
behind." 

For some minuter, when Molly was gone, she 
bent her head, and sat lost in thought. Then she 
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went npstairSy and dressed, waited upon by Julia, 
but careiullj superintended by Molly, to see that 
the much-loved mistress had wraps enough against 
the keen wind which blew. 

When ready, they went down the pleasant lane 
to the high-road, past the little rustic inn, where 
Barbie's mother, seated by the cheerful fire-side 
at tea, was busy at her needle — ^past the Pool, 
wherein love and peace had brought brighter days 
to the old monastic grange — and so into the smoky, 
far-extending many-gabled village of Horton 
Wood. Here, even before they reached the gate, 
which led into Mr. Wenlock's yard, the din from 
his smithies could be heard — and when they 
entered, and so approached the house, the glare 
from forge-hearth, and workshop-window, quite 
illumined the wide surrounding space. More 
ground had been added, the garden had been 
encroached upon — there was every sign of pros- 
perity and rapidly-increasing business. 

The house itself was dark and still, but Miss 
Eliot was shown at once upstairs, where, in a 
chamber very economically furnished, the poor 
old woman lay a-bed. She had been long ill, and 
bedridden since the autumn. Miss Eliot greeted 
her very kindly, and the girl, stirring the fire into 
a blaze, left them, and closed the door. 

" Eh I " said the old woman, when her visitor 
had sat down, and talked awhile, ^^ I looked out 
for thee many a day, and yet thee didn'st come* 
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So I took the liberty to send for thee now the 
house is quiet, and Dick's away ; because ye see 
my race is nigh run, and I didna' like to go, 
leaving thee to think my Dick wur a churl. 
Nay I Nay I It come of others — ^he didna' speak 
as to-fore — and this is what I wished thee to 
know." 

" Of others f — ^I really don't understand 1 But 
let us speak of something else, the subject is dis* 
tasteful, and must certainly be one of perfect 
indifference to me." 

" Eh ! but it t'aint to others. My Dick thinks 
more of thy lightest word or look nor any t'other 
thing in this world. So thou mun know that if 
he^s been a churl to thee, the old parson asked it 
of him." 

Charlotte was roused now, it was plain to see 
by her keenly listening ear, and anxious, half- 
averted face^ but she was too proud to question. 

" To tell thee this, I sent for thee — for I guessed 
thee'd never know't otherwise, and I couldna' die 
in peace, and my lad left to be judged harshly 
by his best friends. Ay I and his near friends 
too, for in days to come thou mun often meet at 
the schools and places o' that sort — thou and 
t'others be going to have at Weldore. So thou 
mun know it wur Mr. Radnor, and not my Dick, 
that wur in fault." 

" I really, Mrs. Wenlock, cannot listen further 
to this matter," was the gently-spoken, yet some- 
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what haughty answer. " Mr. Radnor is much too 
good a gentleman to be spoken against, however 
shghtly." 

" Ay I I know he's good I I know there ain't 
a better living or kinder spoken gentleman the 
countrywide — and what's more, I know that thou'rt 
going to be his wife — I only know it too well; 
for my Dick ain't been the same since it came 
t' our ears a bit ago. But please, listen. I wunna 
be long i' th' telling." 

Charlotte neither assented nor dissented — but 
sat perfectly still. 

" It wur a good time ago — a winter's night, I'm 
thinking — and me and Joan wur a-bed, when 
I heard some one come to the house, go into th' 
parlour softly, and begin talking to Dick. I knoVd 
he never had bad company, he wur too steady for 
that ; yet I wur curious to hear a strange voice 
talking at that time o' night. So I slipped on my 
coats, and came on to the stairs to listen. Some o' 
th' talk I heard, much I didn't, but I mastered it 
pretty clear when they spoke loud. I know'd th' 
parson's voice presently, and I heard him say, 
over and over again, how much he loved thee. 
Then he in some sort accused my lad o' loving 
thee; but Dick didna' answer yea nor nay, but 
asked the parson what reason he had for thinking 
so. And the good gentleman, with a pain which 
made his voice tremble and die away like the 
note of a flying bird, said he'd many a one, for it 
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wur jufft like thee to love what wur simple and 
noble. To this my lad made answer of naytber 
yea nor nay, but I could tell his heart wur glad, 
by the sound of his voice, when he next spoke. 
Then Mr. Badnor praised my Eichard, and said, 
thou'd in a sort o' way confessed, that when thou 
first came i' this country, thou had'st seen none 
thy heart had loved, * but now ' — ^and here thou'd 
paused, and he could get thee to say no more* 
So then he asked my Dick not to be over-friendly 
with thee — not to come much anigh his place — to 
write to thee but little — ^to be short o' manner 
and speech — and for this he entreated so pitifully, 
and 80 like one who had a broken heart, that my 
boy said at last, * yesj for a time J " Here the 
speaker stayed, but Charlotte neither moved nor 
spoke. 

*^In a bit they went away together," she pre- 
sently added — " and this is all I knew o' th' 
matter ; for I didna' dare to tell my lad that Fd 
been listening, or knew ought. But I soon heard 
from t'others that he rarely, from that time, went 
anigh Mainstone ; and that when he met thee 
elsewhere, his speech wur as brief as a clerk's 
amen .... On course all this time, I'm not a 
saying that a lady like thee would be thinking o' 
my Kichard, or condescend to one of his estate. 
Nay, nay I such happiness ain't for him ; but I 
will say, that God never fashioned a better mon 
— I say it, as have known him from a baby — 1 

VOL. III. S 
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say it, as never knew him to tell a lie, but strive 
to be upright and honest to every living thing. 
About his learning, and his power o' leading 
others, I know nought ; but folks tell me they 
are wonderful. But, eh, dear! Tm talking 
foolishly — ^though the blessed Lord does know 
how good my lad is ! .... . But, eh I my Dick 
thinks wonderfully of thee ; he once said he never 
knew thy like, for none but thee would ha' gone 
up to th' parson's desolate home, and tum'd it 
from a pigstye to a palace. Not that a word 
more nor this ever dropped from him — ^for he's a 
still tongue about everything ; but, eh I dear, we 
know what store he set on a book you giv' him — 
for Joan and I got rated a day we tumbled it a 
bit i' th' parlour. So it's sorrowful, ye see, the 
parson coming here, tying up my lad's tongue^ 
and making him seem to t'others what he ain't.'' 

^^ I'm much surprised at what you tell me, Mrs. 
Wenlock," said Charlotte, in quiet reply, " as well 
as excessively sorry that Mr. Radnor should have 
come here to make so foolish a compact, and for 
which he had neither cause nor ground whatsoever. 
I had always respected Mr. Wenlock, for I had 
found him well-informed and conscientious, and I 
was certainly surprised at the rude abruptness of 
his conduct towards me — ^not that it mattered in 
the leasts or can ever matter. Having said thus 
much, I beg neither to say nor hear further." 

She spoke so determinately, that any other 
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than the one who listened would have been awed 
into silence. But not so the aged woman — her 
deep and unselfish love was greater than all else 
beside. 

'^ I beg your humble pardon,** she said, as she 
wept bitterly, and stretched out entreatingly her 
trembling hands, ^' for asking so much o* th' like 
o' thee ; but, oh, dear ! be kind in thy speech to 
my Dick when Fm gone. Poor fellow ! he'll be 
all alone then, wi* his great, large, silent heart, 
needing a friend sorer nor ever. Not that I ha' 
been that sort o' friend to him — no, I wur too old, 
too ignorant, too rudely mannered for that ; but I 
ha' loved him in my own way, and saved and 
pinched to make a mon on him when the day 
came. Be thou kind o' speech, dear lady, if 
nothin' more, for he ha' no tongue for folks 
around him, and he'll be so mighty desolate when 
they've borne me away from him for ever 1 " 

Charlotte took the trembling hands in hers. 
The appeal and the deep sincere tears wei'e irre- 
sistible, though her sensitive sense of what was 
her woman's due gave caution to her words. 

" Please, have no doubt or grief in the matter — 
if occasion require it, I will always be a friend to 
Mr. Wenlock, for I sincerely respect him." 

*^ Thank thee, thank thee ! — it be much for one 
like thee to promise, who dunna know how much 
my lad is above his fellows, nor what he thinks o' 
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thee. I thank thee — thou'lt come again to see 
me, won't thee t " 

^ Certainlj, and as soon again as yon please." 

*' This is Monday ; come again the day but one 
tomorrow, and at this hour —he'll be out, and Joan 
won't be busy. Dunna put it off — ^I won't last 
the week through — and oh I it'll comfort me to 
feel thy little soft hands once more, and hear thy 
lady's voice speak so tenderly." 

Charlotte promised, and presently went her 
way, leaving behind her a greater peace than she 
had found. 

During the drive home, his mistress sat so 
passive, and with her head so buried in her 
shawls, that good Elisha wondered, though he 
knew her errand had been to those sick unto 
death. 

Upon his return from his chill and windy walk, 
Mr. Radnor, as was his custom, sought Charlotte 
in the oak-parlour. Not finding her either there, 
or elsewhere, he rung to make enquiries, and was 
astonished to learn, from Molly, whither she was 
gone. « 

" Ay, sir, it wur sore against my will missis 
went 80 late to'ard evening, and the wind blowing 
as it does — she weakly, too, and so drooping i' th' 
spirit. But the old missis be bad, and ha' some- 
thing on her mind she needs to speak." 

" What ? " asked Mr. Radnor, anxiously. 

" I don't know, sir ; it wur something, Joan 
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said, she could only speak of to th' missis alone." 
Mr. Eadnor, making no reply, but rising and 
beginning to walk nervously to and fro, she left 
him to himself. 

Thus he walked up and down — ^the red fire- 
light flickering on the study-panes, and contrast- 
ing with the damp and gloom outside. This he 
did not notice — ^he was indeed blind to all things, 
though not deaf, for every few moments he 
stopped to disintegrate, as it were, some sound 
from that of the high wind which roared about 
the house and through the leafless trees, and 
lashed the brook into a mimic sea. Listening in 
vain, he came back to his chair, only to rise 
again, to walk up and down, to visit the oak- 
parlour, and thence going to the hall-door, open 
it, and listen in the porch, heedless of the wind 
which chilled him and blew through his hair. 
Listening here for the third or fourth time> he 
heard the approach of carriage-wheels, and knew 
she was coming. The lamp in the hall had been 
lighted, so he closed the door, but waited beside 
it, opening it as soon as the carriage had stayed 
and Elisha had rung: Another time, had the 
dear old master graced her by this courtesy, she 
would have stayed to thank him, and lay her 
hand on his ; but now stepping aside^ as though 
wondering he should be there, she passed with a 
cold and angry gaze, which much as said, ^^ I have 
learnt your deception, and know now how you 
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rewarded mj faith and goodness to jou.'* Thus, on 
she went uito the oak-parlour, and closed the 
door. Stunned as by a blow, utterly crushed by a 
woe and fear to which he could give no expres- 
sion, the loving old magister crept rather than 
walked back to his study, there to begin again his 
wild and restless pacings to and fro. His great- 
est terror was lest she should leave him, prepare 
that very night, and go on the morrow; the 
thought alone almost slayed him. He listened 
to every sound in the house with the anxiety of 
a child under punishment. Every footstep which 
approached he dreaded, and yet wished to be 
hers ; but she did not come, and not till a late 
hour did Molly bring in his solitary cup of tea. 

He heaped question upon question — "Where 
was Miss Eliot ? — why did she not come t — what 
was the matter?" 

" Please you, sir, I don't know. Something's 
vexed her surprisingly. I should say she ain't 
took scarce a drop of tea, and Julia tells me that 
she wur just now crying bitterly. Pm right 
troubled, sir, that I am I " 

Thoroughly conscience-stricken, Mr. Radnor 
made no reply ; but when he was alone, and his 
solitary cup of tea done, he sat down to his table 
to write. He made several attempts, but all 
power of expression seemed dead within him. 
He then sent Molly in with a brief message ; but 
Miss Eliot declined to see him that night. 
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What could be done ? — his very heart died 
within him ; it was impossible to bear the tor- 
ture of this doubt and despair I Come what 
might, he would go in and speak to her, confess 
his error, absolve her from her engagement to 
him. She was not happy — she loved another ; if 
he had won her promise, it was surreptitiously ; 
and if on one or other side there must be sacri- 
fice, let it be on his. She deserved thus much, 
and indeed much more, at his hands. 

It was now foil ten o'clock or more, and the ser- 
vants were preparing to go to bed, with the ex- 
ception of Julia, who always awaited her mis- 
tress; he therefore, after much hesitation and 
lingering, went to the door of the oak-parlour, 
and, after several vain attempts, opened it and 
entered. It was all in gloom, for the lamp had 
died out, and nothing but the waning fire, and 
the feeble glare from the distant mining ridge 
through the oriel panes, cast any relief upon the 
thick shadows. At first, in this dull light, he 
could not see her — not by the hearth, as he 
quietly approached it — not in her favourite chair, 
where she usually sat to read— but presently, as 
he got closer to the oriel, he could see her 
crouched upon the cushioned seat, her hands 
upon the window-ledge, her face buried in them. 
She did not seem to hear him, or to be at all 
conscious of his presence ; because perhaps she 
expected no one, and was lost in her own 
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thoughts. His whole being was touched to see 
that she bad thus hidden her face ; and if this 
expressed grief and suffering, what was self-sacri- 
fice, so that be removed or lessened them ? All 
that was magnanimous and noble in his nature 
rose at this sbow of her unspoken pain. He 
would give her up ! K existence must be robbed 
of all which made it dear, what mattered it, so 
that conscience gained once more its old serenity ! 
A clear and just conscience was, as he had found 
it, the most priceless of our possessions. 

*' Charlotte," he said, with a broken voice, " 1 
have come against your wishes, but you must 
speak to me and hear me, or I must die. I 
cannot live under the weight of your displeasure, 
or the terror of auppoaing that for what I have 
done you will leave me. Little Jane, lift up 
your face, and speak to the old magister.*' 

She lifted it up, as he requested. Even in the 
sort of semi-twilight which was around her, and 
with his own dull sight, he could see how pale 
her face was, and how heavy her eyes were from 
the tears she bad shed. There were coldness and 
reproach in her looks, but no word escaped her 
lips. 

" Forgive me, Charlotte, forgive me I— I. erred 
through the very greatness of my love I " 

" In some things," she replied coldly, " I always 
thought you weak, Mr, Radnor, but not ,so weak 
as you've shown yourself to be. The very thougbt 
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of into what depths of humiliation your folly has 
sunk me, half slays me — much more the fact. 
To think of your making such a compact with 
Mr. Wenlock, a man who never addressed words 
of love to me, or I to him. Magister, if you had 
wilfully sought out some cunning way to wound 
me, you could have found none more terrible than 
this." 

"Yet I dealt with no hypothesis, but with 
truth. You love the man ! " 

His words were unwise, for they roused in her 
a stem anger, such as in all his experience and 
knowledge of her he had neither seen nor 
known. 

" What then ! — are you governor of my con- 
science, Mr. Radnor f But 1 tell you again, you 
deal with an hypothesis of your own creation — I 
never told you I loved Mr. Wenlock, or gave you 
other cause to think I did." 

"Yet a guess^ Tullia, often hits the truth. 
You confessed to me, at least, that when you 
first came here you had seen none your heart had 
cared to choose. Leaving me to infer, that since 
then you had. I knew of your friendly acquaint- 
anceship with Richard Wenlock — and, dull as my 
perception naturally is, I heard and saw enough 
to tell me " that he was the man. Your woman's 
judgment was sound and true ; but thinking that 
this preference was as yet undeclared — that had I 
acted and spoken earlier, your girlish liking for 
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the old magister might have ripened into feelings 
more akin to the great love he had so long borne 
you — thinking that I would at least try to win 
you, I went to him. I told him of my many 
years' love for you — and I besought him to give 
my hopes a chance, by refraining from seeing you, 
or, if he saw you, by showing few outward signs 
of regard. At least for a time — and he consented, 
after much earnest entreaty." 

"You told him, I suppose," she asked, with 
flushed and haughty anger, " that I loved 
him ? " 

^* Yes I I think I did — because I believed it to 
be true, and do so still." 

It was painful to see her modest shame. She 
hid her burning face in her upraised hands, and, 
in the pain of her deep humiliation, rocked her- 
self to and fro. 

" Charlotte," spoke the fond and penitent mas- 
ter, " listen to me, and let us mistake each other 
no further. For many days I have been wishing 
to speak to you — ^but, like a man parting with his 
last hope, I weakly refrained. Yet for the sake 
of my own peace of conscience I must at no 
late date have told you ; so that had not Richard 
Wenlock thus prematurely, and contrary to his 
promise, told you of my visit ^" 

"Eichard Wenlock!" she interrupted, with 
passionate haste, " did not tell me I I have not 
even seen him. What I know, I learnt from his 
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aunt no later than this afternoon. She listened 
on the staircase, and thus became partially ac- 
quainted with the object of your foolish and un- 
warrantable visit." 

As she spoke she made an attempt to rise and 
leave him, but he gently detained her. 

" You must stay and hear me, Charlotte — ^you 
must indeed. For I wish our engagement to end 
— ^to be cancelled from this moment. Not through 
the reason of your having heard of my foolish 
visit — prompted, God knows, by the idolatry of 
profound love — but that because ever since you, 
in your kind pity to your old master, and in the 
Belief that the man you really love cared nothing 
for you, promised to become his wife — he has 
seen gradually more and more the foolishness of 
that promise, and his childish folly in asking such 
a precious boon. Charlotte, you must listen, you 
must stay a little while till I can explain my- 
self." 

She made no answer, but suffered herself to be 
reseated — whilst he sat himself down a little way 
off on the same old window-seat. 

" Charlotte, ever since the night you so kindly 
promised, at my entreaty, to become my wife, I 
saw gradually more and more, as though the 
promise itself made the revelation, that you loved 
me rather as a duty than a faith. You were 
grateful to the old magister — to the friend of your 
youth — to him who bad so proudly taught you ; 
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but this was all : it was not a lover's love, or that 
of a woman about to become a wife. As to what 
you owed me of friendship and regard, you had 
abreadj given me profound proofs : and why should 
I selfishly ask more? I, a man more than old 
enough to be your father, and who, as I had 
taught you, stood almost in the light of one to 
you — why should I take you from one who, 
judging from my own jealous observation, honours 
you and profoundly loves you t I asked myself 
these and other questions, and I gradually saw 
my way to what was justice and truth. I gra- 
dually perceived that there was something higher 
for me than marriage, and that to attain it I must 
make a saciifice. I saw that the noble duty was 
to give you up to him who is more fitted for you 
by age and understanding, and whom you in turn 
love. Charlotte I I only slowly saw these things. 
Your promise to me was the beginning of self- 
accusation and remorse. Had my conscience been 
as truthful in an earlier day, I should have never 
asked you what I did I" 

He waited here, as though he expected her to 
reply ; but she said nothing — not even removed 
her hands fi*om her face to look at him. 

"I see now," he presently continued, "that 
certainty of joy is often the beginning of sorrow ! 
I find now, from what I have suffered by antici- 
pation, that it is right for me not to marry you, 
but to let the conscience of having acted rightly 
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to her I love so well stand higher than love itself. 
If I forego joys of one kind, I shall have others, 
though of a sadder and more ascetic character. 
But God will be with me — ^for I know I shall have 
done as becomes His minister and servant I" 

His voice died to a whisper here ; and, like her, 
he hid his face in his upraised hands. 

She came a little nearer, and laid hers tenderly 
on his shoulder. 

" Julius," she said, " you are right at last ! 
More and more as I have searched my heart, I 
have seen how little love there is there for me to 
give you as a wife. But I may be a long time 
your housekeeper ; and if ." 

"No!" he interrupted, half-jealously ; "you 
must never wholly leave me — always be by to 
minister to me in some way or another. Molly 
is incomparable ; but Molly can never be to the 
old magister what little Jane has been, and is !" 

** Julius, you shall ever be my care. Even if 



"You will marry, Charlotte," he again inter- 
rupted ; " you know it as well as I !" 

" How can I say, magister?" 

" Say 1 Why, that man at Horton Wood loves 
you better than his life I You love him — don't 
you ? I have spoken truth to you, in return you 



must to me." 



She was silent for some minutes ; and not till 
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he repeated his question several times did she 
answer. Then she said, in a low whisper : — 

"Saving my faith to my good old master, I 
love Richard Wenlock better than all else the 
world holds I" 

" Then you will marry him, Charlotte — for as 
soon as he understands that ." 

" Magister I" she entreatingly interrupted ; " for 
charity sake, interfere no more !" 

" I have no intention. Only, let the world say 
what it may, I think your choice a most worthy 
one. Hitherto his position has been inferior to 
yours ; but another year will see it vastly altered. 
In partnership with Ellis Thornhill — ^assisted by 
the wealth of others — Richard Wenlock is des- 
tined, I feel sure, to become the most influential 
man of this district— not only ba regards his own 
immediate duties, but as an example to other 
employers. Throughout the mining ridge exists 
a vast amount of heathenism, depravity, and ig- 
norance, which he, more than any man I know, is 
likely to find the most practical methods of lessen- 
ing, if not of wholly removing. I cannot say I 
share his views in many things ; but, as God him- 
self shows us, the same results may be wrought 
out by different methods, so many men approxi- 
mate towards great results by means the most 
varied. Were he a man whose views were more 
like my own, I might see your acceptance of him 
still more cheerfully than I may do. Were his 
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immediate position higher, it might be more satis- 
factory than it will possibly be to those whose 
pride is greater than my own. But, as it is, it is 
my earnest conviction, founded upon experience 
and long hearsay, that Richard Wenlock is an 
honest, truthful, eminently upright, large-hearted, 
large-minded man. A roan emphatically in the 
fullest sense. His views may be correct after all ; 
for it is not for vain and self-sufficient man, him- 
self yet a child, to arrogate what is, and what is 
not, .truth ; and preparative ideas, which embrace 
the future, are, I admit, much more likely to be 
true than those which control the present. Be 
this as it may, you will coincide with him — a new 
field of truth, utility, and service, opens itself with 
such a husband — you will, I doubt not, be pre- 
eminently happy. To him I shall give you will- 
ingly ; and may the grace of God shine upon you 
both I" 

For weeks he had been schooling himself to say 
all this; the lesson was well learnt — ^was well 
repeated ; but the iron did not enter the less into 
his soul. 

Charlotte was conscious of this, and she said 
quietly, ^^Magister, all this may never be, I may 
be ever your housekeeper — ^your little Jane." 

If comfort there was in this, he would not 
accept it ; he would accept the truth in its full 
bitterness, once and for all ; he had schooled him- 
self — there should be no compromise. 
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^^ It will, and I wish it. I cannot say but what 
I henceforth take up my cross, that henceforth life 
will be a monotony of duty ; but I daresay, like 
many others who have to accept self-sacrifice and 
solitude as their lot, I too shall find comfort, and 
hail joys at present unsuspected. At least Roger 
Ascham will have done well by his little Jane, 
and conscience will be at rest. Now, never let us 
speak again upon this subject, except as it 
becomes father and child; with me the past 
perishes, except in my soul. Only when you are 
quite happy, when there is a chance of you 
leaving me, if only nominally, come to me and say 
so. I shall then know that I have stepped 
out upon a path that for this life can have no 
end." 

It was not till he had repeated this latter 
question more than once, that she promised, weep- 
ing bitterly as she did so. 

Without another word — without other adieu, 
than that of pressing his lips upon her bending 
head, he went his way ; and she could hear 
him go with slow and painful steps upstairs to his 
chamber. 

Hours such as this, when we take farewell of 
mortal hope, are the most solemn of our lives. A 
tragedy begins, whose only ending is the end of 
life itself ! 

On the morrow they met as usual. There was 
the same studious morning — the same quiet 
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dinner -hour — ^the same quiet evening over books 
and papers. Mr. Radnor, as Molly and Elisha 
noticed, seemed cheerfuUer than he had been for 
many previous weeks — but their mistress was ill 
and depressed. Before the day was over, a mes- 
sage was brought up from Horton Wood, by one 
of the men, to say the old mistress yet lingered, 
and that she hoped not to fail in seeing Miss Eliot 
on the morrow. 

So Charlotte went, Elisha driving her^ for it 
was a wet and dull afternoon. When the carriage 
stayed at the yard, she was surprised to hear no 
clank of hammers, though, by the light in the 
smithies and shops, the men were evidently at 
work; and she observed, as she stepped along the 
garden, that the sick chamber was in darkness. 
Joan answered the door, and Charlotte saw at 
once what had occurred. The girl's eyes were red 
and swollen^ and through the open door, leading 
to passage and kitchen, women were to be seen 
busy with the last garment which we wear. 

^^ Missis died early this morning, ma'am," said 
the girl — ^^ and master said he should send up and 
let you know, though I suppose he forgot it ; but 
won't you walk in, ma'am ? — ^master is all alone 
in the parlour, and would be glad to see you." 

" No, thank you. Only present Mr. Badnor^s 
and my respects to Mr. Wenlock, and say we 
sympathize with him in his loss." 

Joan waited till the lady had gone from the 

VOL. III. T 
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porch, and then went in. As Charlotte passed 
the windows of the green-parlour, which looked 
towards the great timber-yard and smithies, the 
strong light of the newly-roused fire attracted her 
notice, and looking, as she arrested her steps for a 
moment, she saw without being seen. Midway 
in the room, evidently listening as to who had 
knocked, his head a little bent, his face stem and 
pale, stood Richard Wenlock ; and now conscious 
that those just come were gone again, he turned 
backas towardsthefire,withachanged expression of 
countenance, which betrayed the utmost desolation 
and despair of soul. Did he know who came — 
and who was gone ? Perhaps he did ; for as she 
moved '^away, and went up the long strip of 
garden towards the little wicket by which the 
carriage stood, this chill expression of woe con- 
tinued before her sight, and touched her heart. 
Was she doing well thus to leave the living to 
their dead, and offer no word of sympathy? 
What was human pride — what was the chance of 
beingmisunderstood — ^inthe presence of that power 
which makes all human balances so even ? As she 
thought and struggled with herself, as she stayed 
and yet stepped on, the nobler part of her woman's 
nature asserted its supremacy — and lingering no 
more, going forward no more, she went back 
towards the house as swiftly as she could. The 
blind was now drawn, and she could not se^ 
within the parlour even had she stayed, or vnshed 
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to do so ; but she passed quickly on, and knocked 
again at the door. Not very loudly it might be, 
for no one came — so she turned the handle, 
opened it, and went in, and thence to the parlour 
door. Here her knock was answered by a low 
^^ come in.'' She opened it, entered, and closed it ; 
yet no one moved or came towards her, but as she 
reluctantly advanced across the room, Bicbard 
Wenlock, who sat by the fire, turned round, and 
seeing who it was, rose and waited respectfully 
for her to speak. She did so, but her words 
were of the briefest, for she merely addressed him 
by his name. Still he waited for her to say 
more, probably afraid of trusting himself to 
speak ; for though his gaze was sad, his mann^ 
respectful and subdued, there was that in his 
countenance which betrayed the joy of his souL 

^^ I have retraced my steps," she said, faltering 
beneath his gaze, and her words almost dying on 
her tongue, '^ to offer you sympathy for your loss. 
It must be a great one to you, Mr. Wenlock.'' 

^^ It is, espedaUy at this time^ when more than 
one thing comes to make me desolate. But I 
thank you for coming, and more particularly for 
the visit yon paid my poor old aunt the other 
day — for H greatly consoled and comforted her." 

^^I atn f^Mii it did so. It was equally ad- 
vantageotM to me^ for she made a revelation of a 
most ttctraordioafy kind. Perhaps you are aware 
of it.*' 

t2 
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He look sarprised, but said, concisely, ** No/' 

^She told me of a certain yisit which Mr* 
Badnor paid jon one night some time ago. She 
had listened on the stairs and discovered its im- 
port, and I cannot tell yon what was my profound 
humiliation to find myself the cause of so much 
foolishness on the part of Mr. Radnor. Still, it 
has been the source of some satisfaction to me, as 
showing the reason of your discourteous estrange- 
ment; for I attributed it to some error of my 
own — some way too unrestrained — some word too 
free — though I could recall neither to mind, for a 
man so austere as yourself. Not, of course, that 
the estrangement, intrinsically for itself, mattered 
much — though it is unpleasant to be forsaken by 
one's friends, and know no reason why." She 
spoke these last words a little proudly, though 
looking away from him as she did. 

But he appeared to be pursuing its own 
thoughts rather than listening. 

*^ I wish such a visit had never been paid," he 
said, after a minute's pause — '^ or rather that I had 
not been so foolish as to listen to its request. 
Before then the future held some hope for me — 
now it has none." 

She knew intuitively to what he alluded, but 
by an effort she made no sign that this knowledge 
was hers. 

"I am equally sorry," she replied, ^'because 
most inadmissible subjects were referred to, and 
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mjr own position made one of pitiable humiliation. 
But 80 far as Mr. Radnor's error can be qualified^ 
let my own and his apologies go ; for his regret 
has lasted long^ and seems to have been most 
poignant." 

^^This cannot be/' was the austere answer; 
'^ he came here to serve himself, and he has done 
so, if I rightly understand." 

^^I cannot answer you, for it is a subject on 
which I wish to speak no further. Now, let me 
say * good evening,' Mr. Wenlock, for the carriage 
waits. I sincerely hope that time will bring its 
consolation for your great loss." She was going 
— she had moved away a step or two, but he fol- 
lowed her, and entreated her not to go. 

^* Please stay a little longer," he said; "you 
came to console me for my loss, and have not done 
BO. Here is a chair. Miss Eliot — please sit down. 
I am a churl not to have offered you one before ; 
but pray stay awhile — ^your words can comfort 
me as nothing else can." 

She obeyed him — not reluctantly — as he could 
see, but as submissively to his will as a child. He 
was respectftd, and yet self-resolved — willing to 
concede to her the reverence and respect which 
were her due, and yet show that he did not forget 
his own self-reliant dignity. 

She had taken the chair he had set for her near 
the fire beside the table, opposite his own — and 
now he sat down too. 
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^^ Miss Eliot/' he said, looking away from her, 
so as not to disconcert her, ^^ we must talk of this 
subject a little further. I hear of your engage- 
ment to Mr. Radnor from many quarters — is it 
true?" 

^' It was," she faltered, after a moment's painful 
hesitation. 

" Is not so now I " 

« No." 

" Why not? — ^please tell me." 

She seemed vexed by his pertinacity, kept her 
silence, and it was not till he had repeated his 
question that she spoke. 

^^ I would rather not say more on this subject, 
Mr. Wenlock — it is painful to me — ^you have no 
right to question me." 

** I think I have, if I judge correctly. Why, if 
you did not wish to many Mr. Radnor, did yon 
promise to do so I " 

*^ He gave me up of his own free will. He had 
some remorse of conscience that I was younger 
than he, and ^ 

*^ And what ? " But question as he might, she 
would 'say no more* 

"He saw you loved another? — was that it! — 
from whom you had only turned away because 
you were justly wounded by his unpardoaaUe^ 
foolish, and estranged manner ! Was this it? If 
8o^ he who committed the error asks pardon ; and 
if you do not despise hands wfa^ch, in their day» 
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have done rough work at forge and anvil, here 
they are offered to you, to protect you through 
life — their possessor loving you with unspeakable 
love." 

He spoke these words in a low but deeply- 
moved voice — ^the hard wrought hands lay just be- 
fore her on the table — ^but he would betray no more 
of his profound and long-cherished love till he 
had had some sign that it was reciprocated. His 
natural humility of character was great; but he was 
too manly, too self-reliant, to sue in the least 
thing like a slave. 

She was worthy of him and his simple noble- 
ness: without disguise — ^without coyness — ^with- 
out affectation — ^now she knew she might, now 
he had declared himself to her, she for no further 
moment veiled her deep love. Bending down 
her face to the swart hands, there fell her kisses 
— there fell her tears — presently they were ga- 
thered to her breast. To her they were noble 
hands, though they had wrought Vulcan-like for 
bread. 

In another moment she was gathered in his 
arms — ^for she was Us world, even more than he 
was hers. To one so reserved as he, no word of 
his i»piring love had hitherto been spoken — ^to 
one of his busy, self-ennobling life, there had been 
neither taste nor time for ordinary passion. The 
forces thus restrained were now like the tempest 
And the flood. 
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Forgetful of all but this new world opened to 
them, they sat and talked a considerable time. 

"Were I now," he said, by-and-by, as she bent 
listening to him with a wrapt ear, "as I was 
some months ago, I might have had more reluc- 
tance in speaking to you than I have shown. But 
priceless love of another kind has been my friend. 
Crabbed, eccentric, and wayward as she ordinarily 
seemed, my poor old aunt cherished for me an 
affection the most unselfish. When I asked her 
some weeks ago for a loan to aid me towards a 
partnership with Ellis Thomhill, she for the first 
time in her life revealed her afiairs ; and I found 
myself, by a will, already made the possessor of a 
considerable sum of money. To have saved as 
much out of a narrow income implies such years 
of self-denial and rigid self-control, as inspires in 
return the utmost regret and love. Thus in a 
few years, my more than life, my position may be 
worthier of you than it at present is." 

"It is worthy enough already, Bichard — and 
money, were its amount the largest, would make 
no difference in my estimation or my love. If it 
add to your sense of independence, this is its best 
possibility. I have fortune enough for both of us, 
and it will be wholly yours. Therefore, not for 
considerations of this kind I accept you, bat for 
your worthy name, your manly energy, your 
self-culture, and your brave, high thoughts." 

He pressed her to his heart again and again. 
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He had guessed that she was a noble woman — ^now 
he knew it for a truth. 

By-and-by they went forth together from the 
still house, and through the dusky garden. By 
them the shadows were unseen — they were a 
light to each other — for the present, as for time 
to come. 

When she reached Mainstone, Charlotte went 
at once into the study, where Mr. Radnor sat 
meditatively in his chair. Hearing her step he 
looked round, and then up into her face, which 
seeing, as she came and knelt beside him, he knew 
by the change and its serenity how it was. 

" Has little Jane," he asked, quietly, " set 
matters right, which the old master set wrong?" 

" Yes, magister, and ." 

"And what 1" 

*^ I am very happy," she faltered ; " I have pro- 
mised to marry Richard." 

<^ This is weU." 

And this was aU he said. Though, henceforth, 
«very hope in his large solitary heart died — except, 
as she would be to him his little Jane— -his dear 
daughter — his fond and listening scholar 1 
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CHAPTER XI. 

JONATHAN AND HIS MASTEB. 

It was a morning in the darkest part of autumn, 
when dews are heavy and leaves fall. As yet, so 
early was the hour, the Moore's solitary farm 
stood half*hidden in the gray mists which rose 
from the surrounding fields; but within, the house- 
place was cheery enough with fire and candle-light, 
and signs of early breakfast. Partaking of this and 
sprucely dressed, as though going forth on some 
journey for the day, sat Jonadian, his self-com- 
placency in no way distnifbed, when the staircase 
door opened, and Robert Moore came slowly to- 
wards the fire. He did not speak a word, but, 
with a timid-stricken look, took his place on the 
other side the hearth, though away from the table, 
and without attempting to share the meal. Pre- 
sently, however, he turned his face towards his 
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servant) and, with a look which partook of both 
fear and hate^ he said slowly : — 

" So thou'rt going to th' fair with th' heifers, 
art thee T " 

"Ay I there won't be another fa'r this side 
Christmas, and I mun ha' money. K it don't 
come one way it mun another. So Sobin went 
forwards wi' th' beasts an hour ago." 

The very audacity of the act, as thus imparted, 
seemed, for some moments, to scare the miserable 
man. He sat gazing at his companion, with a 
blank astonishment which had something awful 
in it. Then his rage and hatred mastering his 
wonder, he rose, and poured forth his words of 
phrensied, though powerless, rage, for they moved 
their listener no more than though he had been 
a stone. 

" The heifers I Why, by th' spring they'd 
be worth ten pound apiece more than they be 
now. What am I, that when I said last night 
they shouldna' go thou never listened? What 
am I, that afore harvest had been gathered in a 
month, thou took on thee to thrash a stack o' wheat, 
and Bend it off to Welton, without a word o' 
leave, or without a sixpence coming to me when 
it wnr sold ? Why art thou master, and I man ? 
Why be I the wonder o' th' country, and coming 
so openly to ruin and shame, that the very folks 
that come up and down stare at me for being fool 
as weU as knave ? " 
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^^ Tou know why I ^ taanted the other, with 
cool audacity ; ^^ thou managed to get what wasn't 
thj own, and I was thy helper, and for help such 
as this wur, even a niggard like thee mun pay." 

" Pay I Ain't I done it already t Wum't our 
plan, this — ^that thou should have so much o' th' 
yearly profit o' th' farm, and at my death a life 
interest in the land I — ^wasn't this it ? And yet ever 
since the old woman died, thou hast been bringing 
me to shame and ruin, by thy extortion, thy 
extravagance, and thy threats ! But aU this shall 
end, come what may." 

^^I wish it, Robert Moore, as much as thee I 
Weeks ago I told thee I wished to go, and 
would, if thou once for all made it worth my 
while. Thy niggard ways would scare a mouse 
from thy cupboard — and for living on in th' hopes 
o' what thy will mun giv* me, it won't do. I 
ain't a fiUy to be caught wi' chafi^ for com. I ha' 
plans o' my own — ^plans Fve had long afore, and 
for which I need th' money Tve wrung out o' 
thy niggardness, from time to time, and for which 
the beasts ha' gone on to Welton this mom. 
What I get for 'em Fll keep ; and if thou'U gi' 
me an order, on Mears the cattle-dealer, for the 
three hundred pounds he has o' thine at interest, 
I'll trouble thee no more — except to come once 
again for th' bits o' things about the house that 
be mine." 

^' Three hundred pounds ? " asked Robert, in- 
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credulous, and yet aghast ; " how did'st thou leam 
about it, eh t " 

^*By my ears, as I've learnt a good many 
t'other things." 

^' If thou hast, thou shanna ha' it. I put it by 
for my girl Fhema ; for though I dunna like her, 
yet, as the old woman wished it, there shall be a 
bit for her, come what may. Now go I by 
G — d, not another sixpence shall thy threats 
wring out o** me!" He looked up fixedly at 
Jonathan, as he spoke thus, and noticed he had 
changed colour, till his face was whiter than 
the whitened walls around. 

Jonathan made no reply. Finishing his break- 
fast, he prepared to set forth ; and when his horse 
was ready by the door, he came back again, and 
bringing pen and ink^ and paper, he made room 
on the table, drew it to his master's side, and 
laid them thereon. Then waiting a moment he 
said quietly, " Mr. Moore, giv' me this paper." 

But Bobert, neither by look nor word, gave any 
sign of complying. 

" You'd better giv' it me,*" he said again, "be- 
cause I'm resolute. You said Pd threatened, but 
I never have. I do now, however, and 'U keep 
my word. K thee dunna giv* me th' bit o' writ- 
ing to Mears, Fll go straight at once to Welton 
police-station, and tell 'em that Robert Moore of 
Mainstone did forge his grandmother^s will, and 
that I put my mark to it. They canna do much 
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to me, thou know'st that well enough* Aa to th' 
money, Mr. Moore, I spoke to thee weeks and 
weeks ago. I mun ha' it now, and TU bind myself 
in any way thou likest, ne'er to come anigh thy 
place again, 'xcept to clear away my belongings. 
The folks far and wide, as thou know'st, ha' never 
been pleasant to thee nor me. They get worser 
and worser; and even i' th' very shops in Welton 
they turn away from me,«as if I wur a rabid dog. 
I canna bear this more ; for last night, when I 
went in to the ^Brown Hen' to get a pint, never a 
fellow answered a word I said to 'em — but began 
talking among themselves about thy lending 
money to that villain Briscoe, and how thy losing 
it sarved thee right. From this they went on 
sayin^ that thy takin' mortgage on th' Mainstone 
property unbeknown to th' old Squire wur a 
shame on thee; for thee and thine had had 
many a bit o' goodness at his hands. This be the 
manner and sayings o' the folks, and I can bide 
them no longer." The man said all this so ear- 
nestly, that there could be no questioning its 
truth — ^but no answer came. 

Again Jonathan waited a few moments, as 
though expecting an answer — but his master was 
iounovable. 

^^ Well," he said, at length, with a resoluteness of 
words and manner which appalled him who lis- 
tened, though he strove successfiiUy to make con- 
cealment, ^ as thou won't, thou won't. So as thou 
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choosest to make the bed^ Kobert Moore, we both 
mun go to't* Good day I " Speaking thus, he lin- 
gered no further, but, going forth, could be heard 
leading his horse across the causeway towards the 
lane. 

In proportion as the sound of these steps died 
away, Robert Moore's terror grew. He had 
already had many proofs of this man's doggedness 
of purpose ; and knew full well, that, for a length- 
ened period, this consciousness of public odium 
bad been gnawing at the hearts of both. Now, 
quickly through his brain, as though the sorrows 
and sufferings of years could with intensity be 
lived through in a single instant, flashed the con- 
sciousness of what his fate would be if an exposure 
were made. Would not there be the prison, the 
felon's dock, the transport ship? Whereas, if 
this fellow were silenced once more, even at so 
great a cost, might it not be true that he would 
go far away, and never trouble him again? 
Would it not be better thus to bribe him, by par- 
simony to replace the money, and thus turn loss 
into no loss, and ensure safety besides ? Ques- 
tioning, and thinking thus, prudence mastered 
avarice. He seized the paper, and began to 
write. But cunning, even whilst self-saving, be 
wrote on separate papers an order for one hun- 
dred pounds, another for three, and with the 
former in his hand, the other thrust into his 
waistcoat pocket, he hurried forth. The dawn 
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had broadened now, and, as he gained the end of 
the causeway, he could just see Jonathan leading 
his horse through the gate to the highway. He 
hailed him, and the other turning slowly back, 
they met mid-way in the lane, just where the 
wide strips of gorse-clad turf were picturesquely 
broken by bouldered masses of red sandstone. 

" I've brought thee this order for a hundred/^ 
Robert said, doggedly, as he held forth the paper 
in his hand — ^^ Mears'll giv* thee this without 
questioning — the t'other he mightn't ; and more I 
canna spare." 

^^ m take no less/' was the answer ; ^^ for it 
I promise ne'er to trouble thee again — ne'er come 
nigh the place, but to fetch what's mine. My 
plans be made, so I mun ha' th' money." 

" What good would it do thee to say ought ? " 
asked the other, willing to parley. 

" I canna stop now to talk th' matter wi' thee," 
replied the other, doggedly, " we've had more 
nor enough o' that already. If thou hast brought 
th' money, gi' me't — if not, let me go on." As he 
said this, Jonathan retreated back a step or two, 
affecting to disbelieve that the other had brought 
the money, though he guessed full well he had. 

With a curse in his heart, with silence on his 
tongue, Robert snatched the other strip of paper 
from his pocket, and held it forth. As he glanced 
at the hand which took it, his eye fell upon a 
smaQ silver-nobbed riding-whip the other carried ; 
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and as little sparks beget great fires, so this one 
glance gave a pretext for his uncontrollable anger 
to burst forth. 

" D — me ye," he said, clutching at the whip, 
" what right has a fellow like thee to this ? Ge't 
me ! It wur used by hands that thine mightn't 
touch." 

" On one on 'em the'st put a wedding-ring, eh ? 
And didna' send its owner back a pity and a 
shame to her fayther's door ? Nor didna' let her 
die in Welton union-house, when she bore thee 
thy child?" 

"Ge'tmel" 

^^When I ooome back, maisterl I ha' lost 
my own, and mun borrow it." As he spoke, 
Jonathan began to move away, holding the whip 
aloft, out of the other's reach. 

But the fellow, in his brutal insolence, had gone 
too far. Springing upon him like a tiger^ Bobert 
sought to regain the whip; but younger, taller, far 
stronger, cooler than he, Jonathan pushed him 
back with an iron hand, turned on his heel, 
smacked the little whip, went onwards towards 
his horse, mounted it, and rode away. The heavy 
white gate swinging to-and-fro behind him in the 
mist of the dank morn. 

Bepulsed by such a powerful hand, Robert 

Moore lost his footing and feU, his head coming 

in contact with a bouldered mass of stone; he 

struck it violently, and for some minutes after he 

YOL. III. U 
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lay prostrate and half-unconscious as to what had 
befallen him. When he rose he felt like a lands- 
man newly out at sea, though neither ill nor 
greatly injured. But the indignity thus inflicted 
was felt beyond all possible expression. As he 
limped his way slowly back to the house, it was 
as a cowardly dog worsted in a fight, yet as a 
human savage burning and thirsting for revenge. 
That he resolved to have, come what might. 

Oblivious of all breakfast, he crouched down to 
the fire, sick, and chill, and outwardly motionless 
— though the glaring eye, the occasionally moving 
lips, and the quick and intermittent breath, be- 
spoke only too well what was passing within. 
Now and then he rose, pacing to and fro like a 
wild beast in a cribbed up den. This fit over, 
he resumed his sullen meditations by the fire. 
His first impulse had been to ride one of the 
farm-horses to Welton, and there denounce Jona- 
than, and reveal his own crime. His next and 
more permanent resolve was to seek Silas ; but 
recollecting that his brother might be away from 
home at Welton Fair, he deferred setting off for 
the distant farm till day should have closed. 

At the hour when the old woman came who 
cleaned the house and cooked the food, he with- 
drew upstairs ; and not till she was gone did he 
come down to retake his place by the fire — ^and 
there he sat, motionless, except when he plied 
it with fuel. 
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All morning it rained heavily, nor was it till 
afternoon had advanced that the rain ceased. 
Then the sun stole forth, penetrating through the 
casements of the solitary houseplace, and shedding 
some little cheerfxdness on the ruin and misery 
that was there. But Robert Moore saw it not, 
and even as the clock struck three the sound 
passed away unheeded by his ear. Had this been 
less dull, he would have heard, through many 
bygone minutes, footing about the house, the 
growls of the yard-dog, and now a low, contin- 
uous knocking at the outer door. But the very 
monotony of repetition at last arrested his at- 
tention. He rose quickly, went and opened the 
door, as speedily banged it to again — for on the 
step stood a bent and ragged woman, drenched 
with the recent rain. But she opened it again, 
and said something in a low voice, which he mis- 
understood, 

" Go away I " he called ; " I ha' nothing to gi' 
thee." 

" Mr. Moore, let me come in awhile — ^I have 
something particular to say to you." 

He recognized the voice, and came quickly back 
again, but there was harshness and an expression 
of self-reproach in what he said. 

" Thee, Sarah 1 Go thy way, I ha' done w? 
the likes o' thee, and the country hereabouts 
mayn't be safe even yet for thee I What's more, 
it holds wickedness enough already ! " 

u2 
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^' The days of sin are passed by, and you need 
not fear me. As to fear for myself, I have none — 
as to my purpose, it is to do good — ^if one such as 
I can do it. Let me come in if you are alone, for 
I have that to tell you that may be of value. Let 
me in, for this is the third or fourth attempt Tve 
made to see you ; and now for an hour I have 
been wandering about the house to judge if you 
were in and without company." 

She spoke so earnestly — her manner was so 
forlorn, so pitiful, so stricken — she was apparently 
so ill — she was so changed, and so fallen from the 
pride of her wicked spirit and alluring beauty, 
that he compassionately admitted her, and led 
the way to his solitary hearth. There he 
pointed to a chair, and sat himself down in his 
wonted seat, bending to listen, though his own 
mortal agony of spirit had the mastery, as might 
be seen. 

'^ Mr. Moore,'* she said, in a low and gasping 
voice, which only told too well that her race, so 
swift for evil, was nearly run, '*I have seen 
Phema." 

The name was possibly consonant with his 
thoughts, for he raised his face and listened 
eagerly. 

" I did not seek her — ^I came unawares upon the 
place she lived at. For after I left here, penni- 
less and destitute^ I fell lower and lower in my 
fortunes, and had to take as company those to 
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whom I would have scorned to spdak in earlier 
days. With one such companion I passed from 
county to county whilst last harvest was being 
leaped, and in Sussex came to the farm where 
Fhema was. I was ill, way-worn, and loitered 
about resting, whilst my companion did his work 
amongst other hired reapers. Thus I saw the 
girl, knew her though she was so wonderfully 
changed, and, making known that I knew this 
place, she was soon led to talk to me. But 
before I go on, before I have heart to speak of 
things which have little interest for me, tell me 
one thing." 

She paused, and as Bobert looked up at her^ 
surprised and keenly, she faltered, changed colour, 
and hesitated. 

"Tell me, how is Mr. Radnor?" she asked, in 
an ahnost breathless whisper ; " I have been for 
the last week hiding in Welton, and yet I had not 
courage to ask." 

" Very well, I believe," was the cold, curt 
answer. 

"Not ''" 



But her lips had not the power to speak the 
other word, so it died voiceless. 

In spite of his own absorbing agony of soul, 
Kobert was interested ; so guessing her question, 
he answered — 

" If you mean, is he married— he is not, and is 
not likely to be." 
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^^My God I" she said, with an eagerness of 
voice which bespoke great surprise, as well as 
satisfaction ; " tell me — tell me — tell me — 
do?" 

^^ She wur to have had him; but he thought 
himself too old; and she — she loved another. 
Some time next year she's to be married to Dick 
Wenlock, and they're to live up at the hall. Now 
this be all I can say o' th' matter — ^for I've a 
mighty grief weighing at my heart, and canm. go 
from it to speak o' lesser things." 

She saw by his manner how true this was ; so 
she kept silent, pondering, as it were, over what 
he had told her. His moody, and yet restless 
eye, falling on her as she thus sat, drenched with 
rain, bedraggled, wasted, drooping, utterly ruined, 
utterly undone, a piece of human clay, bereft of 
all the shining beauty with which the Divine had 
so lavishly enriched it, that even he — so hard, so 
cold, so wholly selfish, so imbrutified by ignorance 
and solitude — was touched to pity. His own 
depth of woe, of fear, of injured pride, of mortal 
anguish, of self-infiicted grief, which could have 
no assuaging, was such that, for the first time 
through many a long and weary year, he was 
manly — he was human. 

^^ Sarah," he said, '^ I ha' no heart left in me to , 
do it — but thee knoVst a bit the ways o' the 
house, so get thee food and drink, and dry 
thee." 
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But) like him, she had her mortal woe, her re- 
morse, her repining, though softened, till pain be- 
came a joy, by words which he had spoken. So 
she shook her head, sat still to press this dove of 
comfort to her heart. 

Presently she aroused herself, and, seeing him 
absorbed again in the mighty grief which weighed 
him down, she said — 

" I'd better go on with what I was saying, be- 
cause it may be of value to you ; for that fellow 
Jonathan ^" 

He would hear no more; the very name 
aroused anew the tempest of fury in his brain — he 
rose, he walked up and down, he wrung his hands, 
he tore his hair, his mood was wilder than that of 
the most savage beast. She was awed by it — ^in 
all her experience of human life, she had seen 
nothing like it. When the paroxysm was in a de- 
gree abated, he suddenly arrested his impassioned 
steps and stood before her. 

" This very mom the villain robbed me of 
three hundred pounds, and struck me down; 
don't you think that I need vengeance, eh? — 
and'U ha' it, too I " 

^^ Be calmer, Robert, sit down ! I have that to 
tell you which will bring vengeance enough — only 
you must be sharp and cunning with the fellow ; 
for it's whispered in Welton that he's about to 
marry a girl, and sail with her for New Zea- 
land." 
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As she spoke thus, she waited an mstant, let 
him sit down ; then rising and looking round, ad- 
vanced her face to his ear. But as she was about 
to speak, both were startled by the heavy clang 
of the highway gate. 

^* What's that?" he asked, his voice almost 
voiceless in this changing fever of hate, of fear, 
of sin. 

" Oh 1 nothing — ^let me go on." Putting her 
mouth close again to his ear, she whispered, herself 
with bated breath, so enormous was the sin she told. 
*^ It is true ; four or five times the villain tried to 
ruin thy child ; and, God forgive him, Robert— I 
say it that am so full of sin myself — he pushed 
the poor old woman off the granary stairs, and 
was her murderer. Phema saw him do it ; and, 
knowing this, he stole into the house and warned 
her, by horrible threats, to say nothing." 

For some moments Robert sat still — ^his face 
blanched, his fingers pressed against his ears, hia 
eyes closed, as though he would shut out some 
ghastly sight, some ghastly sound, which scared 
his brain. Then he as suddenly rose ; and, as though 
drunk with the vengeance now possible, he burst 
into a weird laugh, more awful to listen to than it 
had been to see his chill and ghastly terror. 

" Ha I ha I ha 1 ha 1" he laughed. "Nowfor^t, 

thou d d and cruel villain 1 I mun sink wi* 

thee — but thou th' deeper." 

As he spoke^ he strode across the kitchen to 
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take up his boots; but, as he stooped, horse's 
hoofs clattered along the causeway ; the rider 
stopped, dismounted — in a moment more was in 
the kitchen. It was Silas. 

Looking at nothing, hurrying towards his 
brother, putting his hands upon his shoulder 
tenderly, as though there was neither sorrow nor 
estrangement between them — no innocence for 
one, no heavy guilt darkening the other — ^there 
the poor fellow stood, weeping bitterly, and 
speechless from his very woe. 

Kobert was the first to speak. 

" I'm glad thou'st come, Silas — ^thou hast saved 
me a journey." 

" Robert — Robert ! take my hand in love, dear 
brother — this is an awful hour. Thou must flee ; 
to save thee, I'v ridden from Welton like the 
winds ; for that devil, Jonathan, bringing an 
order^ as though from thee to Mears, for three 
hundred pounds, he suspected the fellow — ^he 
had him taken to the police-court — and there, 
when driven to bay by the questions of honest 
men, he confessed that thou hadst forged our 
poor old mother's will, and he had witnessed it. 
Robert, if this be true, why did you let covetous- 
ness draw thee into crime ? I was thy brother — 
I loved thee — I was never a grasping man ; and 
if thou hadst said, ^ I want ALL,' thou should'st 
have had it." 
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Eobert only groaned, and laid his face of shame 
upon his brother^s shoulder. 

" Robert, is this fellow's confession true t " 

No answer came from Silas for minutes. There 
he stood, weeping bitterly those tears of mortal 
agony which men so rarely weep — there he stood, 
shielding him as though from others — ^there he 
stood as brother unto brother, as though his 
own innocence could wipe away the other's 
guilt. 

^^Eobert," he said at last, ^^we must make 
haste ; you must get away — three or four men of 
the Welton police force are on the road by this 
time, to take you." 

" So be it — I move not a step. That fellow 
got the three hundred pounds from me this mom, 
and then knocked me down. I must ha' yen-* 
geance — come t' th' fire, and hear what it be." 

As he spoke, Robert went forward with even 
an elastic step, so much did his brother^s presence 
comfort him in this extremity of shame and 
agony ; and, pointing to the girl, as well as 
drawing a chair, bid Silas sit down. 

^^ This is Sarah ; she come to me not an hour , 
ago. She can tell you what this villain is ; for it 
be too true — he struck our poor old mother off the 
granary stairs." 

Robert's voice faltered as he spoke. Well it 
might — ^the lesser crime had begot the larger. 
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But Silas, as he regarded her, drew away with 
instinctive aversion. 

" Robert, you will surely not believe anything 
this woman says ? " 

'^ Phema knows it — we'll send for Phema.** 

" Be cautious, Robert ; this woman — though I 
speak it in her presence — ^tried twice to injure, 
nay, take the life of, the dear and spotless lady 
who saved your child — ^who protects her now — 
and who has been to me and mine such as — 
Heaven bless her ! — ^no tongue can truly tell." 

** Silas Moore," said the girl, bending towards 
him, ^^ God made none of us quite evil. I have 
only told Robert what Phema told me, and what 
she herself can tell you. Yet, nevertheless, my 
testimony may serve. I never before spoke of it 
to mortal ear ; but, lingering about this house for 
the sake of seeing Robert, the night the poor old 
woman died, I was witness to Jonathan's presence 
in the adjacent fields — I saw his tethered horse, 
and I saw him mount and ride through a lane into 
the highway. So, you see, I can give a clue, if it 
be wanted." 

" That's true," said Silas, thoughtfully and 
gravely ; " but thou art thyself in trouble, and 
would flee, just as we needed thee." 

^' Look at me," she replied — " do I look like 
one who can go much further ? No, I have been 
weeks tramping hither to die ; so if you will go 
up to Mainstone's housekeeper, and ask her, or 
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those who act for her^ not to prosecute a stricken 
creature, I will give my testimony when and how 
you wilL I ask for nothing else — I plead no 
remorse, I ask no forgiveness — ^for I feel that, 
fashioned as I am, I should, if I lived my time 
again, sin as I have already sinned." 

^^ Yet you strove to crush her on her way home 
from Welton ? '* 

^^I did I" she answered, determinately. 

" You put poison in the coffee ?" 

^^I did I" was still more hardly answered* 

^^ In God's name, why did you do one or the 
other?" 

** For love — ^if you must know 1" she said, more 
fiercely ; ^Mf I had been loved but a tittle as she 
is loved, I should have been happy and innocent. 
Silas Moore — ^if all that's said be true — you have 
known what jealousy is. So pity and forgive 
another, not so wise or kindly-hearted as thy- 
eelfl'^ 

He did look — ^he did pity — ^he could see that 
her degradation was great indeed — ^he could see 
that the peace of her long night was near. Yet 
caution made him hazard a further question. 

^^Tell me what thy real motive is in coming 
here?" 

^^ The simple one to die — ^in the poor-house, if so 
be it I Another thing, I always hated Jonathan 
—for he drove me often from these fields like a 
dog — and I thought that what I knew might 
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serve Robert. My motive has been neither peni- 
tence nor hate — though now I know, as Robert 
tells me, that he will never take her as a wife — 
my comfort, little as it can be, grows, and I am 
sorry for the evil I would have caused. Yes, yes 1 
yet all mine in fancy. I weep my only tears at 
the feet of him who should have loved me I" 

She bent her face as she spoke, and veiled it 
with her soddened garments. 

Silas made no immediate reply, but sat lost in 
saddened thought. At last he said, ^^ As Robert 
means to face this matter, I must bide till he is 
gone with the folks who are coming to fetch him. 
Then, if I go up to the parsonage, and ask Miss 
Eliot to show her mercy to thee, which she will, I 
am sure — for she be too good to cast a burden on 
the fallen — ^thou wilt not leave us in the lurch, but 
stay and give thy testimony?" 

^^ I will, Silas, most assuredly. It is little good 
I can do — but what I can, I will." 

No more was said. Lost in then* own grief, 
the brothers sat in silence — Silas tenderly im- 
prisoning in his the hands of him who had been so 
long estranged from him. 

Thinking that they might have that to say to 
each other which no other ear should hear, the 
girl, with great good-feeling, dragged her slow 
way into the adjoining back-house, and there, 
crouching down upon a heap of sacks, patiently 
waited the advent of the coming strangers. 
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She had judged rightly — ^her aheence was a 
relief to the stricken men. She could just hear 
that they spoke tender words to each other, and 
that these words died away in whispers — whispers 
lost in tears ! 

Once she heard Robert go upstairs — ^possibly to 
fetch some little hoard, some legal papers, some 
articles of value. Probably all of these — ^for she 
heard him say to Silas when he was down 
again: — 

^^ Ge this to thy little lad, this t'other to Barbie 
— let th' girl ha' a portion ; the rest be all thine, 
Sihsl" 

Then unbroken silence came— the silence of an 
inward agony, which could have no voice ! 

It was broken, however, in a little while by the ' 
arrival of the men from Welton, accompanied by 
Mears, the cattle-dealer — a kind and honest 
fellow. Much talk followed. The girl was called 
forward, and made her statement ; and when, at 
length, the various points of business were con- 
cluded, the men refreshed themselves with what 
the house afforded ; and Robert Moore, dressing 
himself, prepared to go. One of the farm-horses 
was made ready for him to ride — the shadows of 
the evening, which had now set in, would veil his 
ignominy from passing eyes ; but when he came 
to say farewell to the old place — the place of 
many happy days — the place of so much sin and 
suffering, wilfully begot through his own accursed 
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selfishness of heart — Robert Moore nearly swooned ; 
and it was — ^propped up by a constable on either 
side — that he stepped from the threshold of his 
fathers, and looked his last upon their honest 
patrimony. On that threshold, though he was 
innocent, the tender brother battled with his 
sternest woe I 

One of the policemen, at the request of Silas, 
had ridden down to the " Brown Hen," and sum- 
moned Mrs. Bell ; and now that she was come, 
and had heard all that had occurred, Silas left her 
in care of the house, and went on his way to the 
parsonage — ^though not forgetting, ere he went, 
to draw the good woman aside, and bid her not 
behave as a Pharisee to the miserable stranger. 
A bidding well observed ; for though, gossip as 
she was, she made her "yea, yea/' her "nay, 
nay" — she warmed her, fed her, changed her 
garments, and saw her to rest in a comfortable 
bed. 

There was a guest at the parsonage that eve- 
ning, but he was one to hear with interest the 
tidings Silas bore, for they verified his old suspi- 
cions. Though at first she had spoken to him 
alone, the very nature of his errand caused Char- 
lotte to presently usher Silas into the study, where 
Mr. Eadnor and Richard Wenlock sat, and there a 
long conversation ensued. When it drew to a 
close her advice was as usual judicious. 

" Send for Barbie, Mr. Moore ; it will be plea- 
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sant for me to have her so near as the Farm, and 
Jordan shall go over and watch your interests at 
your present home, till some one can be found to 
take house and land off your hands. As to the 
person you speak of, it will not be judicious, I 
think, to let her remain longer than to* night 
where she is. It would not be well for Barbie, it 
would certainly be distasteful to Mrs. Thomhill, 
who will, of course, be coming often to see her 
child. But there is, at a cottage near the church, 
an old woman — a pensioner of mine — who will 
gladly, I daresay, take her as a lodger. In the 
morning, early, Molly shall go and see. As to 
vindictiveness, be sure, Mr. Moore, I cannot en- 
tertain such a feeling. I pity — I forgive. I will 
afford evidence of both, if there be need ; for if 
all the causes of evil could be revealed, a prin- 
ciple such as revenge or retaliation would be im- 
possible I " 

Thus she forgave, who had been so sinned 
against — and Silas Moore's idea of his little wife's 
best friend was thus all true! Dear woman, 
when the lover pressed your hand that night, in 
tenderest farewell, he loved you more and more — 
for you were as himself in recognizing the hi^^b- 
est principles, the loftiest truthsl 

On the morrow Phema was sent for ; and for 
some succeeding days all Welton and its wide 
neighbourhood flocked to hear the examination of 
Jonathan and his master. The latter was fully 
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committed for forgery, the former for murder — 
the evidence of Phema, Sarah, and Richard 
Wenlock being irresistible. The career of Jona- 
than disclosed a character of incredible baseness 
and subtlety. For years his plans and calcula- 
tions had all pointed to one object — that of emi- 
grating to New Zealand as a capitalist. These 
means secured, he had been latterly for week» 
the purchaser of goods to take thither — his pas- 
sage was paid — ^his banns asked in church for his 
marriage to the woman who was to accompany 
him. Had his avarice not over-reached itself, he 
would have been far beyond the reach of justice 
before another month had closed. 

He eventually — ^through a flaw in the evidence 
— escaped other punishment than transportation 
for life. His master — ^happily for himself and 
others — did not live long enough to take his trial. 
Broken down by a previous life of great anxiety, 
shame, combined with the confinement of a jail, 
brought life to a speedy close, and he died, ten- 
derly watched by his brother, ere Christmas 
came. On one or two occasions he saw Phema, 
and she was benefited by his will ; but as he had 
never shown either the care or affection of a 
father, little love was to be expected on the other 
side. 

Indeed, the girl's health failed again alarmingly 
when thus brought freshly in contact with those 
she had such just cause to fear. So that, as soou 
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as Jonathan's trial was over, she was willingly 
sent back to the pleasant old farm by the shining 
sea. 

When spring came green again, Barbie rocked 
her cradle on the peacefiil hearth of the renovated 
old Farm, and Silas ploughed his own fields with 
a subdued spirit — ^yet a thankful heart. To his 
ear the little birds warbled not their songs in 
vain. His was a grateful nature. He was 
blessed with his pretty Barbie, and by a little son, 
not loved the less because it bore the name of a 
brother who had deeply sinned. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE LAST VEIL. — AMEN I 

The year brought with it changes — marriages 
in Brooklow and elsewhere; the partnership of 
the young surgeons ; the issue of a new book by 
Mr. Goldrust on the '* Roman Way." Mr. Wal- 
cot's school was not prosperous; Charlotte and 
Mr. Radnor had each sent a contribution; the 
school-house had been built and opened, but, for 
want of fitting administration, it was a failure. 
Too haughty himself to condescend, too indolent 
to interfere, too contemptuous in his opinions, 
Mr. Walcot left all to his teachers. As these 
had been selected rather for knowing little than 
knowing much, according to the choice maxim 
that " learning is a dangerous thing," they soon 
slept over their duties, and, finding themselves 
irresponsible, curtailed even the narrow measure of 

x2 
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what they had been hired to impart. So the village 
Hodges and Bettys, finding their children lose 
instead of gain, soon withdrew them one by one, 
till none were left but those whose fathers worked 
on the parsonage glebe, or the land of some 
churchwarden farmer. 

Since that day when his carriage had en- 
countered theirs, Mr. Walcot had seen little of 
either Mr. Radnor or Miss Eliot. He had called 
upon the former a few times — ^he had sent several 
letters to the latter — ^but as these remained un- 
answered, the acquaintanceship had, as it were, 
died away. But now one autumn morning, 
coming up to Mainstone, he made good his en- 
trance by following Elisha, without announce- 
ment, into the oak-parlour. Charlotte sat writing 
in the oriel ; so thither he advanced, when he had 
closed the door behind the old servant. He had 
come in so quickly and so noiselessly, that she 
neither heard nor saw him till he began to speak, 
and she looked up. 

" As you never answered my letters and would 
not see me," he said, speaking anxiously and 
hurriedly, ^^ I have had no other option than to 
force myself into your presence — as I must speak 
to you." He laid great emphasis on these latter 
words, drew a chair, sat down, and waited as 
though for an answer. But none came — ^the pen 
went on ; if silence can give a negative, this did. 

" As you will take no part in my school, as you 
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will not even share in an intellectual friendship, I 
have at last made up my mind to take another 
step, though against the habits and tastes of 
manj years. Be my wife. It is an offer of which 
any woman in this county might be proud. I am 
a gentleman of birth, a Fellow of my College, 
rector of Brooklow and Filcot, and possessor of 
an income of not less than six thousand ar-year. 
Of course you cannot say nay." 

But no voice replied — the pen still went on. 

'^ May I interpret this silence as a tacit consent ? 
I really like you — love you as much as I could 
any woman — ^for only you would I give up my 
precious liberty. But you have learning, fortune, 
looks — you will honour me ! " 

Still the pen kept on. 

" Pray, speak. My epic is just done — you will 
share in my literary as well as other honours. 
My dear Charlotte, you accept my offer ! " 

Now the face was lifted up— now the pen was 
still — ^now the voice spoke. 

^*NoI" 

He was deeply grieved and moved. You could 
see he loved her so well, in spite of his proud, 
selfish, exacting, reserved character. 

** You cannot mean this ! — reconsider the ques- 
tion — recollect who it is who asks you I My Char- 
lotte, do." 

But the pen was writing — the voice was 
silent. 
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^^ Your engagement with Mr. Radnor is broken 
off — ^he^ in part, told me so himself. Pray speak 
— the offer of a hand like mine can come but once 
in a woman's life." 

She looked up now with a smile on her face, 
which was half satirical. This smile moved his 
jealous anger to the utmost. 

^' The rumours which are afloat are surely not 
true ? It is for some other purpose that Main- 
stone Hall is making ready. You are surely not 
going to marry that black-handed forgeman? You, 
a lady of birth, fortune, education — ^a lady on 
whom the highest of the county have called — ^a 
gentlewoman, fitting to be the rector of Brook- 
low's wife. You surely cannot be going so to 
demean yourself t" 

The pen was still; the face looked up and 
fixedly at his ; it was pleasant to see how serene 
and happy it was — it was sweet to hear the cheer- 
ful gentle voice I 

" The report is quite correct. Next month I 
hope to be the very happy wife of him you are 
pleased to call the black-handed forgemanJ^ 

The blow these words imparted was so terrible 
to his pride, as to blanch his face to the hue of 
paper. 

" What infatuation ! What folly I He may be 
clever, just — ^in time he may be even rich — but 
he never can be more than an ironmaster — cer- 
tainly never a gentleman I " 
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" One of God's gentlemen, if I mistake not ! 
And in these days of England, iron-lords as well 
as cotton-lords are somewhat ! Yes 1 — with this 
maker and welder of iron I have consented to 
pass mj days. He is my proud choice above all 
other men. Now, having said what you have to 
say, will you retire t Your intrusion is no longer 
admissible I " 

As she spoke, Charlotte rose, rang the bell, 
and waited beside it till Elisha should appear. 
But this the Rector did not wait for. Casting 
looks upon her in which were expressed pride, 
disappointment, scorn, and, above all, admiring 
love, he went his way without farewell of any 
kind. 

As this was Mr. Walcot's first matrimonial 
speculation, so it was his last. By a great effort 
his pride had stooped — ^henceforth he would not 
have condescended to even the Queen of Sheba 
herself. A week after this disappointment his 
school was closed. From this date he reverted 
to his celibate luxuries — ^wrote poems full of 
learned words, which no one read — preached 
sermons which few understood — discussed abstract 
polemics after aldermanic dinners, with the seven 
or eight clerical celibates of his neighbourhood ; 
and with them — studying genuflections, intoning, 
black and white surplices — went every year 
nearer and nearer to Rome. Mormonism, sensu- 
ality, drunkenness, ignorance, might have been 
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rife in his parish, yet to him unknown. But his 
last-appointed curate, Mr. Colchester, worked 
with a noble conscience. He taught, preached, 
visited, advised, and with effects soon per- 
ceivable. He became Julius Radnor^s intimate 
friend — for their opinions and high principles 
were one ; he visited much at Mainstone Hall ; 
he was, in the best sense, a learned, kindly 
Christian gentleman^ whom rich and poor alike 
loved. 

In the lane just beyond Mainstone Church 
stood a small secluded cottage, to which, at in- 
tervals, Charlotte came. Here, since the date of 
Bobert Moore's arrest, Sarah had lodged, sup- 
ported by Charlotte's bounty, and nursed by the 
poor old widowed mistress of the place. The 
girl had long been ill, and through the winter 
had never left her bed ; but as spring and summer 
came, she recovered sufficiently to rise each day, 
and creep forth into the sunshine, if it were fine. 
There was no hope of her ultimate recovery; 
nature was exhausted — lengthened life impossible. 
At first Charlotte had kept aloof — indeed 
throughout the longest part of winter — but as 
Mr. Grayson's as well as Mr. Colchester's reports 
were alike favourable as to the girl's quiet de- 
meanour, she at last mastered her repugnance 
and went. Her visits were but coldly received. 
Of thankfulness there was little show — of peni- 
tence none. Sullen indifference to either the 
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past or the present was the chief characteristic ; 
but Charlotte^ pitiful, and guessing at the un- 
spoken presence of a broken heart, still made her 
occasional visits, still bestowed her small boun- 
ties as delicately as she could. So summer had 
passed, and autumn was now here. 

It was a lovely August afternoon, as Charlotte 
thus came across the pleasant fields with a little 
basket and a bunch of greenhouse flowers. For 
the girl, so dead to most things was passionately 
fond of the scent and hue of flowers. When she 
reached the cottage it was tenantless ; but pre- 
sently she found the widow at work in her garden. 

^' No, ma'am, Sarah isn't in. She's gone a bit 
up the lane or into the churchyard — it may be 
into the church ; for the glaziers have been there 
at work to-day. Poor thing ! she's been very 
bad since you saw her last. Two nights ago she 
broke another blood-vessel, and Mr. Grayson 
kindly came ; but she feels a little better to-day, 
and so went out awhile to enjoy the sun. Shall 
I fetch her, ma'am ?— it's time for being home." 

" No, thank you, I will go and find her. Just 
place these flowers in water, and put this basket 
where she will see it, when she comes in — ^for Molly 
filled it with dainties." 

So Charlotte passed forth again into the fern- 
clad lane, its banks gay with harebell and fox- 
glove, its hedgerows so garlanded with honey- 
suckles as to fill the edr with the sweet incense of 
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their perfume. The springs dropped — dropped 
beneath the leaves ; and sweeter was the murmur 
of the bees as thej winged their lag^g flight 
to their cells in the trunk of a tree, or in some 
cottage hive. But the girl was neither up nor 
down the lane, nor in the little copses which 
broke the edges of the fields, so she went onwards 
into the still churchyard. 

It was very still indeed — so still, as to be 
monotonous with silence I It was about six o'clock, 
the sun was slanting down, the workmen were 
gone, the labourers were plodding slowly home- 
wards from the fields, there were strips of light upon 
the sward, there were broadening shadows which 
made the glory more. The daisies looked like 
little stars upon the graves, the mosses decked 
forgotten pomp of stone, the undergrowth crept 
over and kindly hid some hillocks which were 
best unseen — ^there was light upon the ivy of the 
gray church tower, scintillating light, like the 
sun upon the sea, or a mirror in the sun ; higher 
and higher it climbed — broader and broader — 
fuller and fuller it grew, till it rested in re- 
fulgence on the vane top, making it a shining 
beacon, seen far and far away I 

She was not in the churchyard, nor in the 
church itself, though the key was in the door, and 
a hassock stood before the altar. No, she was 
not here — ^the workmen were gone — all was in- 
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tenselj still — each minute made the evening 
shadows broader on the floor I 

At last, with a x^hill kind of fear, Charlotte 
turned the old triangled handle of the vestry door, 
a little vaulted shadowed room, dark at noon- 
day — so thickly did the ivy cross its casement 
panes, and therefore darker at this hour. In 
these first shadows she could see nothing, but 
stepping presently within, she looked around. As 
her eye grew accustomed to the gloom, she saw 
what she sought. In a groined recess, fitted with 
a stone seat, himg Mr. Radnor's surplices and 
gown— and here, her face buried in the hanging 
folds of a white garment, knelt the girl. It was 
her last veil — for she was dead. Her nature was 
better than as the world had known it — she had 
loved — it had not been returned ; yet the ideal of 
purer days had survived the wrecks of sin. 
Her broken heart was still — her reticent sorrow 
had passed into the shadows of all earthly 
things I 

There were tears wept over her as she knelt. 
The tenderest human hands unveiled her face — 
the tenderest woman's heart wiped out her sins, 
with the tenderest of human pity ! 



Long after this, and at the time of winter, when 
holly-berries decked the sconces and the case- 
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ment-panes, many people came from far and 
near to hear the new clerk read the responses and 
say ^^Amen." It was Cornelius. Not great in 
capacity even now, though wondrously changed 
from former days. Well trained by Stephen 
Ash, he was this Christmas mom to gladden his 
proud old father^s heart by doing duty in his 
stead. So neighbours and friends, the rich and 
poor — ^remembering what he had been^ and what 
he now was — came wonderingly to hear, and to 
approve. 

Well and gravely did he read the responses to 
prayers — ^the sublimest ever framed by the lips of 
mortal men — ^solemnly did he say ^^ Amen ! " 
" Amen I " The service over, kind friends pressed 
forward to congratulate the proud and fond old 
father, but the flood of joy had overflowed its 
bounds. He leant backwards^ in the pew in 
which he sat alone — and when they spoke, and he 
replied not, they hastened within, and found him 
dead. His last "Amen" was said — his ^^Nunc 
dimittia " was indeed come I 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

NEW TASKS FOR B06ER A8GHAM. 

The children have been out for some time io the 
early sun ; but now the nurses gather them to* 
gether, for it is the hour at which they mostly bid 
papa ^^ good-bye" ere he goes away for the day. 
Here is Julius^ and Richard, and little Charlotte, 
and others, who, nearer babyhood, need the 
nurses' care These three eldest run forward — 
Charlotte with what she calls *^ a 'ittle fower," to 
be stuck in papa's waistcoat; and, gaining the 
sunny hall, rush wildly into a sunnier parlour, 
where a lady and gentleman having breakfasted 
are about to rise from the table. The latter is 
placing a large packet of opened letters in his 
pocket letter-case, which his wife has read and 
selected for him from a pile yet lying on the 
table ; for this affluent ironmaster is one whose 
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basinesB is with many countries of the world^ and 
who has no secrets from the wife he so proudly 
and so fondly loves. Now there is a tempest for 
papa, which ruffles him a little, but which he 
dearly loves — it is an elixir which gives him 
strength through many a care and struggle with 
the world. Boys climb his chair, and are rough 
company — ^little girl creeps sidling into his tender 
arms, to nestle there^ and place ^^the 'ittle 
fower " — presently the lesser ones come, and those 
older are shaken off. There is a toss and a kiss 
all round — then dismissal to the nursery, and papa 
goes out into the hall, to put on hat and fetch his 
despatch-case from his study, little boys and girl 
following his footsteps zealously. Meanwhile 
mamma has given some instructions to her house- 
keeper, and, putting on garden hat and gloves, 
prepares to accompany papa down to the little 
railway-station in the park; for a line now sweeps 
direct from Mainstone Hall into the heart of the 
mining district. Busy men, like Richard Wen- 
lock, are the best economists of time. 

" Have you got your %itin grammar, Julius ? " 
asks mamma. Julius, who is begging papa to 
buy him some fishing-hooks, says, ^^ fes." 

*'That is right, you must not vex the dear 
magister again by forgetting your books. As we 
cross the fields, you shall decline your noun to 
me, for he likes the lessons perfect. Now, run 
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round to tbe gardener, and see if the flowers I 
ordered last night are cut." 

Julius runs off, little Richard with him; but 
tinj Charlotte cleaves to papa, and takes his hand. 
They leave the house — they are out in the full 
sunlight of this divine May morn — the underwood 
sending up its perfume as they pass it by — the 
dewy grass its also, as it is pressed beneath their 
feet. 

^^ What time does the meeting at Dudley take 
place, Richard ? " asks the wife. 

^^ At noon; and as it is an Ironmasters' Quarterly 
Meeting, and I am chairman, Ellis and I must 
be there early. We shall be occupied till late, I 
daresay; for after the meeting we shall have 
much business to see to. Government contracts, 
negociations with more than one foreign agent, 
and special matters as to our own schools of che- 
mistry, engineering, and metallurgic design. It 
may be nine o'clock before I am home." 

^^ Accompany Ellis, then. I had a note from 
Flora yesterday, and she asked me and the chil- 
dren and Mr. Radnor W dine with her to-day ; 
so I shall dress at the parsonage, and go. She 
seems to miss Mr. Thornhill much, though he has 
now been dead three months, and dear old Mar- 
gery's declining health is a source of anxiety to 
her. Flora will thus be the better for the face of 
a friend." 

"My Charlotte can give comfort, eh? Is it 
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not so, wifeT Did she not once step into a cer- 
tain old green room — ^now, alas! desecrated by 
being a workshop — and give to one who was very 
desolate, a life-long joy T Ay I the ^ black-handed 
forgeman,' as a certain parson called him, does 
not forget these things, though it is now eight long 
years ago 1 " As he speaks thus, she looks up 
into his eyes, with a look which is eloquent with 
a wife's true love and duty. He understands — ^he 
knows she has never regretted the blessed conso- 
lation which she gave. 

" Well, dear wife, I will return with Ellis. I 
want to see Flo, and master Johnny, and to hear 
how our old friend Miss Tern is getting on with 
her task of nursing at the Hoo Hall. The poor 
old Squire is not long, I fear, of this world." 

" If there be time, I will drive over to-day — ^if 
not, to-morrow, and see bow he is. I speak a 
woman's wish when I say that I hope good 
Hannah will be the better for his will. A trifling 
legacy would add greatly to her comfort, for she 
is poor, as well as far too independent, to accept 
gifts of any one. But a legacy would overcome 
the difficulty. Richard, did you ever guess that 
Hannah and old Theobald were attached to each 
oth^r when young ? It is no secret now ; it came 
out when he sent for her, two months ago, to 
nurse him — ^as her hand could only nurse.'' 

" Tes, I knew of it years ago ; but it was a 
confidence, and so respected. I do not know what 
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separated them, though in this case, as in too 
many others, good missed its counterpart, with 
life-long loss to both. But I must hasten on — 
the train waits." 

They are in sight of the little station, and its 
pretty rustic house. The train waits — on the 
platform stands his clerk of works, with papers in 
his hand. Richard stoops and kisses his wife — 
raises his hat to her with an obeisance of honour 
he never forgets — ^waves his hand to his little ones, 
who are now loitering behind — and in a moment 
more is on the platform, 4ias the papers his clerk 
has brought in his hand, enters a carriage with 
him, and is gone — as the flight of a bird. 

Thoughtfully retracing her steps, Charlotte is 
soon joined by her children, when striking into 
a fresh path, they leave the park and gain the 
fields. Here cowslips deck the grass, the sha- 
dowed turfy hedgerows are sweet with the breath 
of primroses, and sweeter with the perfume of a 
million hidden violets. Mamma's dear hands are 
soon full: there is a special posy for the good 
master — even fond old Molly is not for- 
gotten. 

^^ Ma," says little Charlotte, *^ Mr. Radnor can 
smell these pretty fow'ers — though, to see them, 
he put his eyes so close." 

"Yes, dear — ^it is sorrowful I Mr. Radnor's 
sight is very dim." 

The flowers thus gathered, Julius walks hand- 
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in-hand with mamma, and declines his noun^ 
passably for him^ whom papa will in no wise 
have a parrot; but rather a pickle, running 
about much of the day for sake of health of brain 
and limb. Bichard repeats his column of spel- 
ling ; and then they are away once more, chasing 
the yellow butterflies, or watching the squirrels 
in the hedgerow trees. 

At last they cross the hand-bridge of the pretty 
brook, and are in the precincts of the pars(mage. 

^ Mamma," says Richard and Julius in a 
breath, ^^ may we go and see if schoors bqrun f 
If not, will yon come with us to the white gate, 
and watch till Johnny and Ellis come T Some- 
times when we wait Bobert and Silas come too." 

Mamma consents; and whilst they run round to 
the terrace, to look through the window of the 
room which is their school, she goes slowly to- 
wards the carriage-driye, little Charlotte with her. 
Presently they stay by the spring, to watch a 
brood of Molly's chicks — ^Molly coming forth fixxn 
her kitchen presently to speak to the dear lady. 
There are enquiries about Mr. Radnor, que&tions 
as to many things that may tend to his comfort, 
to all of which Molly gives hopeAil and thrift- 
bespeaking answers. The Uttle ones returning, 
with word that school is not yet begun, though 
£lorjieUus . is putting Ahe slates and copy-books 
ready, whilst Mr. Radnor walks up and down his 
-tcffnhce in the son^.tbey would go on with mamma; 
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but Molly must have a kiss all round firsts with 
just a visitation to her store-room to fetch some 
gingerbread. Promising, if they be good, some 
little treat of fhiit and cake when school is done. 
Even now. they cannot go away, without Elisha 
coming forward with a respectful greeting for his 
^^ dear lady," as he calls her, and her little ones. 
He is mowing the orchard-grass, and is very busy 
this fine spring weather; but not so busy but 
what he has found time to make Bichard and 
Julius a cage for their two tame squirrels, and 
which is to be theirs, ^^ when master says they're 
good enough to have it.'' Then there is a word 
or two about " old Hannah's rheumatiz " — for 
Elisha, unlike his master, is not a Benedict. But 
taking compassion on his old love's loneliness, 
married her some years before, and has a pleasant 
home, in rooms above coach-house and laundry 
—for old Hannah is a dainty housewife. His 
respectful greeting over, he goes his way. 

So does Charlotte and her little ones. Along 
the carriage-drive, through the white gate, down 
the hill they go, where, midway, when they have 
passed the lane leading to Silas Moore's farm, they 
see two little riders coming forwards, a groom be- 
hind. Quickly they ride — ^as quickly ihej dis- 
mount from their shaggy ponies to greet their 
Uttle school-fellows and friends. Much whispering 
is there, much running up the hill, whilst Char- 
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lotte reads a note from Flora which the groom 
has given her. 

This ready she retraces her steps^ and sees her 
little ones, with Johnny and Ellis Thomhill, climb- 
ing the farm-gate, and swinging to and fro. 

'^ Mamma, mammal" calls Julius, ^^here is 
Robert and Silas coming — please wait." 

She does, and there comes running from the 
farm two little rustic fellows, healthy, sun-burnt, 
homely clad, their books in their hands, their slates 
dangling each from a string across their shoulders. 
Behind them, leading his saddled horse, treads 
their grave and manly father. 

*^ Good morning, ma'am," says Silas, lifting off 
his hat, and standing by reverently. 

" Good morning, Mr. Moore — nice weather for 
your farming. How is Barbie and the little 
ones!" 

"Well, ma'am, thank you; though, with butter- 
making and preparing for the hay-harvest, it's a 
busy time. We hope you will allow the children 
to come to our last day of hay-making, for we 
always look forward to it with great pride." 

" Certainly, Silas ; and if Mrs. Thornhill and I 
can, we will look in upon your merry-making as 
we did last year. Mr. Radnor tells me your boys 
make great progress — Robert especially." 

"Yes, Mrs. Wenlock, Robert is a bright lad; 
and you and Mr. Radnor do me and Barbie great 
honour in permitting them to join your children's 
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lessohs. Ay, ma'am, if my Robert's namesake had 
been taught half as well, he mightn't have been 
what he was." 

" Perhaps not. But this is too bright a morn- 
ing, Silas, for sad memories. Good day, the child- 
ren are up the hill, and calling me." 

Silas stands by in reverence till she is gone — 
casts back one look of pride and love upon his 
children, as they pass through the parsonage gate 
with their schoolfellows — then mounts his horse, 
and rides off to his distant fields. 

Having greeted their master, and seduced old 
Wolf from his allegiance, the happy little scholars 
are off into the schoolroom, by the time Charlotte 
reaches the terrace, where Mr. Radnor walks 
meditatively up and down. His step is feebler, 
his hair is grayer, his figure more bent and droop- 
ing — but it is to be seen how he listens for her 
coming — ^and how deep his joy is when she takes 
his hand and greets him with daughterly affection. 
Ay, changes may come, but she is still his best 
beloved scholar ! — his Tullia ! — ^his little Jane ! 

On she steps with him in the morning's flood 
of glory — tenderly little Charlotte imprisons his 
drooping hand. On and on, as they go and turn 
again at the orchard end of the terrace — ^lo I two 
stately peacocks — ^a newer Peri and Pearl — come 
down from some adjacent perch, and, spreading 
out their resplendent feathers, follow their tender 
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master's feet, and let the san kiss hues more gor-* 
geous than a monarch's robe I 

These peacocks, more transcendent in their 
beauty than their namesakes, were Charlotte's 
giftj and sought for far and wide. Very tame 
they are — very faithful to the hand which feeds 
them so tenderly — ^yery proud is their master of 
his gift! Yet, they are not quite so dear to him 
as the Peri and Pearl of former days; for Julius 
Radnor, like too many of us, knows that originals 
can never be replaced ! 

"Are you better to-day, Julius T" asks Char- 
lotte, as they pass on. 

"I am always better when my darling is by. 
Yes, this sunny weather does me good, and my 
sight must be better, for I see more of garden and 
landscape this morning. It is pleasant to look 
forward to the time when an operation may make 
it so much better." 

"Yes, the London oculist gives the greatest 
hope; and when you go Julius, Bichard and I 
win be your nurses. To-day, give the children 
short lessons — ^you must not be fisitigued." 

" It is my delight I Little Jane must not rob 
the old man of the greatiBst pleasure he has." 

"Thank you, dear magister — ^though how little 
Jane and her dear Kichard can repay you, they 
know not. Julius, whilst you hear the lessons* I 
shall Bee to the housekeeping, and write. answers 
to such letters as I find you have put ready for 
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me. After school I shall be ready to read to you^ 
or walk with you, and if you are disengaged you 
must dine with me at Flora's. Your cumte, as 
well as Mr. Colchester, will be there, and we shall 
have a pleasant evening." 

^^As you will, Charlotte. Now let us go in, the 
children wiU be waiting." 

. Ab he speaks, Mr. Badnor takes up little Char- 
lotte in his arms and carries her to the school^room, 
where she may stay during lessons, as she often 
does, if she is good. Here he takes his seat — the 
busy hum of children's voices cease — the lessons 
begin. 

There are flowers upon his desk, whose rich 
perfume floats like incense about the room— there 
is the richer odour of violets, gathered, as he 
knows, by tiny hands, hands which inherit tender- 
ness from her who gave them life. 

The lessons begin, and there is an assistant 
schoolmaster. It is Cornelius, clerk and book- 
worm as well. Disappointed in winning Phema's 
heart — ^who long ago married Stephen Ash, and 
lives still at that far-away old farm by the shining 
sea — he lives with, reads to, and attends upon Mr. 
Radnor. Plodding, careful, though not a man of 
bright ideas, he pores over books, studies Latin and 
mathematics, imitates Mr. Badnor as a child its 
father, loves his scholars tenderly, teaches them 
writing and arithmetic, leads them into the fields 
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and woods, and from him they learn tenderness -to 
all things which fly and move I 

A little class comes up for Latin, tiny Charlotte 
sleeps nestling to the master's breast; how kindly 
he speaks to his scholars, yet how dear to his ear 
are the voices of two of them above the rest I 

Now he wants a book — ^for, little scholars, you 
are wrong I Julius, bring it— open it — ^lift it up — 
steadily, steadily — the master's sight is very 
dim! 



THE END. 
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